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The Methodist slavery controversies were over the re- 
Jations of the Church to society and to the Negro. Part of a 
growing evangelical movement, the Methodists faced certain prob- 
lems because of their early antislavery position. How they found 
solutions reveais the dilemmas of social prophets and the com- 
promises which arose from their. connection with an institution. 
When the solutions and the Church became identified with social 
mores, 2 new generation of prophets endangered the previous ad- 
justment of the church. The problem then became, how to remain 
true to former ideals and to social necessity. 

Because the problem of Methodism and slavery was 80 
4mmense, it had to be narrowed to its institutional aspect. Thus, 
the sources for this study were newsp2rers, ehureh records, and 
the private papers of prominent Methodists located in manuseript 
coltections at more than a dozen archives from Jackson, Missis- 
Sippi to Boston, massachusetts. Because of their scarcity, iveal 
church records were used only in special instances. Furthermore, 
some reecords for Methedist confereneses in the deep South and the 
Old Northwest were either missing or not available. Thus, the 
study is primarily suggestive; but e2areful attention to what 
Methodists were reading, and what their clergy said does give the 
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student seme idea of the nature of the Methodist controversies 
over slavery. 

The Church's first attack on slavery ended in regretful 
compromise. Induced by stricken consciences and allowed by the 
clergy's non-involvement with slavery, cautious Methodist anti- 
slavery preaching was transformed in 1784 into a definite excom- 
munication of slaveholders. Because the new rule aimost wrecked 
the Church, the clerics eancelled it. Continuing antislavery 
preashments created such oppositisn that by 1816 the Methodists 
were ready to accept slavery in order to preach to both the master 
and the slave. 

Between 1808 and 1832 Methodist attitudes on slavery 
became adapted to the different secticns of the United States; 
and Methodist philanthropic activities for tne Negro were carried 
out through the American Colonization Society and the mission to 
the slaves. In some of the border states the ministry limited 
the influence of slavery, but farther south the Chureh tended 
aitier to compliment it or to leave it alone. In the West, 
Southern Methodist settlers shaped a mild antislavery sentiment. 
In the North, Methodists! objections to slavery were formelized 
into a refusal to eleat 2 slaveholding bishop. Throuchout the 
nation, some Methodists still hoped to help the Negro through 
the American Colonization Society, and while some Southerners 
joined it, their major exertion for the Negro was the mission to 
the slaves. Thus the Methodists were true to their first de- 
cision to accent slavery in order to preach to the slaves. 


Abolitionism brought the slavery controversies within the 
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Methodist Episeopal Church to 4 denourmet. Based primarily in 
the Northeast, Methodist abolitionists between 1832 and 1844 
fought to make the Chursh openly attack slavery once again. 
Fearful of the effects of abolitionism upon the South and the 
Slave, Methodist conservatives defended the position of the 
Southern part of the Church until "defenses" of slavery alienated 
the conservatives from the South. Enflamed by abolitionists and 
fearful of their position at home, Southern Methodists demanded 
more consideration from conservatives. But when a Southern bishop 
innocently acquired slaves contrary to custom, the General Con- 
ferenee of 1844, fearing Northern schism, suspended him, Angered 


ty and anxious lest 
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by Northern “attacks” on Southern mora 


own independent ehurch, Thus, the Methodist Episcopal Chureh 
split bezause it had to relate to two different soeletiasa whish 


were Gisdtinguished by whetn 


as a domestic institution. 


PREFACE 


I undertook investigation of the Methodists and slavery 
for several reasons. General studies at Yale University Divinity 
Sehool on the relation of the Church te suciety aroused my his- 
torical curiosity on the social adjustments of American Chris- 
tianity in the last century. My own connection with the Method- 
ists guided my inquiries, and the unavoidable incompleteness of 
earlier works on the subject confirmed my choice. As I became 
more involved in the study, new questions arose, such as those cn 
the place of the Negro in the Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
the attempt of institutions to follow ethical ideals. Thus, like 
most historical events, this one 18 the resuit of recognizable 
"causes," as weil as accident and non-rstional influences, 

Some of my references require simple definition. Since 
this 1s a study of Methodism and slavery, I have dealt with the 
"South." Although "the South" is an ambiguous designation, I 
have used it to define that area in which legal slavery existed 
after 1800. Those conferences which included both free and slave 
territory were predominantly Northern and shared attitudes similar 
to these of Northern conservatives. "Conservative" is also a 
very ambiguous term, used here to explain those men who feared 


radical departures from policies that sustained the navional 
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unity of the Church, its reluctant acceptance of slavery, and 

4ts reputation as an institution. "Institutions" are assumed to 
be established corporate organizations or persistent social 
structures such as slavery which may acquire an Ment oes of their 
own different from the original intention of their creators. 

The dissertation itself is but a prolegomenon to a study 
of Methodism and slavery. J have tried to demonstrate how the 
Methodists decided to mitigate early antislavery activity, and 
how these first decisions formed a background for further adjust- 
ment t slavery. The evangelical and institutional goals of the 
Church clashed with its prophstic antislavery preaching. In 
order to preach to ail men as well as to flourish in the South, 
Methodists gradually accepted slavery as a household institution. 
Benevolent activity for the slave was thereafter channelled un- 
evenly through the American Colonization Society and the missions 
to the slaves. Awakened by the "modern abolitionists" after 1832, 


Northern conservatives and Southern churchmen united to fight 


and historical accident combined to alienate the two major parties 
in the Church. The alienation occurred because Negro slavery 
was a part of the life of one segment of American society and 
net of another. When abolitionists raised the question of slav- 
ery once again, two moral communities faced each other because of 
two adjustments to slavery. In trying to relate to the two 
communities, the Church split. 

The source material for this study is widely scattered. 


Altnough I have used church records and newspapers extensively, 
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they could not provide the depth contributed by certain manu- 
script collections. I have been particularly fortunate to have 
been able to read the letters of several influential Methodists, 
and I hope to find many more before I retire from this particular 
project. Thus, for their assistance and cooperation I am espe- 
cially grateful to the library staffs of the following institu- 
tions: Millsaps College; Emory University; Wofford College; 
World Methodist Building, Lake Junaluska, North Carolina; the 
University of North Carolina; Randolph-Macon College; the Library 
of Congress; the Maryland Historical Society, the Georgia State 
Historical Society; Lovely Lane Museum at Baltimore, Maryland; 
Drew University; Wesleyan University; Boston University; Bosten 
Public Library; and Duke University. 

Many people have contributed to this work, but two 
especially. I will always be extremely grateful for the pene- 
trating questions and observations as well as abiding personal 
interest of Professor Robert H. Woody. and I ean only mention 
the great debt I owe my fellow student and wife, Jane De Hart 
Mathews, who has borne both me and the sometimes amazing synt2x 


of this dissertation with great understanding. 
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ANTISLAVERY, PIETY, AND INSTITUTIONALISM: 
The Slavery Controversies in the 
Methodist Episcopal Chureh, 
1780 to 1844 


Chapter I 
COMPROMISE WITH REGRET: 


The Church and Slavery 1780-1816 


The Methodist protest against American Negro slavery 
began as do most moral protests--in a troubled conscience. It 
was continued, as protests must be, in various institutional 
guises hopefully created to trouble the consciences of a second 
and third generation. From 1780 to 1816 the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in America first tried to make an effective protest 
against slavery. Led by the smail, energetic, saintly and de- 
termined blacksmith's son, Francis Asbury, the ministry of the 
Church made repeated assaults on a system which they believed to 
be unjust, un-Christian, and contrary to the "laws of Steet 
Thwarted by the determination of Methodists to hold slaves, and 
their own determination to free both slave and master from sin, 
the Methodist clergy retreated from their early ardent attacks 
on Negro servitude. These attacks and the subsequent retreats 
are not only a part of the story of Methodism, but aise the 
story of how a “peculiar institution" in one section of the 
United States. affected an important religious denomination in a 
time of development and change. 

negro slaves were introduced into the English colonies 


ie 


uv 


at a time when their presence was most welcome. With an abun- 
dance of land and few workers, planters in Virginia and South 
Carolina found ready use for servile labor in tobacco patches 
and rice paddies. Northerners used slaves also--even in Roger 
Wiliiams! Rhode Island+--and by the American Revoiution, slavery 
existed in every colony in British america with an accompanying 
legal tee Social morality as well as the law accepted 
the Negro as a Slave. For although the consciences of slave- 
holders were sometimes prodded, ~ the first objections to slavery 
did not question the justice of owning men as property, but only 
demanded that the masters purge the system of its more flagrant 
a rdeaee Beyond this placation of conscience, however, public 
protest did not venture until the latter part of the seventeenth 
century when the Society of Friends became the most renowned 
opponent of slavery. 


Although the first Friend, Gecrge Fox, had become 


ee 


1. Mary Stoughton Locke, Anti-Slavery in America from 
the ingrodue tion of 805, Bos Slaves to the Prohibition of the 
Slave Trade, ]619- 7280 2 Boston, 1901, op. 9ff, 13-14. See also 
Ulrich “Bonne Phil » American Negro Slavery, New York, 1940, 
pp. 75-53. 


2. See John C. Hurd, Law of Freedom and Bondage, Boston, 
IS025 VOLe Ly) tore diseussion of the statutes concerning the 
regulation of slavery before 1776. 


3. Some slaveholders feared that upon conversion to 
Christianity the slave might have to be freed. This denotes some 
acknowledgement of juagement upon the system of slavery. Legis- 
lation soon made it clear, however, that a slave's condition 
would not change with baptism. The claims of a higher law ob- 
viously were not primary in the slaveholder's conscience. See 
Joseph B. Earnest, The Religious Development of the Negro in 
Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia, 1914, pp. 27-29, 30ff. 


4, Such “abuses” were harsh treatment of the slave and 
neglect of his religious instruction. See Locke, Anti-Slavery 
in America, pp. 15ff. 


convinced that slavery was an evil during a8 visit to Barbadoes 
in 1671, it was not until the Quakers had weathered years of 
persecution, schism, and internecine contrcversy that they turned 
their energies against slaveholding. Nevertheless, by 1714 
antislavery essays began to appear, written by prophetic Friends 
who hurled the Quaker doctrine or the Divine presence in every 
man against the institution of slavery. This extended literary 
effort, the devotion of the apostle, John Woolman, and the per- 
Bistence of yeariy meetings cleansed the society of all but the 
last taint of slavery by 1830.° The powerful testimony to the 
consistency of Quaker ideas and &etion earned for the Friends 2 
unique niche in social eepeayes Indeed, whenever historians 
approach the problems of antislavery they are accustomed to ask 
what the Quakers were doing and saying. 

Consistent opposition to Slavery, however, did not char- 
acterize most sectarian attitudes towards slavery. The Method- 
ists in America acquired a reputation for antagonism to slavery 
which outlasted their willingness to live up to it. This repu- 
tation was fostered by English precedents, American experience, 
Methodist "conscience" and the antislavery enthusiasm of men 
like Francis Asbury anc Thomas Coke, the bishops of the Methodist 
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5. Thomas Drake, and Slavery in America, New 
Haven, 1950, pp. 5, 23, 34 “37, 7. For a diseussion of Woolman's 
activities and influence see especially pp. 51-84, 


6. Jbid., p. 77- Drake rejects the idea that the 
Quakers manumitted their slaves for fear of insurrection or 
economic hardship. The motive, he elaims. was ideological. The 
North Carolina Friends maintained their antislavery position in 
Spite of legal disabilities. See also p. 84. 


- 
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Episcopal Chureh after 1784. Formed in England by the creative 
devotion of the Anglican priest, John Wesley, and the urgent 
preaching of his itinerants, the Methodist Secieties proposed 
to "reform the nation, more particularly the Church; fand/ to 
spread ecriptural holiness over the land. "! Seriptural holiness 
was the transformation of one's personal life from disobedience 
and hate into obedience and love. This transformation issued in 
avoiding evil, doing good, and attending the ordinances of the 
Church of England. To help his fellows determine what avoiding 
evil and doing good meant, Wesley outlined a guide to Christian 
etnics in the General Rules. Methodists were to exemplify their 
Salvation by refraining from drunkenness, trading in slaves, 
righting, buying smuggled goods, charging excessive interest, or 
enjoying self-indulgence of any kind. Furthermore, Wesleyans 
were expected to obey Biblical injunctions to feed the hungry, 
Clothe the naked, visit the sick, and generally do "good." Thus 
the Methodists, who brought their General Rules with them to 
America, had a personal philanthropic activism built into treir 
understanding of the Christian 1ife.® 

From 1743 when Wesley wrote the General Rules he repro- 
bated Methodist associations with slavery, and prohibited "the 
buying or selling the bodies and souls of men, women, and child- 


ren, with an intention to enslave them." This prohibition came 


7. Wade Crawford Barelay, To Reform the Nation, New 
York, 1950, vol. II of Early American Methodism, 1769-1844, in 
his History of Methodist Missions series, p. i. 


8. Ibid., p. 63. See also Doctrines and Discipline of 
the Methodist copal Church in the United States of America, 
Baltimore, 1789, pp. 48-50. Hereafter cited as Discipline. 


6 
from the pen and conseience of one who in 1774 condemned slevery 
in a special pamphlet. Did slaveholders complain that they had 
to hold their slaves, asked Wesley? 
I deny that villainy is ever necessary /he answered/. It 
is impossible that it should ever be necsesary for any 
reasonable creature to violate 41i the laws of Justice, 
Mercy, and Truth. No circumstances can make it necessary 
for a man to burst asunder all the ties of humanity. It 
can never be necessary for a rational being to sink himself 
below a brute.9 

Even though Wesley never proposed a plan for getting rid of 

Slavery, he nevertheless provided early Methodists with a theo- 

retical background for antislavery sentiment. 

Although there was no general movement towards emancipa- 
tion in America Guring the Revolutionary generation, prominent 
individuals shared Wesley's antagonism to slavery for various 
reasons and by differing degrees. In 1764 the colonial apolo- 
gist, James Otis, claimed "the selling and enslaving the human 
Species is a direct violation of natural rights alike vested in 


nLO Henry Laurens of South Carolina 


wrote that he abhorred a system so unjust as slavery, >~ and 


all men by their creator. 


Thomas Jefferson, too, regretted its existence. But Jefferson, 
who deplored the effect of Negro servitude among the white popu- 


lation, could not accept emancipation of the slaves without their 


9. John Wesley, Thoughts Upon Slavery, London, 1774, p. 
35. In his attack on slavery and the slave trade, Wesley was 
influenced by the writing of an American Friend, Anchony Benezet. 
See Drake, Quakers and Slavery, p. 91; also, John Wesley, The 
Journal of the Rev. John Wesley, A. M., Nehemiah Curnock, ed., 
London, 1909, V, 445, February 12, 1772. 


10. William Sumner Jenkins, Pro-~Sjavery Thought 43; the 
Qld Seuth, Chapei Hill, N. C., 1935, pp. 23, 27. Locke, Anti- 
Slavery jn America, pp. 46-57. 


11. Locke, Anti-Slavery in America, p. 52. 


i 
peanov elas Such mixed motives as self-interest and 4 troubled 
conscience were undoubtedly inherent in such actions as those of 
the Second Continental Congress and the State of Virginia when 
they forbade the importation of aievessae And geographical, 
economic, and social circumstances enabled philanthropic legis~- 
lation to guarantee by 1804 the end of legal slavery north of 
Mason and Dixon's ree Farther south, however, there was no 
danger that slavery would be Buoildesiedae and hostility to emanci- 
BB erry was only an indication that there would not soon be 
a general movement towards emancipation. The early American 


antislavery sentiment was primarily that of troubled individuals. 


12. Thomas Jefferson, Notes on the State of 
William Peden, ed., Chapel Hill, N. C., 1935, pp. 138, 1 seh. 


13. Locke, Anti-Slavery in America, pp. 73, 77. George 
M. Stroud, A Sketch of the Laws Relating to Slavery in the 
a ral] States of the United States of America, Philadelphia, 
uy S) S Pe 201. 


14. Dwight L. Dumond, Antislavery: The Crusade for 
Freedom in America. Ann Arbor, Mich., 1961, rp. 26-34. Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhede Island am Pennsylvania had 
all begun programs of emancipation before 1787. New York passed 
&@ gradual emancipation law in 1799 and New Jersey followed suit 
in 1804, Slavery still existed in the North but it had arrived 
at the "moment of truth.” 


15. By 1777 North Carolina had already passed a law 
forbidding manumission save for "meritorious service." This 
legislation was on’y the beginning of legal attack on emanci- 


ation in the South. See Hurd, Law of Freedom, I, 295; II, 7, 
35,95, 87, 975,99 s9l0e, e104; 143, 158. 


16. The hostility which Methodists encountered because 
Penge rules on slavery indicates the general feeling on the 
sub ject. 


Francis Asbury was one of those troubled individuals. 
More than any other man, he was responsible for the establish- 
ment of the Methodist movement in America. In 1771 at the age 
of twenty-six he volunteered to go to the American colonies to 
polster the Methodist Societies there. From the beginning of 
his American ministry, Asbury was pleased when the "poor Negroes" 
were "affected" by his preaching because their reaction signified 
to him that God was "no respecter of persons, "1! This willingness 
to accept the Negro on the basis of religious equality was in- 


18 


creased by conversations with antislavery men, and developed 


into a conscientious antagonism against slavery through his own 
meditations on the example set by the Friends. In 1778 he ob- 
served that "The more pious part of the people called Quakers are 
exerting themselves for the liberation of the slaves." He de- 
dermined that this kind of activity was "what the Methodists 

must come to or. . . the Lord /would/ depart from them."22 Free- 


born Garrettson was the exemplifizsation of Asbury's determination. 


17. Francis Asbury, The Journal and Letters of Francis 
Asbury, Elmer E, Clark, ed., Nashville, Tenn., 1953, I, 9-10, 
November 17, 1771. Also, ov. 43, September 11, 1772; p. 56, 
December 7, 17723; pe 57, December 8, 1772. 


18. Jbid., p. 9, November 17, 1771. In the intimate 
company of Methodist preachers, Asbury could not have failed to 
know of Freeborn Garrettson's conversion and conssquent manu- 
mission of his slaves. See Freeborn Garrettson, The Experience 
and Travels of Mr. Freeborn Garrettson, Philadelphia, 1791, pp. 
36-37. Hereafter cited as Garrettson, Experlence and Travels. 
See also Asbury, Journals, I, 25; April 3, 1772. Asbury talked 
with Daniel Roberdeau, a friend of George Whitefield's and a 
leading Philadelphia emancipationist. See National Cyclopedia 
of American Biography, II, 18. 


19. Jbid., 2733 May 10, 1778. 
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In 1775 upon his conversion to Christianity, Garrettson manu- 
mitted his slaves and became 4 Methodist preacher. By 1777 he 
was working among the slaves of North Carolina and trying "to in- 
culcate tie aoctrine of freedom in a private way" among the 
ha Spanshar Garrettson's activities doubtlessly further influenced 
Asbury to turn Methodist enthusiasm against slavery, but before 
that could happen Asbury had to become the acknowledgea leader of 
American Methodism. 

During a controversy over Methodist relations with the 
Church of England, Asbury emerged as the most influential Method- 
4st in America. Wesleyans were supposedly also Anglicans before 
1785. But as speeial conventicles for the reformation of the 
Chureh, they had created an ecclesiastical system of their own. 
A presiding officer, or general assistant, appointed preachers 
to "cireuits” after conferring with them. But since these preach- 
ers were laymen with no authority to administer the sacraments, 
Methodists were encouraged to receive communion from the ministers 
of the Church of England. By 1777 some Methodist preachers in 
Virginia were asking to administer the sacraments because of the 
scarcity of Anglican priests and an increase in the number of 
Methodists. Asbury opposed such a step in agreement with Wes- 
ley's determination to remain within the Church of England. In 
1779, &@ year after the general assistant, Thomas Rankin, had gone 


ee ne 


76277 20. Garrettson, Experience and Travels, pp. 36-37, 40ff., 


21. John J. Tigert A Const ibutional ° 
Episcopal Methodism, Nashville, Tenn., 1916, pp. 2 Sa 


10 
to England, Asbury got a Maryland conference to name him general 
assistant and to agree to remain within the Anglican communion. 

He dominated the conference by following Wesley's example: after 
listening to arguments on & proposal he would decide the matter 
as he saw fit. But his power extended cver only a few preachers. 
A confereneve in Fluvanna County, Virginia which ineluded the 
majority of Methodist preachers in America had recently seceded 
from the chureh, formed a presbyterian polity, and given its 
ministry the power to celebrate the Lord's sipoa aaa Asbury rode 
south to plead with his erring brethren and led them all back 
into the Church of England within two vecretae 

At Baltimore in 1780 before the seceders had re-entered 
the church, but when Asbury was sure of his power, he and his 
conference made the first American Methodist pronouncement against 
Slavery. Although his conscience told him he must oppose bond- 
age, Asbury and the circuit riders did so within the context of 
the evangelical purpose of their movement. As Asbury put it: 
", . . There is cause to presume, tnac some are more intent on 
promoting the freedom of [the slaves!/ bodies, than the freedom 
of their souls; without which they must be the vassals of Satan 
in eternal fateh ved This did not mean, of course, that the 


slaves should not be liberated. The context of the decision to 


— 


hy 8 22s, Asbury, Journals, I, 304; June 30, 1779. sh also 
esSley Marsh Gewehr, The ereat Awakening in Virginia, 1740-1790, 
Durham, N. C., 1930, p. 161. Also Tigert, Constitutional History, 


DDsao1e leo. 
23. Tigert, Constitutional History, pp. 121-125. 


24. Asbury, Journals, I, 273; May 10, 1778. 


alas ‘ 
move against slavery reveals the determination of the preachers. 
Threatened with a lasting schism in slaveholdiig territory where 
two-thirds of the Methodists pvedhae they nonetheless condemned 
slavery. They required the traveling preachers, the highest 
ordei: in the Methodist "hierarchy," to set free whatever slaves 
they held. ss for the members of the societies, the conference 
gently expressed its "disapprobation" of slave-holding. It 
premised its aetion on the understanding of slavery as contrary 
to divine, human, and natural justice, a violation of the Golden 
Rule, and ineonsistent with "pure vari btonWine peeauee 1t did not 
dispossess the Methodists of their slaves, the rule was not very 
harsh; but it was a warning. The Christian community has the 
responsibility to cease doing what is wrong, the preachers were 
suggesting. It has a further responsibility, they added, to care 
for the religtous edueation of those in pondacetels Troubled by 
both the institution and its attendant evils, the conference now 
had to see if its requirement and wishes were carried out. 


The expurgation of slavery from the societies could have 


e5. Tigert, Constitutional History, p. 105. 


26. The Methodists believed themselves ealled to re- 
estabiish "pure religion,” so that slavery was clearly un-Meth- 
odistical. The demand for purity in any area of life was backed 
by threat of diseipline. See Asbury, Journals, I, 165; October 
13, 1775: "I have this day been obliged to reduce them to four- 
teen; and this day I put out a woman for excessive drinking. 
Here we see the necessity and advantage of discipline. No doubt 
but Satan will use all his endeavors to thrust in some who are 
unsound and insincere, so that they, by their ungodly esnduct 
may help to bring reproach on the spiritual Church of Church, * 


e7. Minutes of the al Conferences of the Methodist 
Episgopal Church, New York, 1840, I, 12. Hereafter cited as 
Minutes. 


ae 

been accomplished had the Methodist ministers been willing to pay 
the price. The price was consistency, strictness, and 4 dis- 
vegrard for the size of the Wesleyan movement. The Quaker anti- 
slavery apostles were paying the price, almost identifying 
Quakerism with antislavery, but it was taking a long time to 
achieve success, Aware of the difficulties attending antislavery 
action, the Methodist itinerants slowly increased the pressure 
against their slavehoiding fellows. And although some Weslevans 
might defend osleyaoy = = others liberated their ee oe eae Fur- 
thermore, there was no mitigation of the pressure after the 
Virginia preachers had returned to the Church of SaeaaReee In 
1783 a Virginia conference threatened to suspend local preachers 
who did not liberate their see Asbury was elated, He 
wrote, "We all agree in the spirit of African liberty, and strong 
testimonies were borne in its favor in our love-feast, ">" 

In the spring of 1784 the circuit riders translated anti- 
slavery pressure into further disciplinary action. They voted to 


expel from the societies all Methodists who bought and sold 


28. Asbury, Journals, I, 442; June 6, 1783. 


29. Wiiiitam Bennett, Memorials of Methodism in Virginia, 
Richmond, 1871, p. 133. Garrettson, Experience and Travels, p. 
208. Thomas Haskins, "Journai," (Typescript copy of original 
manuscript in the Library of Congress), II, February 24, 1783. 


30. See Wade Crawford Barclay, Missionary Motivation and 
Expansion, New York, 1944, vol. I of Early American Methodis 
1769-1844 in his History of Methodist Missions, pp. 62-71. 

31. Minuves, I, 18. 


32. Asbury, sournais, I, 443; May 7, 1783. 


enemy of slavery. Together with Francis Asbury, Coke was to 
superintend the new chureh which a special conference formed in 
Baltimore during the Christmas season of 1784. In spite of their 
independence the preachers conformed to the organization and 
rules of the English societies save where the American situation 
called for changes. A most signifieant change was the new and 
drastic rule against slavery. With control of the sacraments for 
the first time, the conference made one change in the terms of 
communion. Anv Methedist who did not free his slaves as care~ 
fully directed by the Diseinline of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church was to be denied the elements of the Lord's Supper and 


She: 
expelled from the Church. The rule was implacable, inescapable, 


35. Robert Emory, History the Discipline of the Meth- 
odjist Episeopal Church, New York, 1844, pp. 23ff. Hereafter 
eited as Emory, Disejipline. Emory prints the first paselpline 
which contained the rule on holding slaves, pp. 43-44: 

"Quest. 42. What methods can we take to extirpate slavery? 

"Ans. We are deeply conscious of the impropriety of making 
new terms of communion for @ religious society already estab- 
lished, excepting on the most pressing occasion: and such we 
esteem the practice of holding our fellow-~-creatur in slavery. 
We view it as contrary to the golden law of God on which hang all 
the law and the prophets, and the unalienable rights of mankind, 
as well as every principle of the revolution, to hold in the 
deepest abasement, in a more abject slavery than is perhaps to be 
found in any part of the world except Ameriea, so many gouls that 
are all capable of the im&ge of God. 

"We therefore think it our most bounden duty to take immedi-: 
ately some effeetual method to extirpate this abomination from 
among us: and for that purpose we add the following to the rules 
of our society, viz.: 

"), Every member of our society who has slaves in his pos- 
session, shall, within twelve months after notice given to him 
by the assistant, (which notice the assistants are required im- 
mediately and without delay, to give in their respective circuits) 
legally execute and record an instrument, whereby he emancipates 
and sets free every slave in his possession who is between the 
ages of forty and forty-five immediately, or at farthest when 
they arrive at the ages of forty-five. 

"And every slave who is between the ages of twenty-five and 
forty immadiately, or at the farthest at the expiration of five 
years from the date of the said instrument. 


15 
and definite. The Virginians, however, were to have two years! 


36 


grace within which to comply, and emancipation was to conform 


to civil law; but as a change from previous "suggestions" and 
"disapprobations" the prophetic message was clear. Methodist lay- 


men as well as preachers ought not and would not hold slaves, 


"And every slave who is between the ages of twenty and 
twenty-five immediately, or at farthest when they arrive at the 
aeenoL viILeuy . 

"And every slave under the age of twenty, as soon as they 
arrive at the age of twenty-five at farthest. 

"And every infant born in slavery after the above-mentioned 
rules are complied with, immediately on its birth. 

"dO, Every assistant shall keep a journal, in which he shall 
regularly minute down the names and ages of all the slaves be- 
longing to all the masters in his respective circuit, and also 
the date of every instrument executed and recorded for the manu- 
mission of the slaves, with the name of the court, book, and 
folio, in which the said instruments respectively shall have been 
recorded: which journal shall be handed down in each circuit to 
the succeeding assistants. 

"2. In consideration that these rules form a new term of 
communion, every person concerned, who will not comply with then, 
Shall have liberty quietly to withdraw himself from our society 
within the twelve months succeeding the notice given as afore- 
‘gaid: otherwise the assistant shall exclude him in the society. 

"4h, No person so voluntarily withdrawn, or so excluded, 
shall ever partake of the supper of the Lord with the Methodists, 
till he complies with the above requisitions, 

"5S, No person holding slaves shall, in the future, be ad- 
mitted into society or to the Lord's Supper, till he previously 
complies with these rules concerning slavery. 

"N.B. These rules are to affect the members of our society 
no farther than is consistent with the laws of the states in 
which they reside. 

"And respecting our brethren in Virginia that are concerned, 
and after due consideration of their peculiar circumstances, we 
allow them two years from the notice given, to consider the 
expedience of compliance or non-compliance with these rules, 

"Quest. 43. What shall be done with those who buy or sell 
Slaves, or give them away? 

"Ans, They are inmediately to be expelled: unless they 
buy them on purpose to free them." 


36. Why the Virginians were exempted, the clergy did not 
say. Possibly it was because of the many slaveholders who had 
entered the societies during the Great Awakening. See Gewehr, 


Great Awakening, p. 243. 
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This departure from the more cautious course under Asbury 
was due to the influence of the fiery Dr. Coke and the Methodists! 
newly acquired Mereroee Coke was so impetuous on the subject 
of slavery that his preaching against it raised mobs against 
nope As Wesley's special representative in America he was a 
new influence acting upon Asbury and the Christmas Conference. 
Introduce such a fervent personality into the excitement of 
creating a new church and the ministry would, of course, want to 
do "the right thing.” With the opportunity to control communion 
for the first time, a desire to start off with a clean moral 
slate, an antislavery feeling and the natural impetuosity of 
evangelical preachers in the optimism of a creative moment, the 
Conference quite naturally over-extended its moral demands on a 
pragmatic plane. The all-inelusiveness and the uncompromising 
character of the stand against slavery portended much greater 
difficulties than those of 1780. For could ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline achieve at one blow what persuasion and preaching had 
been suggesting for only & few years? 

Coke and Asbury did not have long to await the results of 


their bold action. Although some masters in Maryland emancipated 


37. How much Wesley actually influenced the new rules one 
can only quess. That he despised slavery and acted vigorously 
against the slave trade 1s common knowledge, and there is little 
doubt that the rules would have appeared milder from England than 
from a master's house. The action of the conference, however, 
does reflect the mind cf its English Superintendent, Dr. Coke. 


38. Samuel Drew Life of the Rey. Thomas Coke, I,D. 
New York, 1818, pp. 3 Cr aca 


abt 
their slaves, 2? a gveat number in Virginia--where almost one- 
half of all Methodists vigedcocaumen a furor which frightened 
the ministry into reconsidering the decision of the Christmas 
Conference. Virginia and North Carolina preachers exchanged 
threats and denunciations on the subject of slavery in the con- 
ference of 1785. The center of the controversy was Dr. Coke, 
who defended the new rule with the same vigor he had shown as 
he stumped about Virginia on his own personal antislavery cru- 
See His chief antagonist was ealm, intelligent Jesse Lee, 
who later became the founder of New England Methodism. Lee, an 
antislavery son of a slaveholder, maintained that the new rule 
on slavery had been ill-timed and ill-advised since it had ex- 
cited "strong prejudices" against the preachers. Thus prejudiced, 


he pointed out, the masters kept the ministers from the slaves 


and closed their minds to prudent antislavery measures. Else- 
where, Devereaux Jarratt, the Anglican rector who patronized 
Virginia Methodisn, agreed with Lee. He wrote to an acquaintance 


that the rule had “already done more harm than the united effort 


39. Jesse Lee, A Short History of the Methodists, Balti- 
more, 1810, p. 88. Barclay, Reform the Nation, p. 91. Haskins, 
Journals," II, April 4, 1785. Drew, Coke, p. 133. Warren 
Thomas Smith, "Thomas Coke and Early American Methodism," (un- 
published Ph.D. dissertation, Boston University, 1953), p. 203 
quotes from Coke's journal for June 1, 1785. 


4Q, Estimate from statistics in Minutes, I, 25-26, 


41, Drew, Coke, pp. 133, 135. Coke later wrote, "TIT 
bore & public testimony against Slavery, and have found out a 
method of delivering it without much offence, or at least without 
causing & tumult: and that is, by first addressing the Negroes 
in a very pathetic manner on the Duty of Servants to Masters; and 
then the Whites will receive quietly what I have to say to them 
° © e e ©@6©From Smith, "Coke," p. 199. 
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of all the Preachers, I fear, will ever do a pee Although 
Lee and Jarratt did not succeed in convincing the more rabid 
antislavery preachers, they had the logic of circumstances on 
their side. In June the Baltimore Conference suspended the rule 
on behalf of the whole Church. Although they realized that the 
action taken in December had been precipitous, the Methodists 
wished to keep the record straight. They announced that the 
prineiples upon which they had acted had been correct: "We do 
hold in the deepest abhorrence, the practice of slavery; and 
shall not cease to seek its destruction by ail wise and prudent 
feanse ie 

Thus the directive on slavery had failed because the 
Methodists had departed from "wise and prudent means." As an 
institution, the Methodist Episcopal Chureh was weak: it did 
not have a constituency thoroughly devoted to its demands. Gen- 
erally the ministers exercised only a specious moral authority. 
The Quakers were removing slavery from amongat themselves only 
by years of hard work with a stable membership which was not 
continuously enlarged by evangelical preaching. What was diffi- 
cult under relatively favorable circumstances for the Friends 


was impossible for the Methodists because of their revivalism - 


ey he, mee Journals, I, 488; May 30, 1785. Minton 

» Memoir of the Rev. Jesse Lee with Extracts from his 
Journals, New York, 1823, p. 79. Drew, Coke, p. 135. W. Le 

See ne cane of Methocisa in Nerth Carolina, Nashville, Tenn., 

» Pe ° eroy Lee, Life and Times of the Rev. Jesse 
Lee, Charleston, S.C. , 1648) pp. ae 342f. Letter of Devereau 
earratt to Edward Dromgoole, May 31, 1785. Edward Dromgoole 
feceae Southern Historical Collection, the University of North 
ro na. 


43, Minutes, I, o4. 


Between 1780 and 1784 ten thousand Americans flooded into the 
Methodist & aeeneeees There was certainly not enongh time to 
prepare these new Wesleyans to accept the moral authority of the 
Chureh if they thought that that authority demanded too much of 
them. Even Coke, who had been 80 instrumental in the passage of 
the rule, wrote in June that the "minute on Slavery" had been 
suspended because the Church was “in too infantile a state to 
push things to exerenity fume 
The weakness of the Church meant that the rule had to be 
given up also for social and theoreticél reasons. In a society 
where more than one denomination of the Church exists, the threat 
of excommunicétion is not an effective deterent to one's breaking 
& peculiar sectarian law. Qne could easily join another church. 
In &@ secular seciety like America in 1785, one could even more 
easily just wander baek out into the "world." Had the rule been 
continued there would no doubt have been few manumissions as well 
as few Methodists since most slaveholders did not want to emanci- 
pate their slaves. Thus the Church would have failed in the 
major areas of its activity since it wanted a multiplicity of 
both manumissions and Methodists. This desire did mt derive 
from anything so crude as a membership contest with other denomi- 


46 
nations of Christians. The Methodist Episcopal Church during 


jel DL bps la, Ot. 
45, Smith, "Coke," p. 203. 
46, It is true, however, that the revivalist churches, no 


matter what denomination, would try to get as many converts as 
possible for questionable as well as admirable motives. 
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the formation of the Republic was primarily 4 missionary organi~ 
zation. The enforcement of morality, important as it was to the 
Wesleyans, was secondary to the task of "preaching the Gospel to 
every creature." No obstacle, therefore, could be allowed to 
4nterfere with the ministry of the Chureh. If the master kept 
them from the slaves, the preachers reasoned, the Negroes would 
never know of God's love for them. Furthermore, the master, 
alienated by harsh rules, would shut himself away, not only from 
his own salvation, but also from infiuences which would work 
ultimately to free his slaves. It is easy to see why the Meth- 
odists withdrew a rule so poorly timed and unenforceable, which 
caused a reacticn so eontrary to the best interests of ail con- 
cerned--slave, master, and Church. Although the Methodist 
ministry was still certain that slavery was nonewie they had 
learned that enlightened efforts must be carried out in a real 
world of selfish men, incompiete institutions, and complicating 
cireumstances. The problem for the early Wesleyans, as for most 
men, was to know how much to yield to complicating circumstances 
without betraying their God, 

Many Methodists were not ready to yield too much as 
antislavery activity continued. Dr. Coke had managed to get the 


Virginia Conferenee to petition the legislature of North Carolina 


47. Nathan Bangs, A History of the Methodist Episcopal] 
Chureh, New York, 1840, I, 217 is a modification of this in- 
terpretation. Bangs, writing in 1839 to placate southern cpinion. 
maintained that the Methodists in 1785 did not really believe ‘ 
Slavery & sin to exclude a man from the Kingdom of God, or else 
as honest men” they could not have suspended the rule of 1784, 


21 
48 
to allow emancipation in that state and Asbury visited the 
h 
governor to discuss the problem. 9 Coke also got the ministry 
to ask the Virginia legislature to abolish slavery gradually in 
the Oia Dominionees But such activities were successful among 


ot Asbury discussed with some 


neither Methodists nor lawmakers, 
friends "the resentment expressed by Virginia legislators against 
general yale tionele tak leg Resentment, however, did not squeleh 
Methodist antislavery activity. With a note of pride, Asbury 
recorded in his Journals in 1788 that although 2 minister of 
another denomination preached "against the freedom of the slaves, 
Our brother Everett with no less zeal and boldness eries aloud 
for fibentyerenaneipetd ontl> Devereaux Jarratt reacted dif- 
rarcationes "Even allowing that those who retain Bondsmen are 
wrong in so doing,” he wrote a Methodist local preacher, Edward 
Dromgoole, "yet I should think they ought not to be put upon a 


55 
level (as they are now) with horsethieves & Hogstealers. ..." 


48, Grissom, Methodism in North Carolina, p. 229. Gewehr 
Great Awakening, p. 243. Drew, Coke, p. 134. 


49, Gewehr, Great Awakening, p, 248. 

50. Drew, Coke, pp. 135-136. 

51. Gewehr, Great Awakening, p. 243. The Virginia House 
of Delegates received nine identical petitions for and one strong 
petition against slavery from rredominantly Methodist territory. 

52. Asbury, Journals I, 498; November 15, 1785. 

53. Ibid., p. 582; Nevember 1, 1788. 


54, Jarratt's re.ction may have been conditioned by the 
fact he was 4 slaveholde’>. Albert Deems Betts, History of South 
Carolina Methodism, Colubia, S. C., 1952, p. 50. 


55. Letter of Devereaux Jarratt to Eiward Dromgoole, 
March 22, 1788. Dromgoole Papers. Jarratt believed some 
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Beyond the level of the local church, Methodists were 
contributing to the development of an antislavery tradition. 
Into the historic General Rules, Asbury, now calling himself 


auenepees pases ol the same rule on slavery which Wesley had in- 


oe ed we 


serted into the English minutes in 1743. Methodists were now 


expected to "evidence their desire of salvation’ by avoiding, 


among other evils, the enslavement of their fellow man. Else- 


where James O'Kelly, a presiding sider in Virginia, published 


silaveholders to be honest men who thought themselves right ac- 
cording to the Old Testament and "by the writings of the Apostles 
whose directions & Exhortations to Bond & Free incline them t 
believe that such Stations & relations /as masters and eieveey, 
were to exist under the Gospel.” Deeply hurt by Methodist attacks 
upon him, Jarratt complained that the preachers ought not to 
condemn slaveholders who claimed to be Christians, since by so 
doing they broke up the communion. That such condemnation could 
easily do so is indicated by the language of James Meacham, a 
circuit rider, in his journal: "May God keep me humble, and 

take me to his Self before I ever fall into that abominable Spirit 
of Blood. -~if I ever get rich through Slavery I shall esteem 
myself a Tratter, and claim a part in Hell w hep ee and the 
rich glutton--I feel an Holy Ambition Bea Blood, bloed, 
blood. O how it eryes from the ground up to God against the poor 
Antichristian.” James Meacham, Journal, August 1, 1789, in 


William K. Boyd, ed., "A Journai of James Meacham," His a 

Papers (Trinity College Historical Society) Series IX (1912), 82. 
56. "Superintendent" was the English translation of 

"Bishop" but was not so impressive a designation. The conferences 


appear never to have voted specifically to call the superintend- 
ents Bishop, but the title did appear in the Minutes for the 


first time in 1787. See Emory, Discipline, p. 82. 

57. From 1785 to 1792 with no General Conference, alter- 
ations were made in the Discipline by Asbury's submitting pro- 
posed amendments to annual conferences and having them adopted. 
Fmory, Discipline, pp. 79-80. Asbury was in charge of publica- 
tion of the Diseipline alse. See also Asbury, Journals, I, 499; 


November 27, 1788, p. 565, April 2, 1788 for comment on his 
editing ehores. 


58, This editing happened sometime between 1887 and 
1789. The Diseipline of 1787 contains no reference to slavery, 
while the Discipline of 1/89 contains the General Rule on 
Slavery, p. 49. 


59. The presiding elder directed the work of several 
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William Colbert in one and James nak enaice Samuel 
Mitenela pos and Richard atone 2 in Virginia did not shrink 
from preaching against slavery. O'Kelly provided pressure 
peculiar to a rebel for when the popular Virginian rejected 
Asbury's leadership and rode out of the Church in 1792, he took 
his antislavery reputation with vraeoe Evidently in reaction 
the Virginia Conference by a resolution and signed compact re- 
fused ordination to slaveholders, |° And two months later in 
Sharieston, South Carolina, twenty-two of the southernmost 
preachers in the Methodist Episcopal Church signed a similar 


72 


peneenen aaa In addition, a8 emancipation increased the 


— 


65. William Colbert, "A Journal of the Travels of Wil- 
liam Colbert, Methodist Preacher through parts of Maryland 
Pennsylvania, New York, Delaware and Virginia in 1790 to 1828," 
(Typescript copy of the original manuscript in Garrett Biblical 
Institute), July 24, 1796. 


66. James Meaeham, Journal, August 20, 1791 in William 
K. Boyd, ed., "A Journal of James Meacham," His a] Papers 
(Trinity College Historical Society) Series X (1914)}, 89. 


67. See Helen T. Catterall, Judicial Cases foncennns. 
American Slavery and the Negro, Washington, D. C., 1926-1937, I, 
153. 

68. James Meacham, Journal, March 10, 1796 in William 


K. Boyd, ed., "A Journal of James Meachan, " to Papers 
(Trinity College Historical Society) Series X (1914), 102. 


69. Asbury, Journals, Ii, 13; April 30, 1794; 32, 
November 16, 1794. Tigert, Constitutional History, pp. 260ff. 


70. O'Kelly's following was in Virginia and North Caro- 
lina, See Barclay, Missionary Motivat pp. 62-71. Aliso As- 
bury, Journals, II, 33; November 25, i7oh, Also Barclay, Reform 
the Nation, 6. 79. "ae 

71. Doeummnt of Agreement on Slavery, January 2, 1795. 


South Carolina Conference Historical Society Papers at Wofford 
College. 


72. Gewehr, Great Awakening, pp. 235ff. 


ao 
ministry appointed a day of general thanksgiving to God for His 
abundant graciousness, evidenced in part by the fact that many 
"Africans" were "free and pious." But thanks could be offered 
only after a day of humiliation to lament, among other things, 
"the deep rooted vassalage that still reigneth in many parts 
of these free, independent, United States. . . ."(3 In short, 
the Methodists thought things were getting better, but they Imew 
that they were not yet very good. 
| The dialectical nature of the situation was demonstrated 
vividly in the General Conference of 1796. !* Having avoided 
slavery in 1792, the Conference tried to oppose it now while 
doing obeisance to complicating circumstanees. Out of a discus- 
sion in which some appeared to defend Negro servitude, /> the 
ministers of the Church agreed on an involved and equivesal ai- 
rective, Declaring themselves firmly opposed to slavery, they 
could only suggest annual conferences make "whatever regulations 
they judge/d/ proper" on accepting slaveholders as officials of 
the societies, Furthermore, no slaveholder could be admitted 
into the Churech--until his pastor had spoken to him "freely and 
faithfully on the subject of slavery." Should a member buy a 
73. Minutes, I, 63-64, 
74. The General Conference was the governing oniiera the 
ehureh which met first in 1792. Not a delegated assembly, 


ministers came to discuss matters of importance tec the general 
structure of the chureh, such as the fixing of boundaries of 
annual conferences, James M. Buckely, Constitutional and Parlija- 
mentary History of the Methodist Episcopal Church, New York, 
1912 9 ppseclrn coer 


75. Colbert, "Journal," October 29, 1796. 
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slave, the quarterly meeting spite teed would determine how 
long he could keep him. On at least one point the rule was un- 
qualified: ne Methodist could sell a slave. The Conference 
was frustrated by its helplessness and appealed to ali Methodists 
to "consider the subject of negro-slavery with deep attention” 
until the next General Conference in 1800 when the body would 
receive all "important thoughts" on "steps towards eradicating 


Gh 


this enormous evil" from the Church. The Conference had made 
a universal ethic on slavery impossible by giving local churches 
the power to translate its wishes into action. Anyone with a 
normal facility for rationalization could develop a circumstan- 
tial argument for retaining his slaves, and enough 3laveholders 
admitted to membership would soon prejudice the action of the 
quarterly conferences. The enforcement of the rule on slavery 
would vary with the temper of the preachers and their congrega- 
tions. Tnus the only real change which the Conference made was 
to break the official silence imposed by the erisis of 1785/5; 
the Chureh would try once more to regulate slavery-~but only 
Slightly. The proscription against selling slaves was new but 
Slavery was not literally condemned. The final import was clear 
to one ¢ircuit rider who wrote: "Debate on slavery ended, .... 


they who hold slaves are to be continued in Society! Mle 


76. The quarterly meeting conference was the assembly of 
the lay officials of a circuit whieh controlled the different 
societies within the circuit according to the Discipline. 


T7- Discipline, 1798, pp. 169-171. 
78. Colbert, "Journal," October 31, 1796. 
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The man chiefly responsible for the coneiliatory mood 
of the rules was Bisher Francis Asbury who determined to let 
neither masters nor slaves remain outside the claims of the 
Gospel. Although Thomas Coke was a legitimate superintendent, 
he spent most of his time in the West Indies or Europe. |? Thus 
Asbury as effective arehitect of American Methodism and the per- 
sonal commander of the army of eireuit riders was more powerful 
on such important matters as slavery. He wrote to a friend in 
1(97; 
I am perfectly satisfied with the part I took in the 
General Conference relative to the slaves. ... It is of 
great consequence to us to have proper aecess to the masters 
and the slaves. I had a case, a family I visited more than 
a year ago, a tyrannical old Welshman. I saw there he was 
cruel, his people were wicked, and treated like dogs. 'Well,' 
say you, 'I wovld not go near sush a man's house,! That 
would be just as the devil would have it. In one year I saw 
that man softened, his pecple admitted into the house of 
prayer, the whole plantation, 40 or 50 singing and praising 
God. What now can sweeten the bitter cup like religion? 
The slaves soon see the preachers are their friends, and 
soften their owners towards them. There are thousands here 
of slaves who if we could come out to them would embrace 
religion. It is of vast moment for us to send the news far 
and wide. It hath its influence, 
Association with pious masters coupled with a desire to preach 
to the slaves was blunting Asbury's original sharpness against 
Slavery as part of a way of life. He indicated his position 
publiely in 1798 in an annotated edition of the Diseipline. To 


an attack on trading in slaves, he added that Methodists should 
"give the credit due to multitudes who do not enslave the minds 


79. Drew, Coke, Chapters VIII, XIV, XVII. 


80. Letter of Franeis Asbury to George Hoberts, February 
ll, 1797. Im Asbury, Journals, III, 160, 
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of their seryants, but allow them ful] liberty to attend the 
preaching of the gospel. . . "22 


only after many years of care and worry for the spiritual wel- 


The Bishop could say this 


fare of the “Afrdeans, "87 Neither he nor the Chureh consetousilv 
liked slavery any better than they ever had, but they were be- 
ginning to be able to live with it 83 


81. Diseipline, 1798, p. 138. The same year the Meth- 
odist periodical, The Methodist Magazine cerried an attack on 
the slave trade taken from English sources. See "A Summary View 
Sea Slave Trade," The Methodist Magazine II (April, 1798), 
1Ot—TO7- 


82. As noted above, Asbury and the Chureh ministered tc 
colored folk almost from the beginning of Methecdism in the New 
World. By 1794 in the middle states the Negroes were worshipping 
apart from the whites in some places. See for example, Asbury, 
Journals, II, p. 18: June 29, 1794. Sometimes Asbury would 
moan that Methodists would "probably have done better" to preach 
to "Africans" only, especially in Charleston, Asbury, Journals, 
II, p. 78: February 17, 1796. See also Asbury, Journals, I, p. 

7h June 1, 1788. Journals, II, p. 6: February 25, 1794; p. 
6, February 26, 1795; p. 65, October 25, 1795; p. 108, December 
15, 17963 p. 110, December 28, 1796. 


83. John Woolman would not receive the free hospitality 
of slaveholders, for example, whereas Asbury would. See Drake, 
Quakers and Slavery, p. 59. Woolman, was in a better financial 
position to pay than Asbury was, for the Methodist Bishop re-~ 
ceived very little salary for his work, Nevertheless, associa- 
tion with goed Methodists who owned slaves would wield a certain 
influence to mitigate the Bishop's open hostility to slavery. 
Compare Asbury, Journais, I, p. 482: John Kimbrough, with whom 
Asbury stayed, ana Heads of Families at the First sus of the 

ted States taken in the year 1790 (South CTEM De ig 
the slaves) 
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and 
Journals, I, pe 506 George Capers HF (SC) p. 33 (15 
Journals, I, p. 564 Jacob Rumph HF (SC) p. 98 (23) 
gOurnals, IT) opec5is Felix Seymour HF (Wa) pv. 26 a 
Journals, I, p. 537 Jeremiah White HF (Va) p. 42 53 
Journals, I, p. 482 Col. Joseph Herndon HPF 


NC) p. 121 (9 
sournels, I, p. 621 Thomas Tomlinson (22, 

als, I, p. 497 Willtam Frazier HF (Md) p. 37 (17) 
Asbury was not so dull as to miss the predicament of ha ing to 
rely on the masters. In his journal he confided, "0 /were he 
less pious he would have ey MT be dependent on slaveholders 
is in part to be a slave, and I was free born." Asbury, 
Journais, II, p. 151: January 9, 1798. 
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The enervating dialectic of mission and morality in the 
Bishop's own mind was being resolved against a background of 
popular reluctance to abolish slavery. In 1789 emancipating 


Methodists°* had inclined Asbury to anticipate a decline of 


8 
slavery in parts of Virginia and Maryland. ° And one local 


preacher in his Georgia cabin at night pondered over a plan of 
general Pees tees These incidents, however, were but ex- 
ceptions to the general acceptance of slavery. Preachers could 
easily find men who would not give up their slaves, explaining, 


as one man did, that "God Almighty gave them to him, and he in- 


87 88 


tended to keep them;"-' or those who would hire out their slaves, 


cr others who assailed a minister bitterly when he called the 


189 


slaves "brethren. Some masters complained that since they 


8. See, for example, Asbury, Journals, III, 260n. Also 
Journals, I, 656; November 8, 1790; p. 736, December 3, 1792. 


85. Jbld., I, 582: November 2, 1788; p. 590, January 13, 
1789. John Hope Franklin, From Slavery to Freedom, New York, 
1947, pp. T44-145, 


86. Letters of Daniel Grant to John Owen, Jr., September 
3, 1790 and September 15, 1791. David Campbell Papers, Duke . 
University. 


87. Colbert, "Journals," August 6, 1791. Also Asbury, 
Journals, II, 151; January 9, 1798. 


88. Asbury, Journals, II, 109; December 19, 1796. 


89. Colbert, "Journals." March 22, 1796. "My feelings 
oeye meen are in this place, when I was informed I was to be 
spoken to, for calling the Black people Brethren, anc sisters 
here and at Milford: Tho I do not remember, that I did eall 
them brethren and sisters, but when I spoke to them collectively, 
and I know not what objection can be brought to speaking to them 
in this manner, seeing that God has made of one biood all nations 
of men, for to dwell on the face of the earth. And though it is 
urged, that, calling them Brother and Sister, will make them 
proud; I fear--their unwillingness to call them brother and sister 
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another, their area of circulation soon shrank. Even though a 
circuit rider would not identify himself 80 much with a community 
as a local preacher, he could still identify his interests with 
the people he knew in a group of communities. Thus by the General 
Conference of 1800 the Methodist Episcopal Church was either 
yielding to its environment or at least becoming intimate with 
it. <A majority of those who held ecclesiastical power were op~ 
posed to slavery, but they were buckling before laws,pre judices, 
and econemic interest. What would happen, they mused, if the 
Church opposed the system of slavery rather than the holding of 
Slaves--the evil rather than the individuals who were involved 
Bay slave 

The general Conference of 1800, meeting for the third 
time in Baltimore, tried to exert pressure against the laws which 
upheld slavery. Rejecting antislavery rules similar to those 
adopted at the Christmas Conference in 1784, the traveling minis- 
try agreed not to hold slaves in states where laws were amenable 
to Bree Neat ont They further addressed their flocks in a 
gentle but hopeful antislavery document. "We have considered 
{Negro slavery/" they said, "as repugnant to the unalienable 
rights of mankind, and to the spirit of the Christian religion." 
Therefore they had "restricted" themselves by the "strongest 


regulations" and levied "very mild and tender restrictions on 


O4. Journals of the General Conferences of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, New York, 1855, I, 40-41, 44. Hereafter cited 
as General Conference Journals. Charles Elliott, History of the 

reat Secession from the Methodist Episcopal Church in the Year 
1845, Cineinnati, Ohio, 1855, column 39. Hereafter cited as 
Elliott, Great Secession. 
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/the/ society at large." Now, in an attempt to strike "a blow 
to the root of the enormous evil,” the General Conference di- 
rected the annual conferences to petition states' legislatures 
to abolish slavery gradually. The appeal was published after it 
had been signed by the bishops and three elders from the South. 7> 
An honest and calm statement of the Methodists! case, the address 
truthfully evaluated the restrictions on the society as "tender." 
The Conference had even rejected a proposal of a South Carolinian, 
Nicholas Snethen, to toughen them up a pit. 2° The new course, 
however, was still antagonistic to slavery. If circumstances 
prohibited the exclusion of slaveholders from the Church, the 
Methodists would move against the circumstances. 

The new tactic against slavery failed. ‘The annual con- 
ferences did not do what was. required of them. The papers of the 
Baltimore and Virginia conferences with ehurches in four 3siave- 
holding states mention no attempts to draw up petitions on slav- 
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a And the reaction of South Carolinians” to the Address 


95. Bishops Richard Whateoat, Francis Asbury, and 
Thomas Coke signed anead of William McKendree, Jesse Lee, and 
Ezekiel Cooper. Cooper was from Maryland, the rest were from 
Virginia. See The Address of the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episeopal Church to all their Brethren and Friends in 
the United States, Baltimore Conference Papers, Lovely Lane 
Museum, Baltimore, Maryland. 


96. General Conference Journals, I, 40. 


97. See Baltimore Conference Papers, Lovely Lane Museum, 
as the Journals of the Virginia Conference at Randolph Macon 
ollege, 


98. The reaction of the South Carolinians impressed 
Asbury more than that of any other state, probably because there 
were almost as many Negroes as whites in South Carolina, and be- 
cause in Charleston there were more. Ninth Census, I: The 


Se 
4ndicates the fate of antislavery pronouncements in the far South 
in 1800. When the Reverend John Harper received the Address in 
Charieston, a mob burned all the copies in the presence of the 
mayor, seized Harper's colleague, George Dougherty, and dragged 
him through the streets to the town pump where they tried to 
drown him, 2? At Manchester, South Carolina, another minister 
escaped from a mob into the bushes, and on the Santee and Catawba 
circuit, James Jenkins suffered the disruption of the Lord's Sup- 
ner ie Asbury found that as a result of the Address, masters 
kept the preachers from the Sie Gayaaen Moreover, the legislature 
forbade Negroes to meet behind closed doors or at night-~-a great 
blow to the Methodists whose practice was to meet the colored 
people at night behind locked Aoera ied Although this unfavorable 

103 


reaction made work with the slaves more difficult, 2 the South 


Carolina conference was still willing to try more antislavery 


activity in 1803 when it decided to distribute an emancipationist 
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101. H. M. Henry, The Police Control the Slave in 
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pp. 23, 24. Also Asbury, Journals, II, 272: Deeember 21, 1800; 
p. 281, January 30, 1801. 
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Henry, Police Control of Slaves, p. 134. The Methodists locked 
the doors to keep out unbelievers who night disrupt the meetings. 
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34 
peoiee ee Such action, however, was not indicative of the 
direction the Church would now take on the question of slavery. 
The failure of the Address of 1800 convinced Asbury that he must 
make a further retreat. 

By the General Conference of 1804, Bishop Asbury's un- 
easiness had hardened into a decision to have the Church cease 
active general opposition to slavery. Henceforth Methodist pro- 
nouncements on slavery would be, for all intents and purposes, 
seetional. Before the quadrennial meeting of 1804 Asbury had 
toid the southern conferences that he would try to keep the rule 
on Slavery from applying to ti2m. In frustrated resignation, he 
wrote, "I am called upon to suffer fer Christ's sake, not for 


0) 
Oe Impressing this view upon the ministry, he refused 


slavery." 
to act in the Conference on Freeborn Garrettson's motion to let 
the three bishops formulate a Section on s1avaryieee Taking the 
cue, the Conference produced an ordinance which further mitigated 
the rules on trading in slaves and rescinded the eall to petition 
states! legislatures. It also suggested that ministers "admonish 
and exhort all slaves to render due respect and obedience to the 


commands and interests of their respective masters,” The Con- 


ference's most telling decision, however, was to suspend the 


104, Letter of Francis Asbury to George Roberts, January 
5, 1803 in Asbury Journals, IIT, 258. The conferenee wished to 
pass out copies of "Othello upon Slavery." 


105. Jenkins, Experiences, p. 144. Also Asbury, Journals 
TI, 430; April 10, 1804, 


106. General Conference Journals, I, 60. 
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whole Section on Slavery south of Vireiniae! Aecordingly, the 
Methodists printed two Disciplines in 1804--one for Virginia and 
108 


her northern neighbors, and one for the southern-most states, 
Four years later the Conference acted in much the same 
way. Bishop Asbury, whose decision to conciliate slavery in 
1796 had led the Church's retreat, persuaded the ministry to 
print a thousand Disciplines without the Section on Slavery for 
use in the South Carolina Conference.’°? To add still further 
to the division between North and South, the General Conference 
gave the annual conferences power to determine how to deal with 
those who bought and sold slaves. Although the prohibition on 
trading could be interpreted as a blow to the life line of 


Slavery, it could even more easily be understood as opposition 


more to the evils of slavery than to the institution itseir, 1)? 


Clearly the leaders believed the Church must not appear to be 


too much opposed to a social and economic institution so thorough- 


ly identified with sectional peculiarities as was slavery.1t+ 


107. Discipline, 1804, p. 216. Why the clergy should 
have included Virginia with the North is certainly not clear. 
After all, the Virginians had made the itineracy rescind the 
rule against slavery in 1785, and Virginia had a large slave 
population. 


108, Ibid. In another aetion to keep the right hand from 
knowing what the left hand was doing, the General Conference al- 
lowed African churches to have their own officials and preachers, 
but only north of the Rappahannack River. The conference did not 
print the change in the Discipline. because of southern feeling. 
General Conference Journars, Ay; » One may compare two editions 
of the Discipline for 1804, one of which contains the Section on 
Slavery and one which does not. Rare Book Room, Duke University 
Library, 


109. General Conference Journals, I, 93. Bennett 
Methodism in Virginia, p. Sil. ‘ : 
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lll. Asbury loved slavery no better than he ever had, 
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Asbury continued to show the way in acceding to slavery by telling 
the Tennessee Conference to be cautious on the subject of slav- 
ery. 17° Thenceforth, the aging patriarch tearfully accepted his 
compromise with slavery, believing the earlier attempts at emanci- 
pation had been less productive than would have been "amelioration 
4n the condition and treatment of slaves."113 He hated his com- 
promise and was ashamed of his own complaints when he saw "the 
wretched fate of the poor Africans in eleven The Church 
reflected its leader's turmoil as it continued to preface its 
Sestion on Slavery with tne words: "We are as much as ever con- 
vineed of the great evil of slavery." Thus, Methodists had be- 
come accustomed to voicing antagonism to slavery while writing its 
acceptance into their Discipline. By 1808 the General Conference 
had formalized both opposition and submission to slavery. 

The change in the slavery policy did not go unchallenged, 
but just how many opposed it is difficult to determine. One of 
that unknown number, Samuel Mitchell of the Baltimore Conference, 
addressed his fellows on the subject in 1813. It is impossible, 
he complained, to convince people "the Methodist conference be- 
lieves slavery so great a crime as they profess or they would 
adopt some decisive measures against it, seeing they let no other 
but he thought its opponents in the South could only move away 


from it to non-slaveholding territory. See letter of Peter Pelham 
to Edward Dromgoole, November 19, 1807. Dromgoole Papers. 


lle. Robert Paine, Life and Times of Wilijam McKendree, 
Nashville, Tenn., 1870, I, 215. 


113. Asbury, Journals, II, 591; February 1, 1809. 
114. Jbid., p. 653; November 18, 1810. 
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Sin go unpunished... .' To be sure, laws often made emancipa- 
tion difficult, he admitted, but demanded, "When did laws wash 
away the guilt of an act prohibited by the word of God?" Mitehell 
exhorted the Baltimore Conference to act decisively because at 
present people believed antislavery preachers to be only "a 
few disordered minds, who have more Zeal than knowledge, while 
the majority of the more sober and informed think it no crime to 
hold a fellow man in a State of perpetual bondage, "415 The Con- 
ference answered with a rule to prohibit the ministry from being 
Slaveholders, and to prevent the laity from buying and selling 
slaves. Although not decisive, the regulation continued in part 
the antislavery tradition in the Methodist Episcopal Ghurctiyet® 
In 80 doing, the ministry of the Baltimore area showed more 
determination than did the next General Conference. 

The General Conference of 1816 was faced not only with 
the fact of previous antislavery failures, but also the growing 
legal entrenchment of the system of bondage. North Carolina, by 
a lew of 1796, forbade emancipation. Other states allowed manu- 
mission only within certain limits. South Carolina, Georgia, 
and Tennessee by 1805 all demanded security for freed slaves 
lest they become burdens on the community. Georgians could free 
slaves only by act of the legislature, and inhabitants of Missi- 


ssippi could do so only on grounds of meritorious service. A 


. 115. Samuel Mitehell, Address to the Baltimore Conferencg 
SEMEL 30, 1813. Baltimore Conference Papers, 1813. Lovely Lane 
useum. 
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Virginia law of 1806 demanded that emancipated siaves leave the 
state within twelve months or forfeit their freedom, a harsh 
rule mitigated slightly by a law of isi6ex" 4 The laws which 
made it difficult, or at least troublesome, to free slaves 
could easily be used by half-hearted Methodists as excuses for 
remaining slaveholders; and that is what the national assembly 
of Methodist ministers declared had happened. 

Many ectreuit riders must have remembered the General 
Conference of 1816 with sorrow. For the first time, the Con- 
ference met without the presence of its venerable Bishop; Asbury 
had died in Mareh, broken in body but full of hope. Many anti- 
Slavery men would remember the Conference with hopeless regret. 
Once Asbury himself had introduced opposition to slavery into 
the counsels of the Church, then caution, then compromise; and 
with his death came also the final gasp of ecclesiastical de- 
termination to oppose slavery nationally. The Committee on 
Slavery, wnose report the Conference adopted, concluded that 
"under the present, existing circumstances in relation to slav- 
ery, iittle can be done to abolish the practice so contrary to 


the principles of moral justice." 


Furthermore, “the evil appears 
to be past remedy; and /the committee/ are led to deplore the 
destructive consequences which have already acerued, and are yet 
likely to result therefrom." The problem of Slavery, the report 
went on, was beyond solution because some Methodists were "too 


easily contented with laws unfriendly to freedom" and because 


the General Conference did not have the power to change the "civil 


117. Hurd, Law of Freedom, II, 7. 
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Leaiee= There was no talk of hoping the Gospel would gradually 
eradicate sJavery, nor was there a declaration that slavery must 
one day cease--only a sense of failure. The first phase of Meth- 
odism's controversy over slavery ended 2s a eandie flickers out 
when the wax is Teaiced and nothing is left to burn. 

The efforts of the Methodist Episcopal Church as a nation- 
al body to define a workable ethic against slavery reveal in part 
the character and fate of antislavery sentiments during the early 
years of the Republic. Inheriting a faithful interest in doing 
good which had been formalized in the General Rules, and led by 
Father Asbury, the Methcdist ministry followed Quaker examples 
and made it a habit to discuss the problems of slavery in their 
meetings. The Methodists tried not only to oppose slavery but 
also to take into aecount the circumstances which would make 
emancipation sometimes impossible. The arguments ran from de- 
nunciation by pulpit preachers to reasoned, compassionate, and 
definite statements such as James O'Kelly's. Public pronounce- 
ments in pamphlets end Church addresses opposed slavery, not on 
the basis of specific Biblical demands, but broad general prin- 
ciples derived from the Christian Gospel, Natural Rights, and the 
American Revolution. The corrective action for slavery was a 
combination of individual manumission and publie petition for the 
legal enactment of gradual emancipation. As is well known, argu- 
ments, action, and suggested remedy did not separate Methodist 


masters from their slaves. 


118. General Conferense Journals, I, 169ff. 
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There were particular as well as general reasons why the 
Church could not demand and achieve freedom for slaves. Although 
the locus of antislavery strength was in the ministry, it was 
the laity who had to obey the ready-made moral decisions. This 
obedience was frustrated by the natural human reaction to prefer 
that confession of Sin not be specific. The Quakers had greater 
success than the Methodists by their prophets! influencing iocal. 
meetings through a Slow process. By the time the Society of 
Friends began a systematic attack on slaveholding so many members 
already agreed that it was evil that few recalcitrants Peneniedec 
The Methodists, famous as pulpit orators rather than quiet per- 
suaders, could rally the thousands to flee from the "wrath to 
ceme,' but not from the holding of slaves. Not only was Methodist 
antislavery action too brash, it was also ineonsistent. The 
rules on slavery applied differently to ministers, officials, and 
general members~-a rather curious distinctiveness for a Protestant 
ehurch, Furthermore, John Woolman, the Quaker saint, sensed, 
and Francis Asbury did not, that one could not be convincingly 
opposed to slavery while being obligated to slaveholiders for per-~ 


sonal hosritality,2©° 


Inconsistency helped doom to failure the 
Chureh's efforts. 

What complicated their situation even more than want of 
a prudent and effective antislavery program was the Methodists! 
dual conception of their mission. Not only did the ministers 


wish to liberate the slaves, but also and primarily to preach the 


-_ 
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Gospel to all blacks and whites. Out of the missionary concern 
came a suspleious institutional interest in the size and fervor 
of the societies. The "working of the Holy Spirit" came to be 
measured by how many new Methodists were received into fellow- 
ship. By 1816 there were 172,000 white and 42,500 Negro Meth- 
odists, a twenty-five fold increase in thirty-five ec sieiie 
The number of Negroes indicates that Asbury was in earnest when 
he expressed concern for the colored people. His experience had 
convinced him he could not effect emancipation, but at least he 
could free the colored people in the way he himself had been 
freed. He confided to his journals, "What is the personal liberty 
of the African which he may abuse, to the salvation of his soul; 


oe The retreat from the position of 
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how may it be compared." 
1780/84 was not 30 "“ignominious a3 it was conscientious. As- 
bury kept within himself the tension of hating oes but 
wishing also to help the slaves, After an extended, difficult, 
and frustrating campaign against slavery the Church kad tried to 
formalize that tension in 1808 by deelaring opposition to slavery 
a3 well as adjusting to its situation. In this attitude the 
Methodists clearly differed from the Quakers who purged their 


Society of slavery, but included few Negroes in their member- 


125 
ship. The Quakers to "do good" would not associate with evil, 


nd 
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The Methodists resigned themselves to associate with evil both 
in order to "do good" and do well. 

Such resignation was easy in a world which made emanci~ 
pation difficult. One did not acquire slaves in order to eman- 
cipate them. He did 30 to lighten the day's work and to command 
more wealth for himself and his children. If he were convinced 
that the evils of slavery were great, he would be more tempted 
to mitigate the evils than to emancipate his slaves. And if he 
did so, his minister would be pleased to have achieved that much. 
‘The minister himself, although called to preach the Gospel, might 
well think he ought not to de 80 amidst abject poverty--Meth- 
odist circuit riders were usually in poor circumstances. And if 
one happened to marry a woman who eventually received an inheri-~ 
tance of sleves, he might be more tempted to regard the Negroes 
as a trust than as subjects for emancipation. In addition, state 
laws made manumission increasingly more hazardous for the Negro 
and more difficult for the master. All these things taken to- 
gether were reflected in the General Conference of 1816 which 
found that men were satisfied to keep laws which forbade their 
doing what the Church demanded. 

The slavery controversy from the beginning involved the 
Methodist Episcopai Church in its institutional as well as its 
religious and moral nature. AS an institution the Church assumed 
an identification with the society of which it was an element. 
Thus, when Virginia Methodists objected to the 1784 slave rule, 
the Church backed down. And in its retreat the Church revealed 
institutional schizophrenia, The effective power structure of the 


Church extended only over the clergy, not over the laity. But 


ae 
if the two major groupc in the Church disagreed over slavery, 
they tacitly agreed over the religious aims of the Methodist 
movement, That is, the Gospel must be preached! Thus, the 
spread of Methodist piety was linked with the need for insti- 
tutional solidarity to mitigate antislavery enthusiasm. 

The reaction to the Methodists! eri daaaveny rules reveals 
that the expulsion of slavery from the United States demanded 
much more than ecclesiastieal rules and public appeals te prinei- 
ples. That one could oppose slavery in the far South was evident 
in the early nineteenth century. That it was prudent to do so 
was not evident. The ministers who changed the rules as know- 
ledgeable judges of the tenor of the people's "mind" reveal in 
their actions that the latent sectionalism of the southern pcor- 
tion of the United States was identified with slavery. National 
institutions, were they to maintain strength in the South, would 
be forced to yield to the entrenchment of slavery; this is what 
the Methodist Episcopal Church did when it commromised its 
Slavery rules. The compromise, however, was not between sec- 
tions~-North and South-~so far as the Church was concerned, but 
rather between the Church and the "world." Yet in spite of the 
compromise, there was a vast area where both antislavery men 
and slaveholders continued to parry, and it was there that Meth- 
odism would still be tested on its antislavery principles. The 
Church had not as yet surrendered its claim to moral acuity by 
saying the evaluation of slavery was beyond its sphere. The 
General Conference yet hoped to maintain the tension between 


the declarative and the imperative. 


Chapter II 
COMPROMISE WITHOUT REGRET: The Sectional 


Adjustment to Slavery 1808-1824 


Although the General Conference had by 1816 despaired of 
exerting effective moral pressure against slaveholding, Meth- 
odists continued to express antislavery sentiment. In the marches 
between the deep South and the middle states it continued to be 
possible for Church officials to scrutinize the relationship 
between Methodists and slavery. But against a fluid background 
of economic development, social movement, and political antago- 
nism, Methodists were in many ways seduced by prevailing section-~ 
al mores concerning slavery. While ministers in the deep South 
owned slaves with impunity, their fellows in the North lamented 
the trials of southern brethren who were laden with the weight 
of entailed wrong. The vague period from 1808--when the annual 
conference controlled lay relations with slavery--to 1830--when 
Methodist benevolent activity was diverted into the American 
Colonization Society--was a period of sectional development. And 
as sections became self-conscious, the Church quite naturally 
acquired local characteristics. 

The world in which Methodists struggled to be catholic 


in membership and strict in morality was a rough, explosive world. 
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Americans faced east to fight the peoples whence they had sprung, 
and west to fight the peopies wnose lands they coveted. The 
tickle of pioneers into the hinterland became a flood as between 
1808 and 1821 six western states were added to the Union. Within 
the states Americans sought an extension of suffrage democracy, 
an idéclogical inheritance of the devon aoa and in some places 
encouraged the use of slave labor, which was not such an inheri- 
tance. Eli Whitney's cotton gin and the planting of Sea Island 
cotton enticed men to become subjects of what was to become known 
as the Cotton Kingdom. The new domain extended from the middle 
of Georgia into central South Carolina, but cotton was being 
grown in Tennessee in 1796 and in Virginia and North Carolina by 
1811." Cotton production expanded as England found new ways to 
process the fibers and Americans found new places to grow the 
seed. In the five years after the War of 1812 production doubled 
and almost doubled again by 1826.> Where there was an increase 
in cotton acreage there was a corresponding increase in the siave 
population. Negroes were sold out of Virginia and Maryland into 
Tennessee, Kentucky, South Carolina, Alabama, Georgia, and Mis- 
eraetenrs as between 1810 and 1830 the new territory south and 
west of Georgia grew from forty thousand inhabitants to five 


1. For the latest and most convincing discussion of the 
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hundred forty-six cnevednack 

In this relocation of population and economics the anti- 
slavery protest became limited between 1808 and 1830 to the area 
north of South Carolina, and to a mere handful of the thousands 
who swept on to a prosperity spun out of cotton. In 1808, the 
foreign slave trade was outlawed, and slavery waS gone or on 
the way out in every state north of the Ohio River and Mason and 
Dixon's Hina In Kentucky in 1807 certain Baptists, refusing 
to associate with slaveholders, formed the Friends of Humanity. 
They were not, however, able to wax strong because of the double 


if 


stigma of being antislavery and schismatic. David Rice had led 


the fight against slavery in the transmontane Presbyterian Church 
and in 1818 the national assembly of the denomination, impressed 
by men like Rice, urged the abolition of a system so trreconcil- 
able with Christianity as they believed slavery to pela The 
Quakers added to their antislavery fame through an attempted 
economic boycott of slave-tainted goods, through journalism, and 
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antislavery societies.” The Methodists by 1808 had also acquired 
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an antislavery reputation which they were to carry with them 
through the years. Slave insurgents in Gabriel's Conspiracy in 
Virginia at the turn of the century had reportedly been ordered 
to spare no white men but Quakers, Methodists and the French. 2° 
And when Friend Thomas Branagan called on Christians to beycott 
the products of slave labor in 1807, he expected most cooperation 
from Quakers and Methodists. 7+ Were a Methodist involved in a 
court case for a slave's freedom, a lawyer might intimate that 
Wesleyan tenets were inherently antislavery. Such a reputation 
was well founded in the area encompassed by the Baltimore Con- 
ference. 

The Baltimore Conference included both states where 
Slavery was doomed by law and where it was entrenched. Until 
1861 Methodist ministers of that conference rode circuits in 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia. Records of both quarterly 
and annual conferences reveal the continuing efforts of Meth~ 
odists in this area to maintain a public disapprobation of slav- 
ery while at the same time giving the laws and mores of the states 


aS 


their due obeisance. Extant quarterly conference records from 


10, Herbert Aptheker, A Documentary History pe the Negro 


People in the United States, New York, 1951, pp. 43, 
11. Locke, Anti-Slavery in America, p. 190. 
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13. The records used refer only to five quarterly con- 
ferences of about twenty-eight in slaveholding territory in the 
Baltimore Conference. In addition, the time covered by the 
records is unequal so that we are dealing with a minimum number of 
cases. Even though the record is sparse, it does reveal that 
some Methodists were trying to obey the Discipline. 
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only five societies in Maryland and northern Virginia reveal 
that from 1799 to 1820 no fewer than forty cases involving trans- 
fer of slaves were settled according to the Discipline? in that 
gmall area alone. The quarterly conferences for the most part 
determined how long a Slave who had been bought by a Methodist 


1 >the schadimanmaratne 


Epis 


might serve before he was to be freed. 
meeting might ask "Are there any Slaves to ad judge or "Hath 
any purchased Sieve sal Martin Tschudy of Baltimore answered 
that he had in 1800 bought a woman and a child for E112.10. 

By some now unknown criterion the conference decided the woman 
should serve eleven years, and the child until she was twenty- 
nine years of see te Just how the conference made sure its 
directives were carried out is left to speculation--perhaps in 
many cases it could not. When Thomas Evans bought three children 


under nine years of age, the conference decided they should serve 


their master until they were twenty-five. -? For one child the 


14. See quarterly conference records for Fells Point 
Station, and Harford, Baltimore, and Frederick Circuits in Mary- 
land, and Berkeley Circuit in Virginia. All the record books but 
that of the Frederick Circuit are in the Lovely Lene Museum. The 
Frederick Circuit records are in Wesley Seminary Library, Wash- 
ington, D: C, 


15s This was done under directives of the General Con- 
ference from i790 to 1808, and under the annual conference from 


1809 to 1820. See Discipline. 1798, pp. 169-171. Baltimore Con- 
ference Journals, I, 142: 1809. 


16, Baltimore Circuit, Quarterly Conference Records, 
October 5, 1811, Lovely Lane Museum. 


17. Fells Point Station, Quarterly Conference Records 
July 17, 1807. Lovely Lane Museum. f i 


18. Baltimore Circuit Quarterly Conference Records 
October 11, 1800. Lovely Lane Museum. , f 


19. Jbid., March 14, 1801. 
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period fixed would last twenty-three years, and in a generation 
men can forget what once they had promised; conditions can change 
and attitudes harden. The passage of time, however, could not 
abrogate some decisions of the conference. Thomas Bennett and 
Benjamin Hardesty were expelled frem their respective societies 
for selling Siar ae hae and "Benjamin Bowen a local preacher & Class 
Leader was suspended from all official duties in the church... 
for six months for whipping a Negro man aimcdenatetrdia 

This cursory glance at local church action reveals that 
the Methodist rule on Negro servitude was a complicated gesture. 
There was no provision for ensuring the conferences! directives 
were ultimately followed. Men continued to buy slaves, and there 
was no suggestion to prepare the Negroes for future freedom. 
Speculation in slaves was forbidden by the quarterly conferences, 
and such activity was frowned upon by the community at lerge.~* 
The forms which the local societies went through were gestures in 
that they were institutional expressions of an antislavery idea 
without a corresponding weakening of the slave system. But ges- 
tures have their place in Society even if only to reveal a 
troubled conscience. How long local societies continued these 
gestures is 1ifficult to determine. The Harford Circuit, for 


example, asked after the adjudication of slave cases only until 


20. Ibid., February 12, 1803. Fells Point Statior: 
Quarterly Conference Records, August 9, 1805. Lovely Lane Museum. 


21. Tbid., November 12-13, 1803. 
22. Phillips, American Negro Slavery, p. 131. 
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a3 
VSL7e But if the quarterly conferences were hesitant te press 
against slaveholding in principle, the Baltimore Annual Confer- 
ence was not. 

From 1808 to 1820 ministers of the Baltimore Conference 
used prerogatives granted by the General Conference to mold senti- 
ment aga.:ast slavery into an institutional tradition. In 1796 
the General Conference had broken its silence on slavery to make 
quarterly conferences determine how long a slave should serve 
after his purchase py a Methodist; all whe sold slavea were to 
be expelled. Furthermore, officials and ministers were not sup- 
posed to be slaveowners wherever they could emancipate. In 1808 
the Conference gave the annual cenferences the power to "form 
their own regulatiens relative to buying and selling slaves." 
The Baltimore Conference adopted the rule of 1796, and when, in 
1812, the laity became lax in enfercing the slave rules, the 
clergy used powers previously authorized by the General Confer- 
oe to demand their enforcement compatible with civil law. 
The action al1So0 gave the fiinisters primary power in slave cases, 
although their decisions were subject to the arpellate juris- 
ao 


diction of the quarterly conference. Since the law worked a 


hardship on slaves manumitted in vaneurienas the rule was not in 
at 


force there. It was, however, to be enforced in Maryland. Thus 


23. Harcourt Circuit, Quarterly Conference Records, 1817- 
1830. Lovely Lane Museum. 


24, Discipline, 1808, pp. 210-211. Baltimore Conference 
Journals, I, pp. 139, 142: 1809, 


25. Baltimore Conference Journals, I, 229, 230: 1812. 
26. Hurd, Law of Freedom, II, 7. 
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in spite of difficulties, the Conference was opposing the insti- 
tution of slavery as much as it theught possible. 

Tne next year, 1813, the Conference clarified the slavery 
rule which remained in force thereafter until 1820 when the 
General Conference again assumed final authority on the subject. 
No payenorder was to be admitted to the Church without the 
preacher having "spoken to him freely and faithfully on the sub- 
ject of slavery.” Whoever sold a slave save for "humanity's" 
sake would be exeluded from the Church on a committee's decision. 
Whoever bought a slave was te have the length of service deter- 
mined by a special committee with the right of appeal to the 
quarterly Coir erence The implication of the rule was that 
slavery was wrong although slaveholders might become Methodists. 
Laymen would of course still try to squirm out of being held to 
the Church's wishes. In 1817 the Conference had to make it quite 
plain that in cases involving the sale of a slave "the terms 
humanity and mercy were designed to have exclusive application 
to the ears alae Although there could conceivably be cases where- 
in masters were forced to sell slaves to keep out ef debt, the 
Conference believed it had conceded enough. Slavery was an evil 
and men had to suffer for their involvement with evil. 

Were the laity to be convinced of the wrong of slavery, 
the preachers must b2 "sound" on the question of slavery. There- 


6) 
fore, the Conference followed the Dieeiommen in purging the 


Pion ibid sans ote 1613. 
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30. See Discipline, 1812, pp. 209-210: "Whereas the laws 


or 
circuit riders of any connection with slavery. After the Con- 
ference discovered that two ministers' wives held slaves, it 
directed the secretary, Beverly Waugh, to write the absent 


brethren 


to make an inquiry of the elders, deacons, and preachers 

travelling under the direction of this conference relative 

to their holding of slaves. It was therefore determined 

that each absent preacher should be requested to furnish the 

next annual conference with information on that subject as 

4t relates to his own case. You will therefere please to 

pay the necessary attention to this request.3 
How many replies Waugh received is not known; but thereafter the 
Conference took more interest in the connection between its minis- 
ters and slavery. It became persistent and meticulous in its 
efforts to ferret slavery out from amongst its members. Richard 
Tydings' case lasted seven years. In 1813 the Conference post- 
poned his ordination to elder until he had provided for the e- 
mancipation of the slaves his wife stood to innerit. If the laws 
of Virginia prevented this, he was required te present legal 
proof. This he did in 1814, but he declared "his intention 
eitner not to possess them... or to free them. ... TE | 


32 


the conference .. . thereupon authorized" his ordination. The 


Conference did not forget Tydings, for in 1820 it reported that 


although he had not been able to emancipate the slaves, he had 


of some of the states do not admit of emancipating of Slaves, 
without a special act of the legislature; the general conference 
authorizes each annual conference to form their own regulations, 
relative to buying and selling slaves,” 


31. Baltimore Conference Journals, I, 248: 1813. 


32. I[bid., pp. 227, 244f: 1813. Baltimore Conference 
Papers, 1813. Levely Lane Museum. 


used them only for "their own benefit. ">> 

Under the leadership of men like Stephen G. Roszel, the 
conference exerted consistent pressure even against a "“mugwump” 
like William G. Morrison. After Morrison, a deacon, had hemmed 
and hawed about definitely cutting his connection with slavery 
in 1817, the Conference merely refused to ordain him elder. 
Roszel said that this was not enough! He chaired a committee 
which threatened to deprive Morrison of any ministerial charac- 
ter whatsoever unless he emancipated his slaves. Furthermore, 
the conference announced that hereafter no one was to be ordained 
elder until he had exhausted all legal measures that "exonerate/d/ 
the Brother from holding ere But this case was only one 
of many in which Roszel actively opposed a slaveholding minis-~ 


35 as he kept close watch lest lack of precision defeat the 


6 
Conference's alas” Thereafter, the Baltimore clergy re- 


try, 


fused ordination of slaveholders unless they manumitted their 
pilevestal and even refused to retire others from the active min- 


38 


istry as long as they owned slaves. In such ways was a tradi- 


tion against slavery developed within the Baltimore Conference. 
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Although the ministers could easily discredit slavery 
within the confines of their own authority, their public attacks 
upon it might bring down the wrath of the masters against them. 


39 In August, 


This, at least, is what Jacob Gruber discovered. 
1818, at a Maryland camp meeting where three thousand whites and 
four hundred blacks gathered ostensibly to hear the Word of God 
exposited, the presiding elder from Carlisle, Pennsylvania chose 
as his text "Righteousness exalteth a nation; but sin is a re- 
nrnach to any people, (Prev. xiv, 34)." The sins which Gruber 
had in mind were infidelity, intemperance, and slavery. Slavery, 
he urged, was contrary to the Declaration of Independence, making 
a strange contrast between the ideals of the Revolution and an 


WHO After warning 


advertisement for "a likely young Negro... 
the masters that a continuation of slavery might lead to their 
murders, Gruber turned to the blacks themselves. Repent! he 
pleaded, for at least at need not be "slaves to sin," and soon 
"your sufferings will be eee Gruber's sufferings had dust 
begun. Two months later he was indicted by a grand jury for 
"maliciously intending and endeavering to disturb the tranquility, 
good order, and government of the State of Maryland, and to en- 
danger the persons and property" of many of its Cin ane Ste- 


phen G. Roszel got Gruber to accept the services of the "influen- 


: 4 
tial" young attorney, Roger B. Taney, 3 and so the presiding 
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elder went to court upon charges preferred by some of his fellow 
Worshi ppersett Taney emphasized that Gruber's indictment was 
based on what he jntended to do. This intention from all the 
evidence was not to raise a riot, but to convict his hearers of 
Sin. Besides, Taney pointed out, Metnodists are famous for their 
disapproval of slavery and knowing this, the masters brought 
their slaves to a camp meeting. Furthermore, if the preacher 
meant to incite the slaves, would he do it in the presence of 
three thousand whites? The jury agreed with Taney that Gruber 
was not “eisai but the Baltimore Conference was worried about 
the whole affair. It advised Gruber "to be more cautious in 
the future and to forebear as much as possible the use of epi- 
thets and allusions calculated unnecessarily to irritate without 


reforming the ne nnlecdae 


This advice was meant to achieve cau- 
tion, not silence, for there were many in the Confexence who 
would have agreed with Gruber when he mused, "I have heard of 
Republican slaveholders, but I understand no more what it means 


than sober soothes ue 


In @ wWorid Where public denunciation of slavery was such 
a tenuous occupation, the Baltimore Conference attempted to give 
the Methodist Episcopal Church the aspect of a free church in a 
Slave society. It did not vigorously denounce slavery by reso- 


lution or publication. It allowed slaveholders to become members 
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of the Church. But through the efforts of a majority led by men 
like Reszel and aHiber © the ministry was zealous to contain the 
influence of slavery to those outside the company of preachers. 
Such containment could be called a minute achievement. Although 
the Conference appeared to draw different moral standards for 
laity and clergy, it used some of its power to make slaveholders 
uncomfortable. And it used its power over the clergy to formal- 
4ze the Methodist antislavery ideal. Such a position was not 
always clear or consistent, but rather hesitant and hopeful, as- 
sumed in an unsure, fluid world. The laws which allowed emanci- 
pation in Maryland, and the fact that the Conference included 
free Pennsylvania territory helped ensure this peculiar anti- 
Slavery tradition. In the itinerant system of transferring 
ministers from circuit to circuit, a preacher coming from Virginia 
into Pennsylvania with a personal slave would indeed be beginning 
his pastorate under more strain than usual. Therefore, the Balti- 
more Conference with a combination of fortuitous laws, geography, 
conscientious men, and an antislavery heritage developed its own 
peculiar tradition concerning the system of slavery. 

Although the Virginia Conference attempted to follow the 
Same course as the Baltimore Conference, its Journals reveal no 
development of a tradition aimed at discrediting and limiting the 
influence of slavery. Nevertheless, the Conference, which in- 
cluded parts of Virginia and North Carolina, did at times inquire 
into ministerial attitudes on slavery. In 1812 


48, Zbid. 


on 
Josiah Morton was examined before Conference, some 
questions were asked respecting Slavery which he was not 
prepared to Answer, the case is therefore laid over untill 
he has time to mature his thoughts. [Three days later 
Josiah Morton having matured his thoughts on the subject 
of Slavery answered the question proposed on Saturday, he 
said he thought Slavery wrong and that he was not in the 
Spirit of it. anda if ever an opening was made and it 
should be in his power he felt Basbane: to say that he 
would give them their liberty.4 
The Journals report no action on Morton's case, but in 1814 he 
was elected elder in spite of his "inclination" to prefer the 
50 
company of young women. Now and then the Conference would 
extract a promise of emancipation from a candidate to be ef- 
a 
fective when pote ol ota or Suspend a deacon for acting “im- 
De 
prudently” in "trying to buy negroes” or refuse ordination be- 
cause a& man was a mierenoicens But this kind of sporadic 
record reveals no constant purpose like that of the Baltimore 
Conference to develop even a mild antislavery tradition. Al- 
though it is true that the laws of Virginia made emancipation 
y 
difficult? and North Carolina law made emancipation almost im- 
possible, the Virginia Conference had no Stephen G. Roszel to see 
that everything was done apropos slavery that could be done. 
Furthermore, without the possibility of transferring ministers 


petween free and siave territory, pragmatic exigency did not 
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with ree and the Virginia Conference Journals mention 
only one case of expulsion for "Negro speculation. " A com- 
parison between the Virginia and Baltimore Conferences reveals 
that the further south the Methodists, the less positive their 
antislavery position, for various reasons of geography, laws, 
and individual proclivities. This situation is further exempli-~ 
fied by the South Carolina Conference and the Methodists in the 
old Southwest. 

The South Carolina Conference had received special at~- 
tention from the General Conferences of 1804 and 1808. That body 
spared the extreme South the "embarrassment" of having the rule 
on slavery printed in the Disejpline that was circulated there. 
Since Methodists had found Seuth Carolinians especially sensitive 
on the subject of slavery, the South Carolina Conference never 
did try te oppose slavery after 1808. Furthermore, ministers 
became connected with slavery. William Capers, a master most of 
his adult life, was a promising and useful member of the Confer- 
ence. His connection with slaves seems never to have been ques- 
tioned, especially after ne had disastrously allowed them to 
manage his farm without Syaiereana &" And one of the foremost 
antislavery men of the Conference, Lewis Myers, finally surrender- 


Ln 
ed completely and became a slaveholder. Further South there is 
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no evidence that the Methodist ministry was active in any way to 
63 


diseredit the system of slavery, save for a lingering anti- 


Slavery reputation which William Winans, patriarch of Mississippi 


64 


Methodism, reported in 1827. It 13 quite reasonable tc assume 


that the former sensitivity on sBiavery, the great increase in the 
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production of cotton, and the laws which made emancipation 


difficult combined to dampen antislavery enthusiasm. If this 
situation inereased from north to south in the tidewater and 
piedmont, however, it did not do so from east to west. 

When Americans flooded into the Kentucky-Tennessee region 
after the Revolution, they brought along their most valuable prop- 
erty including their “sexe Although the West Tennessee basin 
attracted most of the slaveholders, in the mountains of the east 
there were enough masters to evoke the wrath of antislavery 
preachers like David Barrow, Baptist; Samuel Doak, Presbyterian; 
and James Axley, resainesiicey cal And here in the conference that 


Nashville, Tenn., 1882, pp. 154-155. The South Carolina Conference 
had once asked its prospective members if they were opposed A 
Slavery. James O. Andrew recalled that the question prompt 

"system of Jesuitical jugglery and management which enable A 
man to be dreadfully opposed to the sum of all villanies and yet 
to comfortably pecket the proceeds of the labor of his wife's 
Slaves. 
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in 1812 occasioned a controversy which rocked the Tennessee Con- 
ference for 31x years. In 1812 Ohio and most Kentucky Methodists 
were separated from the Tennessee Conference which nevertheless 
continued the antislavery tradition. That same year the anti- 
slavery majority interpreted the rule to mean that any man who 
sold or bought a slave was liable to erica fhis would not 
mean that he would be disciplined, for he conceivably might have 
acted out of considerations of mercy. To prevent logic~chopping 
the Conference then stated clearly, as the Baltimore Conference 
had to dc in 1817, that the consideration of mercy was to apply 
exclusively to the slave. Furthermore, the correct question was 
whether or not a person had acted consistently with "justice and 
mercy,’ and not if he had acted contrary to humanity. > The 
Conference was determined to see that the usual evasiveness 
among the laity snouid not countermand the original rule. The 
results were not at all favorable. The next year Learner Black- 
man, presiding elder of the Nashville District, told the Con- 
ference that his quarterly conferences refused to enact the rules. 
He lashed out at the majority, denouncing the "officious inter- 
medaling with legal and private rights" which was doing so much 
harm among the people. He promised he would net conform to such 
rules so long as the slaves were treated well. Asbury sat si- 


lently by, but Bishop McKendree told Blackman he should keep the 


4 
rules until they were aneneedae 
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that the rule would fare any better than the former directives. 
Some local preachers vowed not to enforce it and others declared 
that they would never sit on a committee which reviewed the sub- 
ject of slavery. The antislavery men in evangelical enthusiasm ex- 
coriated their opponents, including Thomas Douglass, the Conference 
secretary. Unspeakably furious with the antislavery party, he 
scolded the bishops for allowing such proceedings. [In a long 
letter to Bishops McKen@ree, Roberts, and George he complained: 

Much of the divine presence was in the M/eeting/ H/ouse/ 
but I fear, sometimes not much of it in the Conference room. 
If ever the Devil made use of any subject to destroy brotherly 
love, €hristiain union and confidence among preachers, I fear 
it is the case with the subject of slavery... . 
Because of the pression" in the annual conferences, said Doug- 
lass, the General Conference must take back the authority to make 
rules on buying and selling of slaves. Furthermore, he demanded, 
Why 1s it that our Superintendents sit in the Conference 
Chair, and suffer us to go on as we do, making and unmaking 
rules whieh set up new standards of communion and Church 
membership. Rules which are sometimes unconstitutional, 
sometimes absurd, without meaning or that can be made to 
mean anything, just as the administrator thinks proper to 
explain them. 
If the bishops will not "direct the course of /annual conference/ 
proceedings," he suggested they ought perhaps to be charged with 
"“Maladministration."” As for the antislavery upstarts in the 


Tennessee Conference, Douglass was wroth, 


if our Episcopacy suffers our young, inexperienced and 
furious Sons of Nimski .. . to drive over the feelings and 
characters Of men of age, Wisdom, experience and longstanding 
in our Church, by Gai ie them Apostates etc. farewell to 
Methodism as it now is. 


9. Thomas L. Douglass to Bishops William McKendree, 
es Roberts, and Enoch George, December 25, 1817, McKendree 
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Only the General Conference could turn the tide in the 
Tennessee Conference, for in 1819 the antislavery men led by big, 
witty Peter Cartwright and eccentric, fiery, exasperating James 
Axley continued to refuse ordination to men connected with slav- 
aehic The minority, in whose vanguard was the orator and champi-~ 
on of "safe" causes, °= Henry B. Bascom, objected to the "prineiple 
that no man, even in those States where the iaw does not admit 
emancipation, shall be admitted" into the ministry as a slave- 
holder. Such a principle, they claimed, was contrary to "the 
n82 Actually the Diseipline®? 
did state that travelling ministers should emancipate their slaves 


order and discipline of our Church. 


"Sf it be practicable" and done “conformably to the laws of the 


state." But the majority had decided it could judge practicabi- 


lity, and knew that the Discipline did not in any way force the 
80. McFerrin, Methodism in Tennessee, III, 160f., 494. 


A. H. Redford, The History of Methodism in Kentuveky, Nashville, 
Tenn., 1870, II, 503. Peter Cartwright, AubobLography of Peter 
Cartwright, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1856, p. 196. A connection with 

slavery might be achieved through marrying a slaveholder or in- 
vesting in an enterprise supported by slave labor. In neither 

case would one be a slaveholder. 


81. Bascom was prominent in the controversy in the 
Tennessee Cenference, was later an agent for the American Celo- 
nization Society after he had anonymously penned a protest for 
the Methodist Protestants. He was later an erratic defender of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. See Moses M. Henkle, 
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Methodists to ordain slaveholders. The rule on slavery outlined 
what a minister could not be, not what he had to be. That the 
ob jection of the minority was merely an oratorical device to 
acquire sympathy to change the Discipline is seen in the advice 
which Bishops MeKendree and George gave the malcontents. The 
superintendents suggested that the party which favored the re- 
laxation of the rules memorialize the General Conference to 
establish one uniform law for the whole church, precluding any 
consideration of slavery in the pcnaarere sear The bishops, 
from their wide knowledge of the tenor of the different conferen- 
ces evidently believed that the General Conference would do what 
the antislavery ministers of the Tennessee Conference were un- 
willing to do-~yield one step further to the influence of slavery 
in the institution of the Church. The bishops were right. 

The General Conference of 1820 met two months after the 
Congress of the United States had arrived at a compromise be- 
tween northerners who wanted to preciude slavery from the Lowi- 
siana Territory and southerners who with their allies wished 
neither to make restrictions on the admission of new states into 
the Union nor to allow the north to gain a preponderance of power 
in the national counsels. For a complex of economic, political, 
and humanitarian motives, the debate centered around slavery and 
its symbiotic association with the southern section of the United 
States. Congress voted to authorize Missouri to form a consti- 


tution without restrictions on slavery, and to preclude slavery 


__ 84, Henry B. Bascom, Methodism and Slavery, Frankfort, 
WGbic, ateteys jiey as 
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from the rest of the Louisiana Purchase north of 36° 30 eet 
though the Panie of 1819 forced the slavery issue fer a time into 
the background, mass meetings and pamphleteers provided propa~ 
ganda which focussed public attenticn upon the issues involved. 
These issues did not realign the major political parties along 

sectional lines, but they did, as Glover Moore, student of the 
Missouri controversy, points out, epitomize "the entire sectional 
controversy before 1860, containing all the important elements 

of previous and future erie orien wine The North became wary of 
a South which wanted to expand through the device of new slave 
states, and the South became suspicious of a North which was 
hostile for political a3 well as for humanitarian ted deremae 18 ¢ hs 
herent in both positions was the danger of selfrrighteousness and 
the use of principle for selfish reasons. Obvious in the two 
positions was the conscious sectionalism which by the simple act 
of repeated articulation could and did become fertile ground for 
the development of separate national identities. 

Against the background of public discussion on the 
Missourl question and the sectional diversity within the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church itself, the General Conference met in 
Baltimore in May, 1820. The eighty-nine delegates were from 
eleven conferences, representing two-hundred fifty-seven thousand 
Methodists. Among them were Freeborn Garrettson, early anti- 


Slavery fighter; Nathan Bangs, rising young frontiersman who was 


85. Glover Moere, The Missour{ rgptioe versy, 1819-182], 
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the institution, adding that the Chureh could do nothing about 


90 In the debate there was no sectienal split since 


4t anyway. 
all the participants mentioned in the Journals were from the 

i 
South cr border Peyeanences ha The result was a rule too general 
and too vague to be effective except where local customs were 
antagonistic to slavery. The men who in 1816 had found slavery 
too firmly ensconced to hope for its extirpation were now led by 
past experience and their Bishop's suggestion to take from the 
annual conferences the power to determine the Church's directive 
on the buying and selling of slaves. The section on slavery be- 
gan as it always had, with the grandiose question that promised 
more than the answer could provide. 

Quest. What shall be done for the extirpation of the 
evil of slavery? 

Answ. 1. We declare that we are as much as ever con- 
vinced of the great evil of slavery: therefore no slave 
holder shall be eligible to any official station in our 
Church hereafter, where the laws of the State in which he 
lives will admit of emancipation, and permit the liberated 
Blave to enjoy freedom. 

2. When any travelling preacher becomes an 
his ministerial character in our Church hereafter, where the 
laws of the State in which he lives will admit of emancipa- 
tion, and permit the liberated slave to enjoy freedom, 92 
The Church leaders had retreated te the position prior 
to 1796. Although officials and ministers could not be slave- 
holders if civil laws allowed equitable emancipation, the con- 
stant inquiry into the buying and selling of slaves was removed. 


This removal erased the only law on slavery applicable to all 
F 90. Samuel Dunwody, "A Sermon upon the Subject of Slav- 
ery" (Pamphlet), Columbia, S. C., 1837, p. 26. 


91. General Conference Journals, I, 228-229, 179-180. 
92. Diseipline, 1820, pp. 194-195. 
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Methodists; it was merely another faltering step in yielding to 
a social institutien once abhorred. The men who had decided to 
change would remember the prudence of yielding to circumstances, 
not the valor of opposition. This weakening of institutional 
memory and protest would allow men to take the easiest course 
of action and thought. Furthermore, Bishop McKendree's lecture 
and the emphasis of the Discipline on the mitigating circum- 
stances of law and practicability indicate that moral responsi- 
bility in social relationships would be abdicated to society it- 
self. Antislavery men in the Tennessee Conference had been 
standing against society: that is why they had caused such an 
uproar. The Methodist Episcopal Church in its earliest display 
of moral rigor had also stood against society--when that society 
wa3 in many wavs azeinst it. But now society had smiled upon 
the Church: it adopted it, poured members into it, and the 
Church was repaying the compliment, Besides, there. were other 
problems more pressing, such as whether to elect or appoint the 
presiding elders, and the ministers turned most of their atten- 
tion to THe It is true that the Methodists objected that 
they "were as much as ever opposed to slavery," but the anti- 
Slavery brethren in the Tennessee Conference probably doubted 
such a statement. 

The action of the General Conference did not elamp a 
moratorium on antislavery activity for Methodists, however, for 
they could still find like-minded individuals in other denomina- 


tions. The Quaker journalist, Benjamin Lundy, attacked slavery 


93- Genera) Conference Journals, I, 211-213, 218, 230- 
232, 236-237. 
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in The Genius ef Universal Rmancipation from 1820 into the middle 
of the next decade, while Thomas Skillman, editor of the Presby- 
terian Western Luminary lent his pen to the same antanietensst 


Methodist ministers became agents for the short-lived Abolitien 


Intelligencer and Missionary Magazine which the Presbyterian 


95 
clergyman, John Finley Crowe, published from 1822 to 1823. 


Lundy, however, has remained the best known early antislavery 
editor. He decreed repeatedly that "the system of slavery myst 


be Bpolsnadtiics 


but he did not confuse the advocates of slavery 
with all Siavenoldenswa He used the whole store of journalistic 
talents to urge the gradual abolition of siaveneien and he and 

his co~editors were not alone. Abolition societies urged general 
emancipatien and education for the slaves through public petitions 
and pulpit preaching. They were net an organization, but a few 
thousand people loosely linked by little more than antislavery 
sentiment. By 1827 there were 130 abolition soc#ties in the 


United States of which 106 were in the South, but none of these 


94, Charles S. Sydnor, The Development of Southern 
Sectionalism, 18]9-]848, Baton Rouge, La., 198. p. 95. Walter 
Posey, "The Slavery Question in the Presbyterian Church in the 


Old Southwest," Journal of Southern History XV (August, 1949), 
318. 


95. Abolition Intelligencer and Missionary Magazine, 
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were below the southern border of Tennessee and North Carolina.” 
Antislavery activity never penetrated the Cotton Kingdom in any 
institution outside the churches, and even the churches did not 
wage a public campaign against Negro servitude there. 

In spite of a continuing antislavery protest with which 
Msthodists might ally themselves, there was, as Charles Sydnor 
points out, a "wave of apprehension sweeping over the South be- 
cause of the increase of Northern power in the Federal govern- 
ment and because of the directions to which this power seemed to 
be turning. . . vie When, for example, Northern legislatures 
endorsed a plan to emancipate the slaves graduaily, remove them 
elsewhere and help in the cost of the enterprise, the Southern 
legislatures were aghast. Governor George M. Troup of Georgia 
in anger told his legislature that "'our feelings have been again 
outraged by officious and impertinent intermeddling with our 
domestic concerns, 1204 Harsh words from the North did little 
to allay Seuthern fears. As one Georgia editor complained, "Our 
Northern Brethren .. . make little allowance for our situation 
when frequently they denounce us as a race of cannibals, or at 
least as the most cruel /of/ people." We inherited slavery, he 
explained, and it does no good for the North to suggest plans of 


102 
emancipation. Southern sectionalism and slavery appeared to 
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be necessary to eacn other, as the Methodists discovered. 
Although the border conferences expressed mild dis~ 

satisfaction with slavery, such expressions were sporadic. In 
the Baltimore, Kentucky, and Holsten Gonrerences, including parts 
of five states, there were various instances of investigation 
and action to curtail a slaveholding ministry, 193 but strictness 
was not always achieved. In the mountainous Holston eonueaance 
"Tt was moved and seconded that Brother Edmund Pearson be di- 
rected to return his Slaves to his Father in Law within Twelve 


q nlO4 


months, motion not carrie Thomas Stringfield, future edi- 


tor of the Soyth-Western Christian Advocate, was just as fortu- 
nate as Brother Pearson, for some of his colleagues tried in vain 
to make him emancipate his slaves..°- But conferences still 
"opposed" slavery in sentiment--which is never too costly. The 
Kentucky Conference told the Kentucky Abolition Society in 1822 
that it approved the Society's aims of gradual apeeenene and 
the Tennessee Conference in 1824 concurred "in the sentiments" 

of the Moral Religious Manumission Society of West Tennessee that 


"slavery is an evil to be deplored, and that it should be counter- 


acted by every judicious and religious exertion, "107 Sueh public 


103. Baltimore PR ete Journals, II, 157, 235, 265! 
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1824-1828; W. E. Arnold, A of 
Louisville, Kr., 1936, Tn ‘ Minutes ef the Holston Annual 
Conference, 1824-18 4? y (Typeseript copy in Duke University 


Library), October 20, "1825, 
104. "Holston Conference Minutes," November, 1827. 
105. IJIbid., November. 1828; December, 1829. 
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pieosity was not so strongly worded as a quarterly conference 
memorial from the Eastern Shore of Maryland in 1826. The Cam- 
bridge Circuit urged the General Conference to prevent slave- 
holders from joining the Church if they could emancipate their 
Slaves, and applauded the American Colonization Society for having 
provided a "solution" to the problem of aiavets tues Although the 
memorial was not acted upon, its language indicates that anti- 
Slavery sentiments covld be channeled into the effort to remove 
the cclored population from white society. The proposal was 
cautious, but suggested by men whose conservative proclivities 
did not dull their awareness of the evils of slavery. 

Although less cautious men could be made liable to law 
siatasaee one did not have to laud slavery to be heard or accept- 
ed in the South before 1830. Freeborn Garrettson and Alexander 
Talley both wrestled with slavery in a world which made emanci- 


pation difficult. Sometime near 1820, Garrettson, one of the 
earliest antislavery preachers, published A Dialogue Between Do- 
Justice and Professing Christian. His premise was familiar: 


Slavery was contrary to Natural Law and the Christian relieion. 


Alluding to the case of Onesimus in the New Testament Epistle to 


Philemon--a case to be made famous by Southern pro-slavery 


108. Genius of Universal Rnancipation Baltimore 
Courter, April 8, Eee ee 252. : as Tee 


109. Jacob L. Bromwell of the Baltimore Conference got 
involved in a law suit over some remarks on Slavery. The con- 
ference discussed at length "the propriety or impropriety of 
brethren exposing themselves to the penalties of the laws of 
reeteceae ee By, anaes Sil ots public discourses, in oppo- 
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writers--Garrettson denied that because Philemon owned Onesimus, 
pious men could now own slaves. Perhaps Philemon could not 
emancipate his slave, he ssid; we know emancipation is forbidden 
in some of the United States. But this fact did not rectify 
Slaveholding, nor did the fact that some men prefer slavery to 
freedom. No man has the right, said Garrettson, to give another 
man absolute power over himself, for absolute rights are only for 
God. Christians must therefore be emancipationists. If they 
could not legally free their slaves, Christians could still make 


Q 
their lot easier and pray for general enanclpationee-: 


Alexander Talley, a revered Mississippi local pReaeheryo- 
Greamed about a grandiose scheme for getting rid of slavery. 
In 1824 he wrote his friend, William Winans~-"Are we doomed to 
pass on until the secret thunder bursts in destructive fury from 
the gathering storm?" Talley thought not, especially if the 
South eschewed a reactionary course and aerate sought to free 
the slaves. He suggested that a society be formed to purchase 
Slaves in the cheapest markets, put them to work at their chosen 
occupatiens and use the resulting profits for the purchase of 
others while preparing the children for freedom achieved through 


colonization. Was it a vast project? "No object is attained 


without commensurate toil and sacrafice /sic/" And he believed 


ah Se tats Garrettson, A D Between Do-Justice 
st Wilmington, ee. DDewep Le... 135 
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that the whole nation would help: private citizens would offer 
the money and Congress the land for the project. tt Talley's 
proposal was merely the wistful question of a man to whom the 
American Colonization Society gave some hope in the midst of the 
morally cruel economic facts of prosperity. Both Garrettson and 
Talley in their own way regretted slavery on principle. The 
difference between them was two-fold. Garrettson was impressed 
by the necessity of emancipation, Talley by the difficulty. 
Garrettson suggested emancipation with or without Sale 
whereas Talley wished to remove the Negroes. Garrettson wished 
to shatter an evil institution; Talley wished to remove it, 
especially the subject of it, for he saw the social as well as 
the moral problem of slavery. In so viewing it he was realistic; 
but in the vastness of his plan in the faee of invested wealth 
he was not realistic. The difference between the two men, howeveyn 
was not merely the difference of individual personality. Garrett- 
son had spent most of his ministerial life outside the South, 
whereas Talley had settled down in the Cotton Kingdom. The dif- 
ference between the two was the difference between the sections 
of the new land, sections which were not only demanding allegiance 
Within the body politic but also within the Church of Christ. 


Although sectional differences were not hard and insur- 


mountable barriers to the work of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 


112, Alexander Talley to William Winans, December 8, 
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were elected bishop, although both Joshua Soule and #lijJjah 
Hedding were ve nieest nee, 

| Constitutional interpretations, however, were not the 
only occasions for sectional differences. Before the Conference 
met, Winans had been apprehensive lest the slavery question be 
raised in the sessions at Baltimore. The mere thought of parti- 
cipating in a national body which might discuss slavery had 
frightened ere In a world conversant with the Missouri 
controversy and aware of the British antislavery movement, this 
apprehension could creep even into the private counsels of the 
episcopacy. In 1826 Bishops McKendree, Soule, Hedding, and 
George met in Baltimore to select a fraternal delegate to the 
conference of English Methodists. McKendree and Soule nominated 
a South Carolina slaveholder, William Capers, while Hedding and 
George selected Wilibur Fisk, prominent New England minister and 
educator. They objected to Capers because they feared the anti- 
slavery English would not receive him favorably. Neither side 
would yield, and so the bishops sent a letter instead of a 
delegate. "From a concurrence of circumstances, which is not 
necessary to explain," they wrote, "it has been found incon- 


119 
venient to send a Delegate to your Conference the present year." 
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19 
Although the worst fears were net realizea)?*° fear did exist. 
And alien views, plus this fear, plus the fact that the bishops 
were now dividing their work between North and Spch aee nd 
cated still further the sectionalism which was linked with slav~- 
ery. 

Just how much differences within the Church could be 
influenced by local situations and the existence of a slave 
population is revealed in the reaction of the South Carolina 
Conference to fears aroused by the Denmark Vesey Conspiracy. In 
December, 1821 Vesey, a free Negro carpenter cf Charleston, South 
Carolina, began organizing a slave insurrection which seme claim 
was to inelude well over six thousand conspirators. After be- 
coming a member of the African Methodist Church jn Charleston in 
1817, Vesey became influential in elass meetings and evidently 
decided to mix religion and "social action." He was betrayed. 
South Carolinians hanged thirty-seven conspirators, banished from 
the state a Negro religious leader, Bishop Moses Brown of the 
African Methodist Church, passed laws repressive of Negroes, 
and published pamphlets to vindicate the master class. Edwin C. 


Holland, Charleston editor and author, attacked the North for 


120. The General Conference of 1824 did not essentially 
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selling slaves to the Seuth and then criticising that section for 
buying them. Furthermore, he ripped into Christian missionaries 

that are perpetually visiting us, who, with the Sacred 
Volume of God in one hand, breathing peace to the whole 
family of man, seatter, at the same time, with the other, 
the firebrands of discord and destruction, and secretly 
dispensa among our alles Population, the seeds of dis- 
content and sedition.123 
Holland was upset with any sympathy shown the Negroes, "the 
common enemy of civilized society, and the barbarians who would, 
IF THEY COULD, become the DESTROYERS of our racene ae Other 
South Carolinians might be as upset as Holland, but less vin- 
dictive towards missionary activity. One pamphleteer, for 
example, maintained that religious instruction of the slaves 
should continue, but only under the euspices of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. No Episcopalian was among the rebels, the 
author pointed ext, for the Prayer Beok did not allow emotiensa 
to run riot. In the Protestant Episcopal Church, he said, "there 
is nothing to inflame the passion of the ignorant enthusiast; 
nothing left to the crude, undigested ideas of illiterate black 
Wee 
class~leaders. 


The opinions revealed in such pamphlets as these, plus 


the fact that the Vesey Conspiracy couid not have gone so far 


123. Edwin C. Holland, "A Refutation of the Calumnies 
Circulated Against the Southern and Western States, Respecting 
the Institution and existence of Slavery Among Them" (Pamphlet), 
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without the "crude, undigested ideas of illiterate black class~- 
leaders" cast the evangelical churches under a shadow of suspicion. 
The Baptists and the Methodists responded by trying to prove 
their respective churehes friendly to Seuthern institutions. 
Richard Furman, leader of the South Carolina Baptists, published 
in 1823 a sermon which he had preached te the South Carelina 
Conventien on the occasion of being saved from "an intended in- 
surrectien." The Baptist Convention denies, he proclaimed, that 
slavery and Christianity are incompatible, for the "right of 
holding slaves is clearly established in the Holy Scriptures, 
both by precept and are ek eck Those who favored "general 
emancipation" should beware lest their "intemperate zeal pre- 
vent indirectly, the religious improvement of the people they 
design, professedly, to benefit." Baptists would be happy to 
see the slaves liberated "in a manner consistent with the in- 
terest and peace of the community at large," he said, but then 
they would also be glad to see ignorance and poverty disappear. 
Sueh a social program 1s quite outside the realm of the Church, 
Furman emphasized. Rather the Church must preach peace, obe- 
dience, and kindness~-a Gospel which of course would get no one 
crucified. Thus, he urged preaching to the slaves in order to 
stabilize the relationships of master and "servant. "1°! 


The Methodists were also anxious to maintain contact with 
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the slaves and with the rest of society. In the Third Annual 
Report of the Seuth Carolina Cenference Missionary Society, 
ministers from the Carolinas and Georgia lamented the doctrine 
that "religion may do murder." But there was no evil to which 
the slave was subject equal to his being deprived of the "means 
of grace," they said, and then eulogized the state of the slaves 
in the South. 

We honestly believe that all the circumstances of his 

condition taken together, as they are known to us, the 
negro in the Carolinas and Georgia might in no temporal 
account envy the peasant of some other Christian countries. 
Yea, more, we believe that many thousands of them are both 
better fed and clothed--and labour less~-and are better 
attended to in sickness, than many of the white population 
of this, happiest of all countries. We long after a free, 
unsuspected access to them. We long to realize the rich 
returns of a separate department which should exelusively 
be directed towards their spiritual welfare, "128 
The approbation of slavery inherent in the public statements of 
both Baptists and Methodists did not arise from scriptural ex- 
position, but from the reaction of human institutions caught in 
pragmatic necessity--as they saw it. 

Sueh a reaction need not necessarily imply an obsequious 
currying of publie favor, but rather a reassurance that preaching 
te Negroes would net destroy social institutions and endanger 
lives. Indeed, the Church maintained that security demanded the 
extension of its claims to the slaves. But in making this claim, 


the Methodists within one gereration reversed their position on 


Negro servitude. Whereas once Southern ministers had compacted 


128. "Extracts from the Third Annual Report of the 
South-Carolina Cenference Missionary Society Methodist Magazine 
VII (May, 1824), 196-198. : : 
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together to deny themselves slaves, they now complimented slav- 
ery. AS Siavery became increasingly identified with Southern 
loyalties, the Church as a local institution found itself per- 
meated with local ideas and biases. Men could suffer for ideas, 
perhaps, but growing institutions would not. In the statements 
of ecclesiastical spokesmen there was no hesitancy, no sorrow, 
no regret at having to readjust old opinions: they offered sup- 
port to a secure society without any reservations. This be- 
havieur was not unique, for men, like chameleons, assume the pro- 
tective coloring of their environment. And Methodists were a | 
part of an institution which had to make its way in a slave 
society. 

Methodists were also very much a part of the unique 
institution of the South. How many slaves Methodists held is 
impossible to determine. Professors Walter Posey and John Hope 
Franklin believe that more Methodists and Baptists held slaves 
than members of any other denomi natiionsesc but then there were 
more Methodists and Baptists so they merely got their propor- 
tionate share. Ministers as well as laymen acquired slaves by 
inheritance, purchase, or through wives who received slaves. 
Edward Dromgoole was one of these former itinerants who did well 
in an economically satisfactory resolution of piety and success. 
Dromgoole, an immigrant Irish convert from Roman Catholicism, 
Served as a traveling minister from 1774 to 1786 when he settled 


down in Brunswick County, Vedat aes Although warned his new 
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situation would divert Kis attention from pastoral work, he 
manfully persisted in his aecumulation of the "eares of this 
world.” Slavery apparently did not bother him greatly, for he 
132 
disposed of Negroes for the estates of deceased planters, 3 and 
as he became more affluent acquired twenty slaves of his own by 


33 


1823.7 The Church never disciplined him for buying slaves 


and his antislavery friends in Ohio seem never to have repri- 
134 
manded him for it. But they urged him ts leave Virginia. 
One of them wrote: 
I believe (as you do) that--Heaven may be secured in 
any place or condition... that divine Providence shall 
place us in. Yet there may be situations and circumstances 


more advantageous than others. [So don't you believe 
that a Land of Liberty must be preferable to a Land of 


Slavery? 135 
Dromgoole liked the land of liberty so much that he bought 
6 
several hundred acres of ae but he thought he would remain 


Ike 


in Virginia where he prospered. Jn a land in which slavery 
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was an established adjunct to a hoped-for prosperity Edward 
Dromgoole was undeubtedly a far more popular example of Methodist 
piety than his colleague, John Jeremiah Jacob, who gave up his 
1238 


Blaves to "support the Gospel. Dromgoole was not a trouble- 
maker who aroused the slaves and meddied in other people's busi- 
ness, but a stable man in the stabilizing Church. 

That the Church was an institution of stability in 
America between 1800 and 1830 is fairly evident. On the frontier 
the Church ordered the moral and social lives of @ rugged but 
uprooted people. The churches served as moral courts on the 
frontier, demanding a much-broken discipline and threatening 
ostracism from a "beloved community of belonging” as token punish- 
ment. In camp meetings far neighbors socialized and fraternized. 
Later, with their colleges the churches brought a certain edu- 
cation to a land devoid of it, and by lending their meeting 
houses to various benevolent institutions such as the American 
Colonization Society, they focussed popular attention to some ex- 
tent on philanthropies. When near-tragedies such as the Denmark 
Vesey Conspiracy were discovered, the Church in its various forms 
drew calm and peaceful vestments about itself and appeared as 
the spiritual side of society, willing to offer its ecclesiastical 
imprimature from an Evangelical pulpit. An active but respectable 
Church in an active society drew those elements who wished to be 


most "respectable." Richard Nye Price, historian of Holston 
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Methodism, recalled that the "better" people had held slaves, 
and that "The narrowist men, when they came South, saw the situa- 


tion, and enjoyed the warm elegant, and devoutly Christian hospi- 


tality of the slaveholding membership, usually broadened. "=>? 


Although a Methodist minister might join another in "reprobating 


a syncophantic daneing of attendance upon the ungodly rich, "149 


the godly rich were another matter, and probably more dangerous 
Ay 

to the Seema Thus, whereas the Methodists had begun as a 

protest movement in an expanding nation, they soon became one of 


the stabilizing elements in the vast cauldron of the frontier 


where institutions were helping to form a new meee oe 


In the midst of this growth, thoughtful and articulate 
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Methodists could resolve the tension between former antislavery 
activity and a present pragmatic acceptance of Negro servitude. 
William Winans made the transition easily. A Methodist minister 
in Mississippi since 1811, Winans had come from a Pennsylvania 
Quaker home whose antislavery ideas he left when he came South. 
A rough frontiersman with a forbidding temper, he championed 
four causes in his lifetime--the American Colonization Society, 
the demand for a slaveholding Methodist Episcopacy, justice for 
the Cherokee Indians, and the Whig Party. A seif-educated man, 
he boasted an excellent teacher. And by his strong will and 
definite views he became known as the leader of Mississippi Meth- 
odism which he represented in every General Conference from 1824 
to 1844. By 1820 Winans had married a slaveholder and had settled 
down as a part-time sane iae His brother, Obadiah, who lived 
in Ohio, demanded of Winans if it were true he was a slaveholder. 


{ 


"I shall not hesitate to answer," replied the preacher, "that I 
am!" But he thought he should justify himself. He would not 
favor enslaving Negroes were they already free, he explained, nor 
would he retain them if he cculd emancipate them. "So you see I 
abhor the thing as much as you do." Congressmen have "shrunk 
from the task" of emancipation, he pointed out, because it would 
"ruin" the slaves and "endanger the very existence of the Nation." 
In such a situation a Christian could hold slaves. 

Why not? does he deprive them of aught by possessing them? 


Certainly he does not deprive them of liberty: for they 
are destitute of that before they become his. If no 


143. William Winans to Obadiah Winans and his Mother, 
April 14, 1820, July 1, 1820. William Winans to Samuel R. 
Shackleford, April 11, 1827. Winans Collection. 
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Christian, no conscientious man must own them, then the 
poor creatures must be slaves of such men only, as make 
their present interest their only object. Against such a 
decision there would be no slaveholding professor /of 
religion/ that would exclaim half so0 loudly as the slaves 
themselves. The man who fears GOD will, in the majority of 
instances, treat his slaves better than he who does not: 
So that the Christian does real Z3ervice to Nee Negroes 
whom he purchases from unbelieving masters. 


Furthermore, non-Christian Slaveholders will accept the "ex- 
hortations" of slaveholding Christians far sooner than those of 
the non-slaveholding brethren. With all these points in his 
favor, Winans opened the Bible for the "elincher."” Although 
Slaves were recognized in the Bible, slavery was never condemned; 
"the Apostles never say 'Set your servants free'" but always 
enjoin good treatment of themi2'- As Methodists in slave states 
began either to formulate such vindications or to acknowledge 
them, they drew away from the antislavery position of the Church 
in thought as well as action. They aliss drew away from their 
Northern brethren who, because of their unfamiliarity with slav- 
ery and lack of involvement in it did not need to defend it, but 
who, nevertheless, were more ready to lament than to condemn it. 
Into the free territory of the Old Northwest swept thou- 
sands of immigrants after 1800. Among them were Quakers and 
Methodists, Baptists and Presbyterians who fled a land of slav- 
ery and sought a new land for tilling. How many ministers left 
the Seuth because of slavery is unknown, but among the many who 
did were Peter Cartwright of Tennessee, Jesse Haile of Arkansas, 


Joshua Bouch’> and Daniel DeVinne from Mississippi, John Clark 
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from South Carolina, Jehn Ray from Kentucky, and James Ward, 
William Craven, Thomas Rice, Samuel Mitchell, Philip Gatch, and 
John Sale from Viveiigtee All but DeVinne settled in the Old 
Northwest. By 1824, Methodists in Illinois were known antagon- 
ists of slavery for their oppositien to a constitutional con- 
vention backed by pro-slavery nae Earlier in Indiana Meth- 
odists had earned a similar nee penetol And they maintained 
4t as late as 1830 in Illinois when Governor Ninian Edwards hoped 


to acquire votes by awakening Methodist "apprehensions about 


avery The major difference between the Old Nerthwest and 


the Seuth was not the extent of antislavery sentiment among the 


people in each section but rather the different institutional 
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development in the two areas. For Westerners north of the Ohio 
were building homes, churches, and legal systems without slaves 
and the laws, customs, and adjustments which accompanied them. 
The same thing was true, of course, in the Northern and Eastern 
states which tegether with the West held a majority ef votes in 
the General Conference. 

In spite of a preponderance of "free" votes in the 
General Conferences of 1824 and 1828, that body was quite re- 
luctant to pass any further legislation affecting slavery. The 
Cenference had already tasted failure in its antislavery youth 
and was in no hurry to emphasize the sectionalism of which so 
many people were aware. The General Conference of 1824 rejected 
the attempt of two Yankees to reassign power over slavery to the 
annual eonferences,~>~ and turned instead to the religious in- 
struction of the slaves. It resolved to encourage teaching the 
Word cf God to the slaves, and provided & special place fer 
Bolecad preachers. They were to have all the organizational 
privileges of the Church where "the usages of the country in 
different sections Lwould/ justify" ita Such solicitude-- 
subject as it was re local mores~-did not carry over inte other 
endeavors. ‘The Cenference of 1828 refused to aet upon a reso- 
lution offered by Stephen G. Roszel and Peter Cartwright which 
would allow the Church to discipline masters who treated their 
Slaves "with apm ent tyes Why the delegates should have been 
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reluctant to enforce Christian morality on behalf of a peeple 
who had few enough advocates they did not say. In passing the 
resolution they weuld have been lending institutional eorrebora- 
tion to William Winans! private views of why a Christian should 
acquire slaves. That Christians did not treat their slaves as 
Winans speculated they ought is suggested by the fact that the 
proposal was offered by two men who for many years had observed 
Slavery first hand. The delegates for the most part reasoned 
that too many Southern fears would be raised by attempts even 
te ameliorate the institutien of slavery. As before, the appli- 
cation of Christian ethics to concrete situations would appear 
te be “officious intermeddling." Sueh caution did not mean to 
Northerners, however, that they approved of slavery. 

How Nerthern Methodists considered slavery can be de- 
termined in part by the public statements of ecclesiastical 
spokesmen. These men did not attack slavery viciously, but 
neither were they tempted by association and interest to vindi- 
cate it. One of the formost Northern preachers was Nathan Bangs. 
Born in 1778 into the family of a schoel-teacher blacksmith, 
Bangs emerged from the secularist frontier of western New York 
to become one of the influential men in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Although a self-educated man, his teacher was less 


rigerous than Winans', and his reputation as an apologist for 


Reszel and Cartwright resolved ", . . that in all cases where 
there is creditable testimony against any members showing that 
they treated their slave or slaves with inhumanity, either in not 
supplying them with cemfortable and sufficient food or rainment, 
or in separating husbands and wives or parents and children by 
buying or selling them in an inhuman traffie of our fellow crea- 
tures, the person or persons 80 offending shall be dealt with in 
the same manner as in the cases of immorality; and that this 
resclution be inserted in our form of discipline. " 
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Methodism was greater than his ability. He was, however, a man 
of many interests, serving as editor of Church periodicals, 


helping establish the missionary society, and serving as 2& 


15 


perennial New York delegate to the General Conference. In & 


pamphlet he published in 1818, Bangs alluded to the "despised and 
enslaved people, in many places groaning under the cruelty of 
their unfeeling masters." But the Methodists, he said, had 


worked hard "to raise /the slaves/ to the rank of rational 
4154 


beings. From his experience in the General Conference Bangs 


naturally assumed Methodists opposed slavery since it was wrong. 


This commonplace assumption was given wider cireulation 


by Zion's Herald of Boston, the Church's first Rewspae cmos 


through notices of emancipations, approval of the American 


156 


Colonization Society, and reports of the evils of slavery. In 


1826, after the former editor, Barber Badger, became chief of 
the infant Christian Advocate and Journa], the editor, G. V. H. 


a 
Forbes, za took a more definite stand. "It is not well," he said 
"to accuse falsely or to kindle provecation on this subject; yet 


it is well deeply to reflect on the probable consequences of such 
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a state of things, and take timely counsel." The essential evil 
of slavery lay "in the moral degradation produced by such a 

state of society." Therefore he suggested that Methodists sup- 
port the American Colonization Society which hoped to demonstrate 
that the "African character is not too much debased for the en- 
joyment and exercise of free government,” such a demonstration 
would remove the greatest objections of pro-~slavery men, and 
create "an irresistable moral feeling on this subject. , 1158 
Within a year Forbes had despaired of gaining any direct results 
through the Colonization Society, but he still hoped its moral 
power would help achieve gradual liberation of the slaves with 
"proper remuneration" to the owners.2?2 when Benjamin Lundy 
came to Boston in 1828 looking for allies in his fight against 
slavery, Forbes assured the Quaker editorially that "he may al- 


n160 Lundy asked 


ways calculate upon the cooperation of Boston. 
the ministers of the New England Conference if he could in fact 
count on such cooperation, and they replied unanimously that they 
viewed "with much pleasure the success that has attended the 
emancipation of the Slave population, and do earnestly desire 


that a system so degrading as that of Slave-holding may soon be 


extirpated from our nation, "161 
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The Christian Advocate and Journal, which became the 
official news weekly of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1828, 
began and continued its career as a moderate journal. When 
Barber Badger came to New York from Boston to edit the paper in 
1826 he centinued his policy of printing information favorable 
to the American Colonization Shetieth aaa By the middle of 1827 
fifteen thousand auneerinenaaes frem all over the United States 
were reading the Adveeate, making it one of the larger periodi- 


cals in the country. tot The paper never ventured statements as 
patently antislavery as those of Forbes in Zjon's Herald, but it 
would print the medicinal comments of Nathan Bangs: 


That slavery is a great evil, all admit--our brethren at 
the south feel it deeply, but it seems to be like a disease 
which does not admit of a speedy cure; for I hope in God 

it is net so inveterate as to destroy the vody politic. 

But with a view to lessen the evils complained of, the 
American Colonization Society has been founded.1l 6 


Northerners should net feel self-satisfied that thcy did not own 


Negroes, accused Bangs, for they "live in a country which has 
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done much aforetime to make them slaves. Bangs, like 


Badger and even Forbes, did not wish trouble between the sections, 
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for he believed that the Methodists were united in their anti- 


Slavery sentiments. 


But with this belief went a dedication to caution, lest 
the feelings of Southerners be trampled. Bangs, for example, 
took as Gospel warnings such as those of James 0. Andrew who 
wrote in January, 1830, that the Seuth was extremely "Jealous" 


of any attempt to interfere with slavery, even the preaching 


missiens to the aL EVES eGek Se when in September, 1830, a woman 


wrete to Bangs, then editor of the Christian Advocate and Journal. 
asking about the problem of slavery, he replied, "We are not suf- 
ficiently acquainted with local cireumstances, and other peculi-~ 
arities in this case, to enable us to judge for another. All we 


ean say 18, in the language of the apostle, 'If thou mayest be 


1168 


free use it rather,' Upon this statement and the position it 


represented Benjamin Lundy in his Genius of Universa] Fmancipa- 
tion commented: 


Because the subject of emancipation i8 wnpopular, nineteen- 
twentieths of our leud professors of Christianity turn their 
faces from it. . .. For a large number of the members of 
the Methodist Church I entertain the greatest respect. They 
are sincere, honest, and pious. --But these are 'sufficient- 
ly acquainted’ with both general and ‘local circumstances, ' 
connected with the system ef slavery, to set their faces 
decidedly against it, and can readily answer ‘questions! re- 
lating te it. In short, it is a doubtful Christianity that 
will shut its eyes to the abominations of es ‘supreme 
curse,' and refuse to urge its extinction.169 


The caution and hesitancy which Lundy scorned s0 much 
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were of course the result of many factors. The decisions of 
individual men, the context of society and geography, the ideals 
and goals of the Church, and the fears which are entailed upon 
men through no doing of their own combined to muffle Methodist 
antislavery voices. The primary contributors to the acceptance 
of slavery as an ineradicable institution were former antislavery 
experience, the desire of the hierarchy in the Church for peace, 
the preference of the ministry to have the Church grow with the 
communities in which they labored, and the growing consciousness 
of the diversity of local institutions and mores between certain 
sections of the United States. Of these reasons, the primacy of 
past decisions and experience is evident. New decisions or ac- 
commodations were made consciously or unconsciously out of the 
old ones. Tne men like Bangs who urged caution had vivid memories 
of former antislavery failures. They had admitted defeat in 
1816--but their elders then remembered only compromise. The 
radical nature of the 1784/5 rules had shattered earlier caution 
and had forced retractions. The rule of 1796 had tried to con- 
trol buying and selling of slaves; the General Conference had 
tried in vain to prompt Methodists to petition for gradual eman- 
cipation in 1800. The Conferences of 1804 and 1808 had divided 
the application of the Seetion on Slavery between the deep South 
and the middle states. The General Conference of 1808 had given 
the annual cenferences the power to control the buying and sell- 
ing of slaves, but that action led to violent controversy in the 
Tennessee Conference. Therefore, in 1820 the Methodist General 


Conference withdrew from the annual conferences the right to deal 
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with slavery on their own discretion. The rule on slavery there- 
after allowed the laity to own slaves~-but forbade it to officials 
and the clergy wherever slaves might be emancipated and enjoy 
their freedom. Thus, as slave laws made emancipation more diffi- 
cult, Methodists had to relax their own laws. They had already 
made the jJecision in 1785 and they were merely carrying it out in 
1820. 

It is true that Methodists had in each instance of re- 
treat voiced their opposition to slavery. But as they accommo- 
dated in each instance to the circumstances of laws, customs, and 
personal recaleitrance, they could not fail to be impressed by 
what they sensed to be the futility ef their opposition. Each 
new rule fermalized further acceptance of slaveholding. kEaeh 
new Slaveholder in the Church was another vote for a social in- 
stitution onee scorned. When ministers like William Winans ae- 
quired slaves and still lived an exemplary life, preached power- 
ful sermons, and explained why Christians could hold slaves, men 
accustomed to accepting the moral validity of exemplary lives, 
exhortations, and rational vindication could come to accept slav- 
ery,too. The sectarian view of the Church with its emphasis upon 
the moral elite in an ambiguous and ironic way enforced a catholic 
ethic which accepted all men--including slaveholders--inte the 
Church in the hope that seme might be "saved." Furthermore, 
circumstances allewed good men to own slaves if only they would 
transmit to their servants that same goodness which characterized 
the masters-~sobriety, integrity, piety, and kindness. 

To piety's baptism of slavery was added the hope for in- 


stitutional peace. Disturbed by a controversy over episcopal 
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O 
t Church 


power and lay representation between 1826 and 1830,7 
leaders sought peace on as many issues 38 possible. The contro- 
versy over slavery had been the longest and most recurring of 
all the difficulties which beset the Church, and after they had 
pursued so many futile courses on slavery, the ministry was 
ready to "call it quits." Thus instead of restating the tension 
between the ideal of antislavery and the situation of slavery, 
the Church tended to neglect it. 

In addition, Methodist leaders quite understandably de- 
sired to make the Church identifiable with the best interest of 
various localities. As Methodist membership doubled between 


1 the Church became a more responsible institu- 


1816 and 1830,7 
tion. As such it assumed certain responsibilities similar to 
those met by the South Carolina Conference after the Vesey con- 
spiracy. And it should be clear that the reaction to the con- 
spiracy did not prompt the statement of a “positive zood" theory 
of slavery, but rather forced the churches to announce that they 
could and would uphold the good order of society. The identifi- 
cation between Church and locality was further exemplified in the 
antislavery work in Illinois and the relatively mild opposition to 
Slavery voiced in Bosten. This identification is not strange 
since the Chureh is peopled by communicants with "provincial" 
views. Te keep the tensions between local institutions and eth- 
ies, one must be convinced of the necessity ef opposition, con- 
tinue it in a prudent manner, and not become connected with what 
Reforn, Bareteseestigos: Th eee ae siaeeshesiee 
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4s opposed. For self-vindication very easily extended into a 
vindication of institutions, as William Winans so eloquently 
demonstrated. 

The final contributor to the cautious attitude of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church towards slavery was the growth of an 
uncomplementary sectionalism focussed upon Slavery. Pelitical 
sectionalism plus the sectionalism arising from the early Meth- 
odist slavery controversies, plus the sectionalism revealed in 
the division of the annual conferences could not fail to portend 
grave difficulties for unity. Where conferences cut across sec~ 
tional lines, such as in the Baltimore Conference, some formal 
antislavery sentiment could be maintained through a happy juxta- 
position of favorable geography, laws, and a few determined indi- 
viduals. Border conferences like Tennessee and Kentucky voiced 
ineffectual disapproval of slavery after 1820, and the confer- 
ences in the old Southwest kept quiet. The South Carolina Con- 
ference revealed how an ecclesiastical body would likely react in 
circumstances beyond its control in the midst of a slave society. 
The North, however, was freed by geography and history frem 
direct complicity in the immediate circumstances of slavery. 

Thus a more detached view was possible for Northern Methodists 
who, while admitting the South was sorely vexed by a terrible 
problem, nevertheless denominated slavery an evil to be expunged 
from the Republie. 

Thus the Church was divided within a common unity. And 
for the sake of that common unity and peace, the ministry of the 
Church urged caution in a werld which limited their freedom to 


act as they wished. Were there some who were too easily pleased 
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with the limits placed upon them by customs, laws, and economic 
ambition, there were others who were not. There were men like 
G. V. H. Forbes of Boston, Nathan Bangs of New York, Alexander 
Talley of Mississippi, and the members of the Cambridge Circuit 
in Maryland who channeled a cautious dissatisfaction with slav- 
ery into the American Soetety for the Colonizing of the Free 
Peeple of Color in the United States. Although the Society was 
certainly not founded as an antislavery organization, and al- 
though it was supported by a conglomeration of men for a con- 
glomeration of motives, it became for many Methodists the symbol 
of appropriate action on what they believed to be a moral evil 


and a tragic secial problem. 


Chapter III 
THE GENTEEL ALTERNATIVE TO COMPROMISE: The Chureh 
and the American Colonization Society 1824-1836 


The Methodist Episcopal Chureh was slow to grant its 
approbation to the American Society for Colonizing the Free 
People of Color of the United States. In a happy juxtaposition 
of events, however, the Colonization Society actively sought 
public support at about the same time certain Methodist coloni- 
zationists predded the Church to peer through the curtain of its 
natural reticence to ally itself with "secular" movements. And 
by 1836 prominent Bhienney with intense indignation supported 
the American Colonization Society against the attacks of "modern 
Abolitionists." Threugh public appeals and offerings of men and 
money, the Methodist Episcopal Church became one of the chief 
proponents of the celonization cause. This cause attracted not 
only a lingering antislavery sentiment but also encouraged a 
growing interest in a foreign missionary program. Furthermore, 
this highly respectable movement was benevolent in purpose and 
sufficiently catholic and ambiguous in principle to commend 
itself to a Church such as the Metnodists' which embraced slave- 
holding as well as nonslaveholding members, 

Caught up in the expansion of the "benevolent" societies 
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and determined to alleviate the low condition of the free Negro, 
the Reverend Robert Finley was instrumental in founding the 
American Colonization Society. In December 1816, the New Jersey 
Presbyterian clergyman and a group of prominent men formed a 
society "to promote and execute a plan for colonizing (with their 
consent) the Free People of Colour residing in our Country, in 
Africa, or such place as Congress shall deem most expedient." 
Judge Bushrod Washington, nephew of George Washington, was named 
to the presidency of the Board of Managers, and such eminent 
citizens as William H. Crawford, Henry Clay, Andrew Jackson, 
Francis Seott Key, and John Taylor of Caroline were elected to 
high ete a Finley's plan was premised on the impossibility 
of the free Negro's ever attaining equality in a white society. 
By removing him to Africa everyone would benefit, the minister 
reasoned. The Negroes could work out their own destiny as full 
fledged "citizens," Africa would receive the benefits of American 
religion and civilization, America would be relieved of the dan- 
ger of amalgamation and the slaves might eventually be freed 
through Aaatin tenes 

Although the dramatic exploit of Paul Cuffee, colored 


Quaker ship master, who in 1815 carried thirty-eight Negroes to 
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Fox, The American Colonization Soejety, 1817-1840, Baltimore, 
1919 (Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political 
Selence, Series XXXVII, no. 3), pp. 46-51. 


2. Staudenraus, Colonization Movement, p. 17. 


14 
Africa might have suggested certain potentialities of the pro- 
ject, neither that voyage nor the initial efforts of the new 
society produced much support. Free Negroes opposed the Soctety 
because they feared it was less benevolent than it professed. 
Southerners feared its "adverse" effect upon slavery. Friends 
of the Negroes claimed it was a slaveholders' plot to insrease 
the value of the slaves and many people simply claimed it could 
not succeed for its impracticability. Moreover, the Society was 
weakened internally from the contradictory motives of {ts sup- 
porters: some worked to alleviate the pitiable condition of the 
free Negroes, while others hoped to get rid of a "“soeial nui- 
Sance," Some few people believed that the Society would exert 
&@ moral influence against ERS In spite of the diversity of 
motives, a harsh critic such as John Quincy Adams believed them 
largely bad ones. He saw "exceedingly humane, weak-minded" men 


speculating in "political popularity," who pleased antislavery 


sentiment while satisfying Southern wishes to export the free 
Negro and raise the price of slaves. 


Such oppositicn was linked with further difficulties so 


3. Franklin, From Slavery to Freedom, p. 235. Stauden- 
raus, Colonization Movement, pp. 9-11. 


7 4, /American Colonization Society,/ "First Annual Report 
of the American Society for Colonizing the Free People of Color 
of the United States" (Pamphlet), Washington, D. C., 1818, pp. 


10ff. Also Louis Filler, The Crusade Against Slavery, 1830-1860, 
New York, 1960, pp. 21-22.. 


sa 5. Staudenraus, Colonization Movement, pp. 32-34, 104- 


6. Charles Franets Adams, ed., The Memoirs of John 
Quiney Adams, Philadelphia, 1875, IV, 293. 
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that the first years of the Society's existence were a constant 
flirtation with disaster. In 1820, with the help of the Federal 
government, the Board of Managers sent out an expedition to the 
west coast of Africa; but it failed through disease, mismanage- 
ment, accident, and treachery. ! At the same time the coloniza- 
tionists were constantly trying to get the full support of the 
Federal government for their enterprise--and that, too, failed. 
With the goal of achieving Federal support, the Society had 
founded auxiliaries not for publicity and the collection of 
funds, but for enticing the endorsement of prominent mere By 
1824, when a colony was growing in what is now Liberia, the Board 
of Managers had fimally decided to arouse popular support. Ac~ 
cordingly, they commissioned a Methodist minister, William McKen- 
ney of Maryland, as traveling agent for Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, and North Carolina.” In 1825, with the appointments of 
Ralph Randolph Gurley as Secretary of the Board of Managers, the 
Colonization Society became dedicated to arousing the interest 


of the general public. And by 1826 the movement had received the 


Maryland, Tennessee, Ohio, New York, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
and Indiana. At the same time groups cf Quakers, the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, the Dutch Reformed Church, 
and the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 


publicly offered their support to the colonization cause? 


7. Staudenraus, Colonization Movement, pp. 53ff. 
oy, abid., pp. 69-74. 
9. Jbid., pp 104-105. 


10. Fox, Colonization Society, pp. 78-79. 
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The Methodists! interest in the colonization movement 
came at a time when they were venturing into new areas beyond 
the specific duties entailed in pastoral work and revival. Like 
other denominations of Christians, the Methodists of the new 
Republic backed the Temperance Reformation, the building of col- 
leges, the extension of Sunday Schools, and the establishment of 
domestic and foreign mies fone aes Of these new commhitments, 
the missionary project was the one which intimately linked the 
Church to the American Colonization Society. Chartered by the 
General Conference of 1820 and based in New York City, the 
Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church had little 
real power. For many years it was hardly more than an institu- 
tionalized hope in the mission to Indians, slaves, and foreign 
countries. Divided administration by the Board of Managers, the 
annual conferences, and the Bishops, complicated any effective 
general program of missions. Furthermore, different areas of 
the Church chose their own field of missionary endeavor. Thus, 
the New York Young Men's Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church expended its efforts in Liberia while the South 
Carolina Conference Missionary Society attended to the planta- 
tions along the Georgia and South Carolina coasts. The desire to 
reach Africa, the availability of the colony in Liberia, and the 
desire to continue their efforts on behalf of the Negroes, linked 
Methodist fortunes in part with those of the American Coloniza- 


tion Society. *~ 


ll. Barclay, Reform the Nation, pp. 32, 37, 112-286, 
hour, 407. Barclay, Missionary Motivation, pp. 265f, 267, 280ff. 


le. Barclay, Missionary Motivation, pp. 280-305. 
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Amidst increased colonizationist activity and Methodist 

interest in the missionary movement, the General Conference of 
1824 recommended the Colonization Society to the Methodist 
Missionary Society. The colony in Liberia offered an occasion 
for extending missionary work to Africa. This decision on the 
part of the national assembly of the Methodist delegates followed 
an espousal of the colonization movement by The Methodist Maga- 
zine, the Church's official magazine. In January, 1824, a writer 
for the periodical promised 
that, if success attends the present enterprise, colonies 
will ere long be found established in abundance along the 
coast of Africa, and that through them, civilization, science, 
and Christianity will pour their blessings over a suffering 
and degraded continent.13 
The Colonization Society prodded this Methodist interest by 
asking outright for support. The reply of the General Conference 
was carefully worded: 

The General Conference are not in possession cf euffi- 
cient information relative to /the Colonization/ Society to 
render it proper for them in their official capacity to 
adopt any measures on the subjeet further than to recommend 
it to the notice of the proper authorities of the Missionary 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Chureh as a suitable mM 
field for sewing /sic/ the good seed of the kingdom of God.1 


The Conference then resolved to send a missionary to Africa when 


it could find sufficient Se Four years later neither 


13. "American Colonization Society," The Methodist 
Mazezine VII (January, 1824), 29-30. "American Colonization 
Bectetys vane Me Lhagis Magezine VI (September, 1823), 347-350. 

ee also erican Colonization Society,’ The Methodist Magazine 
VII (November, 1824), 417-420. oo 


14, Report of the Committee to Consider the Address of 
the Acting Committee of the American Colonization Society and 
other Documents, Joshua Soule Papers, Drew University. 


15. General Conference Journals, I, 291. 
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missionary nor funds had been rsunasg The same kind of vagueness 
and hesitancy characterized the Methodists' conception of the 
Society's relation with slavery. Never mentioning colonization's 
effect upon slavery, the General Conference left to individual 
editors and churches any expression of hope that the movement 
would work silently for emancipation. 

Although the General Conference admitted it had little 
enough familiarity with the Colonization Society, it did not 
appoint a committee to inform itself. Independent effort was 
needed to link the Methodists more closely with the new benevo- 
lence. Such effort came from the editors of the Christian Ad- 
vocate and Journal, The Methodjst Magazine, and Zion's Herald 
who wrote to interest adherents in the ase sas So eminent a 
Methodist lay leader as Gabriel P. Disosway of New York City 
urged his fellows to join the Soeiety in order to help the free 
Negro and to "save" Nags, ue but exhortations had less effect 
than the work of Ralph Randolph Gurley. The selfless secretary 
of the Colonization Society's Board of Managers laboriously 
earned all the support he could get. In Marcn, 1825 he produced 
the first copy of the African Repository and Colonia] Journal in 


au 
his plan to publicize the colonization movement. ? As interest 


16, Martin Ruter to R. R. Gurley, June 27, 1828. Ameri- 
can Colonization Society Papers. Also Zion's Herald, June 1l, 
1828, p. 3. Christian Advocate and Journal, June 6, 1828, p. 167. 


17. See above Chapter II. 


18, Gabriel P. Disosway, "American Colonization Society," 
The Methodist Magazine IX (May, 1826), 178-185. a 


19. See Staudenraus, Colonization Movement, p. 100. 
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itrenked sal Gurley emphasized the "inestimable good" which would 
result from Fourth of July collections taken in all the churches. 
"Te conseiousness of having done a work so noble, would be a 
rich reward," he Mii es Monies and approval trickled into the 
Society's offices as Presbyterians ,~* German Calvinists, <> Con- 
Prabationeidatamey and meinenanscis were joined in their benevo- 
TREE ecinccrainetleabnertistassiesndamactodtaee: 

After 1827 the Methodist annual conferences added their 
voiees to the growing popularity of the movement. The only areas 
where Methodist support of colonization was not conspicuous were 
Georgia, South Carolina, and Massachusetts. Approval of the 
Society came first and rather shyly from the Mississippi Con- 
ference. William Winans wrote Gurley that the Mississippi minis- 


ters would back colonization, but "from motives of prudence the 


20. iIbid., pp. 104-135. 


21. The African Repository and Colonial Journal ITI 
(June, 1826), 126. 


22. Fox, Colonizat Socjety, p. 78. African Reposi- 
tory XII (January, 1835), 17. 


23. James M. Shelman to R. Rk. Gurley, April 9, 1827. 
American Colonization Society Papers. 


24, Thomas Robbins to R. R. Gurley, June 18, 1827. 
American Colonization Society Papers. 


25. J. George Schmucker to R. R. Gurley, October 7, 1827. 
American Colonization Society Papers. 


26. Board of Managers of the Colonization Society, 
Minutes, I, 43-56. Elliott Cresson to R. R. Gurley, August 3, 
1831. American Colonization Society Fapers. 


27. See for example a letter from I. J. Roberts to R. R. 
Gurley, January 20, 1829. The Triennial Convention of Baptists, 
however, refused to approve the Colonization Society because of 
southern opposition. L. H. Clarke to R. R. Gurley, May 16, 1832. 
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Conference decline making their Resolutions public, and for like 


reasons, you will consider this information entre ous! ee The 


next year, 1828, the Conference made its approval as publie~” 


0 nh 
as did the other eeurkrehCettavibe antes: Bama New York, 


Philadelphia, >> Kentueky, HOLEtONyS dendssewen Missouri, 2° and 


more local groups of Methodists in Ohio, >! Maatabes 


and North 
Carolina.>” Undoubtedly the ministers' motives in supporting 
the Colonization Society could never be fully explained. Reso- 


lutions of approval rarely mentioned any specific principles 
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Winans Collection. 
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30. African Repository TI (February, 1827), 382. 


31. Beverly Waugh to R. R. Gurley, April 21, 1827. 
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32. Thomas Mason to R. R. Gurley, May 21, 1827. 
American Colonization Society Papers. Christjan Advocate and 
Journal, May 28, 1830, p. 155. 


33. African Repository VII (June, 1831), 120. 
34, Barclay, Missionary Motivation, p. 327. 
35. "Journals of the Genesse Annual Conference of the 


Methodist Episeopal Church 1810-1848" (Typeseript copy in Duke 
University Library), August 3, 1831. 


36. Western Christian Advocate, October 16, 1835, p. 99. 


37. M. M. Henkle to R. R. Gurley, June 20, 1827. 
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38. African Repository VIII (January, 1833), 342. 


39. Minnie Spencer Grant, "The American Colonization 
Society in North Carolina” (unpublished M. A. thesis, Duke 
University, 1930), p. 14. 
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other than the "objects" of the Colonization Society. ‘The 
ministry shared the prejudices and fears of most men and support- 
ed the society because they believed it to be a "noble” work, 
bringing light to Africa and "equality" to the eee Others, 
Pleading their fear of amalgamating the races, held expatriation 
fo be the only way to emancipate the “aieon but there were 
probably some preachers who would have agreed with one planter 
who welcomed a way to get rid of "idle and roguish free negroes." 
William Winans, one of the foremost colonizationists and a de- 
fender of Southern institutions in Methodist General Conferences, 
epitomized the dedicated adherent of the Society. He freely ad- 
mitted siavery a "blot" but thought colonization the necessary 
concomitant to emancipation. Freeing the Negro, however, was 
never so important to Winans as removing him from white eee 


But no matter how devious the motive, a colonizationist could 


40, Western Christian Advocate, November 27, 1835. 
Gabriel P. Disosway to R. R. Gurley, December 9, 1826, American 
Colonization Society Papers. Christjan Advocate and Journal, 
May 19, 1827, p. 146. David M. Reese, "Letters to the Hon. 
William Jay, being a Reply to his Inquiry into the American 
Colonization and American Anti-Slavery Societies" (Pamphlet), 
New York, 1835, pp. 13, 19ff. 


41, Reese, "Letters to the Hon. William Jay," pp. 140ff. 
Western Christian Advocate, November 27, 1835, p. 121, December 
4, 1835, p.- 125. Alexander Talley to R. R. Gurley, April 14, 
1827, Benjamin 0. Peers to R. R. Gurley, December 11, 1826. An 
unknown correspondent wrote Gurley on July 4, 1827 that "one of 
the strongest recommendations" of the Colonization Society was 
its "jIndjrect but powerful influence" against slavery. American 
Colonization Society Papers. 


4d, @G. G. Blournoy to R. R. Gurley, March 29, 1838. 
See also Arch Smith to R. R. Gurley, March 3, 1838.4merican 
Colonization Society Papers. 


43, William Winans to R. R. Gurley, June 20, 1826, 
February 21, 1827, William Winans to Benjamin Drake, May 16, 1831, 
ah aah Lae Ue to Hugh McCollum, September 25, 1833. Winans 

ollection. 


abiueh 
always wax sentimental over the benevolence of his cause to the 
Negro and his high hopes for benighted Africa. 

Pro-colonization action by the conferences was initiated 
by either a direct plea from dusty diay or a lecture by a coloni- 
zation pveiet G2 This activity was supplemented by the preaching 
of various eT er and lectures by ae once te in the local 
churches; it was complemented by Fourth of July collections. But 
how much money the Church gave to the Society the available re- 
eords do not tell, Along with other churches the Methodists were 
expected to pass the plate every July 4+. But these collections 
were not taken in every circuit, nor did they provide a vast in- 
come. How much money was collected would depend on the persua-~ 
Biveness of the individual preacher, the generosity of the con- 
tributors, and the prosperity of the time. William Winans was a 
consistent collector for the Society in Mississippi, sending in 
about $150.00 every year between 1826 and aes and the Book 


Agents in New York City acted as collectors of Methodist donations 


44, See R. R. Gurley to the Baltimore Conference, April . 
9, 1827, Baltimore Conference Papers. Lovely Lane Museum, 
_ 45. Jacob Lanius, "The Journal of Jacob Lanius" (Photo- 
stat of Typescript copy. Ms. in possession of James A. Lantus, 
Palmyra, Missouri), July 5, 1834. 


46. See for example R. S. Smith to R. R. Gurley, March 
19, 1828, M. D. Mathews to R. R. Gurley, July 6, 1829. Anerican 
Colonization Society Papers. Also William McKenney to Charles 
Howard, June 6, 1835, Maryland State Colonization Society Papers 
Maryland Historical Society, Baltimore, Maryland. ; 


47, Letter of Samuel A. Latta to R. R. Gurley. Mav 4 
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LQ 
in the Northeast. Individual ministers would send in checks 


for $10.00, $15.00 and even $40.00°° but the Methodists appear 
to have been no more generous than their Presbyterian eeenaaee 
Gurley, however, began to see possibilities in a close 
connection between the Methodists' vast organization and the 
American Colonization Society. Impressed by the interest ex- 
hibited by the Nocinals cone c ag well as by suggestions from 
correspondents,>> Gurley decided to entice Methodist circuits 
into becoming auxiliaries of his Society. In 1832 through his 
agent in New York, Laban Clark, Gurley sent out a feeler on the 
subject to the friendly New York Conference and was rebuffed. 
Clark, 2 Methodist clergyman, reported that the Church did not 
wish to become too closely connected with a "secular" agency, and 


that if Gurley's plans were adopted he would add to the burdens 


49, Ibid., III (July, 1827), 159; IV (January, 1829), 


352. 


50. Henry Slicer to Bushrod Washington, July 12, 1827, 
E. A. Davis to R. R. Gurley, July 17, 1827, Isaae Cox to Joseph 
Gales, August 31, 1836, American Colonization Society Papers. 


51. See African Repository II (September, 1826), 225ff; 
III (July, August, 1527), 158, 191-192; IV (July, Avgust, October, 
1828), 159-160, 191-192, 253; V (Mareh, May, August, 1829), 32, 

96, 189, 190; VI (June, July, September, 1830), 126, 157, 215- 
224; VII (March, May, August, 1831), 31, 96, 187-192; Vitie(ouly, 
September, 1832), 155-160, 217-224, William Winans to R» R. 
Gurley, May 15, 1830, August 13, 1830, August 21, 1831. M. Pearce 
to Richard Smith, September 14, 1830, John Clark to Richard Smith, 
September 15, 1830, W. A. Smith to Joseph Gales, August 6, 1834, 
W. R. Stone to Joseph Gales, July 8, 1834, American Colonization 
Society Papers. 


52. Afrjean Repository III (May, 1827), 91. C. C. Harper 
to R. R. Gurley, July 9, 1827, American Colonization Society. 


53. J. P. Durbin to R. R. Gurley, August 6, 1832; James 
Boyd to R. R. Gurley, March 23, 1827; C. C. Harper to R. R. 
Gurley, February 26, 1828. Staudenraus intimates that the plan 
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of the few people who were always overworked in ecclesiastical 
Roe 

Even if the Methodists were not connected organically 
with the Colonization Society, they were connected very inti- 
mately with it in another way. Methodist ministers became agents, 
officers, and ardent supporters of the Society with the consent 
of their annual conferences. Although many preachers aided 
colonization a8 an avocation while on the rounds of their cir- 
aie oe some became aetive agents of the Society. Moses M. 
Henkle, an Ohio cleric who later became Methodist Protestant, 
gave much of his time to the movement although he was only a 
nart-time ovent. Like most agents, he would announce a meeting 
4n a church or Masonic hall, address the assembled congregation 
on colonization, and urge them to form a society. When they had 
decided to do so, he would produce a blank constitution making 
them auxiliary to tne national organization and take a oodtetticee 
One of his major feats was the formation of an Ohio state auxil- 
jfary after he had exhorted the governor, secretary of state, and 
was to link Maryland Methodism to the Maryland auxiliary, but 


Gurley's plan hopefully included the whole Church. See Stauden- 
raus, Colonization Movement, p. lll. 


54. L/faban/ Clark to R. R. Gurley, January 30, February 
20, 1832, American Colonization Society Papers. John H. B. La- 
trobe, prominent Baltimore colonizationist proposed a similar 
arrangement for Masonry but all he got was scattered donations. 
See Staudenraus, Colonization Movement, p. 111. 


55. See George E. Cookman to R. R. Gurley, July 4, 1827; 
Thomas Clinton to R. R. Gurley, May 7, 1827, American Coloniza- 
tion Society Papers. William McKenney to Moses Shephard, October 
30, 1832, October 17, 18333 William McKenney to Charles Howard, 
June 6, 1835; William McKenney to J, &. Latrobe, September 10, 
1835, Maryland State Colonization Society Papers. 


56. Moses M. Henkle to FR. R. Gurley, October 14, 1826, 
American Colonization Society Papers. 
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several legislators for one and one-half hours. In his report 
to Gurley, he was still expansive: "It is the cause of justice, 
humanity, of God, and shall age, Henkle hoped that by 
also making it the cause of the prominent men of Ohio, it would 
prevail all the more, for then it would have command "of a moral 
influence which is not to be computed in dollars R@oante loo 

Although Henkle did not always meet with such success,” 
his problems were much different from what an agent would encount- 
er in Mississippi. William Winans never did become an official 
agent of the society, but he was one of its foremost supporters. 
A confidant of Gurley's, he explained to the secretary the dif- 
ficulties an agent would face in the deep South. "Many say and 
believe," he said, "that the design fot the American Colonization 
Society/ is to effect the emancipation of the Slaves; and that 
it originated with some long headed vaniteehies Because of this 
fear, and the antislavery reputation of the Methodists, he sug- 
gested that the Society obtain for the agency "a minister of the 
Protestant E. Church of liberal sentiments, of eminent piety; 


of conciliatory manners, and of distinguished abilities" such as 


61 
William Meade of Virginia. No agent was forthcoming, but Winans 


57. Moses M. Henkle to R. R. Gurley, January 4, 1827, 
American Colonization Society Papers. 


58. Moses M. Henkle to R. R. Gurley, May 6, 1827, American 
Coionization Society Papers. 
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Winans Collection. 
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himself might as well have been one for al] the work he did on 
behalf of the Society. He collected money, passed petitions and 
memorials, and helped found the Mississippi State Colonization 
Society, thus in his own actions belying the caution of which he 
advised Gurley concerning Methodist nt naecer eee 

Other ministers did become full-time agents of the Colo- 
nization Society witn the approval of their conferences, re- 
vealing the high regard in which the movement was held. The 
Kentucky Conference allowed George C. Light, W. P. Macknight, 
and Richard Corwine to serve as apetied Ge And the Ohio Con- 
ference gave leave to Samuel Latta and Edmund sensree to act in 
the same capacity. One of the more colorful and successful 
agents which the Methodists gave the colonization cause was 
Henry B. Bascom. In 1829 the Pittsburg Conference and its pre- 
siding bishops voted unanimously to lend him to the Seeietyec> 
Bascom had been interested in colonization for some ine sod hav- 


ing a natural proclivity for "causes." He had led a faction 


62. For Winans' role see R. R. Gurley to William Winans, 
December 15, 1826, June 18, 1827; William Winans to R. R. Gurley, 
March 30, 1827, July 26, 1827, September 11, 1829, August 13, 
1830. Charles Sydnor, Slavery in Mississippi, New York, 1933, 
ppe 203, 207-209. 


63. Barclay, Missionary Motivation, p. 327. 


64. African Repository VIII (July, 1832), 146; VIII 
(January 1833), 344. Minutes, I, 125. Samuel A. Latta to R. R. 
Gurley, December 1, 1831; Henry B. Bascom to R. R. Gurley, Sep- 
tember 10, 1832, American Colonization Society Papers, 
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against the antislavery party in the Tennessee Conference, penned 
the protest of the Methodist Protestants without joining their 
67 


secession about this same time, and now he sold his enormous 
oratorical power to colonize free Negroes itn Africa. QGurley had 
chosen Bascom for his popularity in the western eee and 

he chose well, for within eight months Bascom had formed nine- 
teen auxiliary ee camoee and deposited $250.00 to the Society's 
Becounhnen He stormed from Western New York through the middle 
states and down the Father of Waters to New Orleans. From there 
he went to Natchez, Mississippi where he helped establish a 
state society together with his friend, William Winans, and a 
prominent Methodist layman, Edward Meceneeium Even though his 
ability to sway crowds made him a great rindenaineee Me Bascom 
was tempted for security to return to the field of education 
whence he had come, and finally resigned his agency over Winans! 


probasts tue Upon his retirement, Bascom continued to work for 


67. Henkle, Bascom, pp. 110ff, 131ff, 20kfr, 286rr. 
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Winans Collection. 
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71. Henry B. Bascom to R. R. Gurley, September 18, 1829, 
American Colonization Society Papers. William Winans to William 
M. Goodrich, July 22, 1831; William Winans to R. R. Gurley, 
August 21, 1831, Winans Collection. 


72. African Repository VI (May, 1830), 82. Bascom 
organized nine auxiliaries and collected $770.00. In Mississipni 
he collected $500.00. See William Winans to R. R. Gurley, 

August 21, 1831, Winans Collection. 


73- William Winans to John armstrong, September 3, 1831; 
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the Seeneeon in the same manner as men give not to their voca-~ 
tion, but to their pet project. 

As a "dabbler" in colonization, Bascom was not alone. 
Gabriel P. Disosway, a New York lay leader and merchant, would, 
like the orator, attend to his own work while laboring for colo- 
nization. His forte was organizational ability. /° As corre- 
sponding secretary of the Methodist Young Men‘’s Missionary Soci- 
ety, and party to colonizationist activities, he linked in his 
own way the two institutions he served as well as a third--~I. D. 
Disosway and Sons who provided dry goods for the African eereny G 
There were, of course, many other men involved in both the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Chureh and the American Colonization Society, and 
by 1844 the vice-presidents of the Society included Bishops James 
O. Andrew, Beverly Waugh, and Thomas Morris, as well as the 
president of Dickinson College, Jonn P. Durbin, William Winans, 
and Thomas EE. Bond, Sr., editor of the Christian Advocate and 
Journal. !7 

Aside from the associations established by agents, de- 
votees, and a general sympathy evidenced in the actions of the 
William Winans to Henry B. Bascom, December 19, 1832, Winans 
Collection. 
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annual conferences, the Society and the Church were closely 
associated in the missionary enterprise. The Methodists, how- 
ever, were peculiarly slow in developing their mission to Africa. 
Although their societies were organized on the first ship to 
touch Africa under the auspices of the American Colonization 
Society, it was not until 1833 that the Methodists sent their 
first missionary to Africa nor until 1836 that they established 
a missionary conference there. The Board of Managers of the 
Missionary Society told the bishops that they had enough money 
to send a man to Africa in 1825, 1830 and 1831. In spite of this 
news and the encouragement of a Baptist example dating from 1826, 
the episcopacy for some reason did not appoint a missionary. 
Whatever happened to the unknown Methodist clergyman who in a 
flash of zeal dedicated himself and his Negroes to Africa in 
1826, /? no one can say, nor why the bishops refused to act. 

In 1832 interested Methodists finally persuaded the 
episcopacy to send a man to Africa to help the struggling socie- 
ties which had been founded by Daniel Coker, an African Methodist 
Episcopal minister. In the absence of direct supervision the 


Liberian Methodists had been guided by local Bre woheeaes and 


78. Barclay, Missionary Motivation, pp. 327-329. 
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80. Alexander Talley, a Methodist minister from Louisiana, 
wrote Gurley Suggesting a mission be established even if the 
bishops did not have the funds to do it. He thought the mission 
could support itself with a sugar works "and do a more profitable 
business than the large capitalists." Alexander Talley to R. R. 
Gurley, May 14, 1827, aAmeriean Colonization Society Papers. 
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encouraged by the Secretary of the Missionary Society. Nathan 
Bangs.°* In 1831 the Young Men's Missionary Society of New York 
City urged the General Conference to send a missionary to Africa 
and the parent Missionary Society sent a similar petition. Under 
pressure, the bishops sent out a man who was suitable only to 
be a martyr, for the first Methodist missionary to Africa was 
sent to miasmic Liberia in the knowledge that he was dying of 
Hmenniince aa After Melville B. Cox died not of consumption 
but of African fever, two others suffered the same fate, leaving 
the mission in dire straits until the arrival of John Seys. Seys 
took charge of the mission in 1834, organizing the 224 Methodists 
into a conference under authority granted him by the General 


84 


Conference of 1836. Seys was an efficient but not endearing 


person whose interest in civil affairs got him involved in in- 


85 


ternal politics almost as soon as he landed. 

The relationship between the Methodist Episeopal Church 
and the American Colonization Society, however, was friendly and 
mutually helpful. Colonizationists believed that when they needed 
help they could turn to the Methodists, as did the Maryland State 


Colonization Society when it needed money to support a physician 
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in its colony at Cape palmaEee Methodists believed that the 
mission in Africa exerted a salutary moral and religious in- 
fluence upon Monrovia." Gurley believed that Methodist in- 
vestment in Liberia would guarantee closer ties between the 
Church and the soereeye: and the Missionary Society believed it 
had begun to enlighten a dark and Gegraded continent. Such una- 
nimity of satisfaction between the Society and the Church was a 
source of comfort in a troubled world. 

At least for the Colonization Society, it was a troubled 
world. Although some people lauded the Society for its moral 
influence against slavery, others in the South were wary of it 
for that very reason; and there were others who had never even 
heard of the Society. °9 Overzealous agents who appeared to be 
against slavery could raise an uproar, however,”> and prompt a 
colonizationist to suggest a more discreet manera Such 


activity, said one man, would wield an "indirect but powerful 
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influence" to get rid of ailavenyeeena goal many Southerners could 
not accept. When in 1824 the Ohio legislature asked Congress to 
patronize the Colonization Society in order to help remove slav- 
ery from the country, Southern law makers reacted in anger. 
South Carolina, Georgia, Louisiana, Alabama, Missouri, and Mis- 
sissippi legislators attacked Northern interference in Southern 
domestic sepacn Maa The Georgia legislature found such inter- 
ference "ruinous to the prosperity, importance, and political 


1944 


strength of the southern states. And colonization agents 


began to find certain parts of the South too uncomfortable for 


bhenmeee 


Henry Clay hastened to answer the opponents of ‘the 
Colonization Society. They are unrealistic, he charged before 
the annual meeting of the Society in December, 1826; they are 
unrealistic in condemning us for we are but a voluntary organi-~ 
zation with no power to affect the property of anyone who does 
not so wish it. 

What would they who reproach us have done? If they 
would repress all tendencies towards Liberty and ultimate 
emancipation, they must do more than put down the benevolent 
efforts of this Sssiety. They must gc back to the era of 
Liberty and Independence, and muzzle the cannon which thunders 


its annual joyous return... . They must blow out the 
moral lights around us, and extinguish the greatest torch 


92. Unidentified colonizationist to R. R. Gurley, July 
4, 1827, American Colonization Society Papers. 
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of all which America presents to a benighted world, pointing 
the way to their lights, their liberties, and their happi- 
ness. And when they have achieved all these purposes, their 
work will be yet incomplete. They must penetrate the human 
soul, and eradicate the light of reason, and the love of 
liberty. Then, and not till then, when universal darkness 
and despair prevail, can you perpetuate slavery, and repress 
all sympathies and all humane and benevolent efforts among 
free men, in behalf of pe unhappy portion of our race who 
are doomed to bondage.9 

Such arguments, even had he read them, would not have ealmed 
"Gaius Gracchus”" who wrote some letters to the Richmond Enquirer. 
He objected to the Colonization Society primarily on the grounds 
that its object was to "produce a genera] emancipation of slavery 
throughout the United States." Instead of quieting the storm 
aroused by the Missouri Controversy, he wrote, the colonization- 
ists are stirring it up by speaking about slavery, thereby 
aligning those "prejudiced" against it in opposition to "the 
fairest portion of the Union." Such opposition would force the 


nT In reply, "Opimius" observed 


South to "defend its rights. 
that those who believe slavery should not be "assailed" were just 
as misguided as those who demanded immediate abolition of slavery. 
Since slavery corrodes our country, he maintained, we should 
expend our effort in getting rid of it rather than in defending 
98 

aire Gracchus answered by pointing out the African colony could 
not succeed. The free Negroes did not wish to go to Africa since 

96. African Repository II (January, 1827), 344-345. 
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they were not its citizens. They had no experience with republi- 
can institutions, and they would exert precious little good in- 


fluence on the natives 72 The discussion continued until it 
100 


degenerated into personal insults of the colonizationist. But 
the general discussion between the Society and its enemies con- 
tinued. In 1832 Gurley was having to defend the movement against 
similar criticism in Charleston, South Carolina. He assured the 
Carolinians that the Society was pacific, benevolent, and con- 
sistent with the best interests of the South. Those interests 
demand, he emphasized, that slavery not be perpetuated, but seen 
for what it is and aceordingly diminished, ?°1 The secretary's 
arguments were to no avail, touching neither South Carolinian, 
nor Bostonian. For while Gurley was defending his organization 
against charges of "“abolitionism" in the South, William Lioyd 
Garrison was charging it at the North with being pro-slavery. 
Gurley might well have wondered how anyone could succeed in such 
a world. 

In 1832 Garrison, who was increasing his notoriety as 
editor of The Liberator, extended his violent and of'ten valid 
criticism of the American Colonization Society into his Thoughts 
on African Colonization. This study was only one part of his 
campaign against slaveholding, he maintained, for "if there be 


an institution, the direct tendency of which is to perpetuate 
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slavery, to encourage persecution, and to invigorate prejudice, -- 
although many of its supporters may be actuated by pure motives-- 


1LO02 


it ought to receive unqualified condemnation. Such an insti- 


tution was the Colonization Society. Garrison did not attack it 
because he opposed its benevolent goals, but because he loathed 
its acceptance of the popular prejudice against the colored race. 
If it urged immediate abolition of slavery, contended for the 
bestowal of equal rights to the Negroes and still wished to help 
those go to Africa who wished to do so, Garrison would offer his 
support. But, he sneered, the Society wishes to be acceptable 
even to Av eHoine natin 

Then Garrison began his indictment. The Society stays 
aloof from the problem of slavery, but censures abolition socie- 
ties and maintains the "rights" of the maps att In fact, he 


O 
charged, the Society apologizes for slavery and eimeeneiders a ? 


It recognizes Slaves as property, not as human beings, 106 It 


actually increases the value of the slaves as colonizationists 


Loy 


themselves admit! Nourished by fear and selfishness, it pro- 


poses the utter expulsion of the blacks from America and dis- 


108 
parages the free Negro. Consequently it denies the possibility 


102. William Lloyd Garrison, Thoughts on African Coloni- 
zation, Boston, 1832, p. 15. 
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109 
of elevating the Negroes in this country. Finally, it deceives 
and misleads the nations: it claims to remove the Negro to 
-fAfrica but the cost is so great, tne task so enormous that it is 


impossible; it claims to stop the s]ave trade but slaves are 


e) 
constantly being smuggled into this country. 7+ Furthermore, 


accused Garrison, 


In one breath, colonization orators tell us that the 
free blacks are pests in the community; that they are an 
intemperate, ignorant, lazy, thievish class; that their 
eondition is worse than that of the slaves; and that no 
efforts to improve them in this country can be successful, 
owing to the prejudices of scciety. In the next breath we 
are told what mighty works these miserable outcasts are to 
achieve--that they are the missionaries of salvation, who 
are to illumine all Africa--that they wil] build a second 
American repudliec--and that our conceptions cannot grasp 
the result of their labors. Now I, for one, have no faith 
in this instant metamorphosis. I believe that neither a 
sea voyage nor an African climate have any miraculous in- 
fluence upon the brain. I believe that ignorant and depraved 
black men, who are transported across the ocean, will be 
{ignorant and depraved black men on reaching the coast of 
Africa. I believe also, that they who are capable of doing 
So well surrounded by barbarians, may do better among a 
civilized and christian people, 141 


In conclusion, Garrison pointed out that he was joined in his 
opposition to the Society by great numbers of the free colored 
populations  - 

Nathan Bangs, editor of the Methodist Magazine and 


Quarterly Review and an active colonizationist, 113 reviewed 
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Garrison's book to give his fellows an idea of what he and 
colonization stood for. Having been one of the delegates at the 
General Conference which in May of 1832 had authorized the bish- 
ops to appoint agents for the Colonization Society 11" Bangs was 
sure of his ecclesiastical "orthodoxy" as he defended the move- 
ment so closely identified with his Church. "We have frequently 
sustained, by our feeble means, every humane and judicious pro- 
ject aiming at the abolition of the slave trade and of mitigating 
the evils of slavery itself," he said, and added that he was 
against slavery in the "abstract." But he had no love for "wild 
enthusiasts" who raise a "popular clamor" against a part of the 
country which has so great an evil as slavery "entailed upon them 
by the act of others." After paying tribute to the Colonization 
Society he turned at last to the book he was supposed to be re- 
viewing. He himself viewed the thing with disgust and treated 
ita author as if he agreed with one Quaker who called him a "bed- 
Rares ee He sneered that Garrison's references to his own 
fight with slavery revealed the mind of an egotist. Bangs scored 
Garrison's malevolence towards so pacific and honorable an organi- 
zation as the Colonization Society. Furthermore, he accused 
Garrison of being "neither just nor liberal" in his extracting 
quotations from context. By using bad tactics and language the 
abolitionist had revealed the "4lliberality of his crusade 


against" colonization; but then Bangs began to display his own 


114. Bangs, A History of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
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{lliberality. Garrison demands the amalgamation of the races, 
accused Bangs; he has taught it in The Liberator, and for this 
his colored friends applaud him. But we want nothing to do with 
the "absurd and visionary" antics of such a Pharisee. z Bangs 
was so pleased with his article that he had it printed for free 


117 He had thrown down the gauntlet and Garrison 


distribution. 
was only too glad to pick it up and slap his face with it. 

The abolitionist was furious with indignation. He gently 
referred to the "gross misrepresentations, Billingsgate epithets, 
end scandalous fictions" which had been perpetrated by a certain 
Metnodist minister. The man was either a "liar" or an "“ignoram- 
us," said the abolitionist. Upon reflection he coneluded he must 
be an "ambitious, meddlesome, domineering" liar as weil as a 
"nainted hypocrite." Were the evils of the South entailed upon 
the slaveholders? "Vile refuge," "excellent nonsense!~--a capital 
nostrum to quiet the consciences of Southern kidnappers!" who 
indulge in cruelty, lust, and hate "with as much alacrity, zeal, 
and unanimity as did ever the inhabitants of Sodom and quamerenat 
As for the charge of advocating amalgamation, Garrison denied it 
categorically. I neither advocate nor oppose marriage between 
the races, he said. The charge was levelled merely to "exploit 


hostility to us and our cause." This accusation and the ques- 


tion "How should you like to have a negro marry your daughter?" 
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were "wicked subterfuge, worthy of fiends, but utterly disgrace- 
ful to human beings. "29 

As this sort of exchange between abolitionists and colo- 
nizationists itnereased, Gurley felt keenly the lack of zealous 
and talented Beentseae To add to his troubles, James G. Birney, 
a prominent colonizationist, left the Society for the abolition- 
ists, coneluding in a public letter that colonization was irrele- 
vant to siavery, and encouraged prejudices that perpetuated 
SURI While Birney 4nd others left the cause, Gurley cursed 
the South's sleeping: she must "awake on this subject or the 
fires of ruin will be kindled in her bosom while she is sleep- 
ing. "*°* Waking, to Gurley, meant the wide acceptance of the 
colonization movement's mild principles before it was too late. 
at the same time, the secretary saw that the Society must cover 
the whole "ground of slavery in some way" to keep the North 
interested in it. But how? How to help the Negro without 
alienating the South? How to keep the North quiet while arousing 
the South to action? Was it not too late. Ah, gasped Gurley, 
"To control the rising elements of opinion & feeling will require 
wisdom & energy, & perhaps they may set a11 control at defi- 
alh235} 


ance." 
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David M. Reese, M. D., Methodist colonizationist and 
missionary enthusiast, did not add to the wisdom, but he did 
join Bangs in adding to the energy of the time. When the first 
annual report of the American Anti-Slavery Society was published 
in 1834, Reese decided to expose the abolitionists. Curiously 
prefacing his remarks with a quotation from Pontius Pitate, 124 
he condemned the abolitionists as un-American, unfit to oppose 
slavery, and so benighted as to usurp "the supreme legislative, 
judicial, and executive authority of this nation, in declaring 
the exercise of the legally constituted right of slaveholding, 
to be 'a heinous crime in the sight of Gods iaee Furthermore, 
Reese charged, the abolitionists favored amalgamation! They 
actually wish to have people educated "without regard to com- 
plexion!" If such a thing happened, the United States would be- 


come a nation of "mulattoes and mongrels." "Such a proposition 


' shrieked Reese, "entitled its authors to the 
leo 


from any source,’ 


execration of their species, Within a year Reese enlarged 


his contribution to American literary life. He attacked william 
Jay's clear and convincing Inquiry into the Character and Tendency 


of the American Colonization and American Anti-Slavery Societies 


in which the distinguished attorney, son of the former Chief 
127 


Justice, used arguments very much like Garrison's to the 
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detriment of the colonization eee In reply Reese relied 
on counter-charge, denial and the proposition that 'We are better 
antislavery people than you are because we don't antagonise the 
South.' At the present time, he emphasized, 411 is being done 
for the Negro that can possibly be done. Even now Methodist 
missionaries are risking their lives to emancipate the slaves 
from sin while the American Anti-Slavery Society endangers all 
such good Voniesaad 

The abolitionist attack on the Colonization Society made 
many colonizationists, especially in the North, emphasize the 
Society's opposition to slavery, at the same time showing how 
' 4t treated slavery as a social problem. The unrealism of Colo- 
nization its adherents could not admit. But they had to admit 
that the abolitionists made telling points. And that is why the 
Society's moral influence against slavery was gently alluded to. 
Although Methodists had officially referred more to the mission- 
ary aspects of the colonization project than its antislavery in- 
fluence, they were not willing in the North and West to admit 
that slavery was either perpetual or right. The Western Christian 
Advocate of Cincinnati, edited by a colonizationist, Thomas A, 


130 


Morris, Supported the colonization movement as an influence 
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against slavery! >~ ag had G. V. H. Forbes in Boston's Zion's 
Herajd. In November, 1835, Morris printed an oration by L. L. 
Hamline, who 1l4ke Morris would one day be a bishop of the Church. 
Hamline summarized the case for colonization as an effective, 
quiet, respectable influence against slavery. Although he ex- 
plained that he had nothing to do with slavery, he maintained 
that it ought to be removed from the continent as the colonization 
movement suggested. Only through colonization could morally 
necessary emancipation avcid amalgamation. After all, he said, 


Lac 


Africans belong in Africa. Thus in the manner of Bangs, Reese, 


Disosway, and Hamline did the Methodists and their publications 
defend the American Colonization Society, @ manner whith com- 
plemented other actions by conferences, churches, and the Mission-~ 
ary Society. 

The association between the Methodist Episcopal Church 
and the American Colonization Society varied at different levels 


of authority and interest, but it was nevertheless a very real 


a 
association. ve The General Conference and the Missionary Society 
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133. Although other denominations were closely linked 
with the Colonization Society, the Methodists appear to have 
been more intimate with it than any other. It is true that noted 
Episcopalians worked for the cause, but the Methodists were more 
widespread and offered more agents. The Presbyterians offered 
agents and money, but were not so involved in missionary activity 
as the Methodists. The Baptists had missionaries in Liberia, 
but they had no organization nor inclination to give the Coloni- 
zation Society effective national support. 


32 
backed the colonization cause for its having opened the door to 
Africa. The annual conferences and prominent churchmen were 
swayed by the appeal of the missionary program and the opportun- 
ity to do good without prompting a reaction from slaveholding 
Methodists such as that which they recalled from past experience 
with slavery. Some men were motivated by concern for the Mis~ 
sion, or pity for the free Negro, or dislike of him, or hope in 
eventual universal emancipation. The general assumption was that 
Slavery was a misfortune, that the South knew it was, too, and 
that only a quiet and long exertion of moral influence would ever 
get rid of it. But in trying to get rid of slavery, the Church's 
officials neglected the slave. Undoubtedly aware of their own 
failure to enact emancipation without "“expatriation," Methodist 
leaders defended the removal of the Negro race on the premise 
that no two races could live together side by side without the 
destruetion of one or both. With this presupposition, the colo- 
nizationists consistently refused to take seriously the aboli- 
tionists!' doctrine that the Negroes had to be emancipated in the 
United States for both moral and pragmatic reasons. The opposi- 
tion to slavery which had characterized early Methodist pro- 
nouncements concerning the Negro was now mitigated by experience, 
compromise, and a new interest in the foreign mfsstori. But it 
would be too much to say that the Methodists or even coloniza- 
tionists were Oe anti-Negro than antislavery. It was simply 
that the philanthropy of Methodist ecclesiastics was shaped by 
the mentality of the master class. 


Colonization, for all its organization, was not so much 


133 
a definite program as it was a state of mind--a gentle, wistful 
hope of readjusting social dislocation (perhaps evil) without 
pain. Colonizationists hoped slavery would one day be removed, 
hoped that the South would let the slaves go, hoped beyond hope 
that 'something could be done’ without too much sorrow. They 
wanted no quarrel with their Southern friends; they appreciated 
their problems and assumed that the South wished it could get 
rid of slavery. Slavery is a profound social and moral problem, 
not a sin, they said. Those who said it in the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church were the men of power--the bishops, the editors, the 
majorities of the annual conferences--men who valued the unity 
and peace of the Church. They valued a certain sanity and under- 
standing and could not, as Reese and Bangs could not, even listen 
to the "modern abolitionists" who sprang at them with clear fer- 
vent and painful denunciations of holding men as property. For 
whereas the hierarchy of the Church pitied first the slaveholder, 


there were some in lowly places who pitied first the slave, 


Chapter IV 
THE RADICAL ALTERNATIVE: The Rise of 
Abolitionism 1832-1836 


Of the movements between 1820 and 1860 which were de- 

Signed to cure the ills of American society, the most emotionally 
exhilarating was the antislavery crusade. Closely associated 
with other reforms, the demand for the immediate abolition of 
Slavery after 1830 was a culmination as well as the beginning of 
a generation of reforming thought and action. Since gradualist 
petitions had failed, emancipationists were influenced by the 
success of the British “immediate abolitionists," and the urgency 
of the revivalistic reformers to demand that the South repudiate 
its system of slavery for a system of freedom. Benjamin Lundy, 
who through his Genius of Universal Emancipation had long urged 
the gradual abolition of slavery, by 1832 stated clearly that 

one important principle must be adhered to--the one great 

ob ject must be kept constantly in view-~namely: Christianity 

requires, and Justice demands, the prompt advocacy and 

IMMEDIATE ADOPTION of measures, that shall break the fetters 


of the slave, and prepare him for the enjoyment of perfect 
freedom. 


1. Genius of Universal] Emancipation, November, 1832, p. 
1. For discussions of this period of American History see Avery 
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she. 

In their moral urgency, the "modern abolitionists" denounced the 
"better" people of a large section of the United States. Thus, 
they appeared as "wild enthusiasts" and "trouble makers" rather 
than as gentle reformers. For these reasons and vtecause most of 
them tended to align themselves against any authority which ap- 
peared to defend slavery, the abolitionists were opposed by fair 
means and foul-~-through governmental agencies, through newspapers, 
mobs, and in the churches. Within the religious denominations 
abolitionists agitated for a clear antislavery statement from 
ecclesiastical leaders. In the Methodist Episcopal Chureh with 
its antislavery precedents, evangelical ethos, large Southern and 
Slave membership, and ecclesiastical authoritarianism this 
struggle is clearly dramatized. 

The Methodists by the time of their General Conference of 
1832 had passed through the purgatorial fires of a long but 
Sporadic slavery controversy. To this was added an eccleSiastical 
Struggle with reformers who wished to gain lay representation in 
church councils and to check episcopal authority. Controversy 
was neither new nor desired in the church. Methodists were of- 
fictally opposed to slavery. But laws, customs, and slaveholding 
church members, together with the memory of past controversies, 
reduced a vital antislavery position to the ambiguous blessing 
of the American Colonization Society. As they had not been eman- 
¢ipationists, most Methodists were not colonizationists. They 
were simply Methodists, with an evangelical catholicity togethe” 


Gilbert H. Barnes, The Anti-Slavery Impulse 1830-1844, New York, 
1933, pp. 3-37. Filler, Crusade Against Slavery, pp. 48-81. 
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with a strict insistence upon the moral qualities of the Christian 
Due. 

It was this simplified Arminian emphasis on the power of 
the will to effect the right moral decisions which made the Meth- 
odist doctrinally different from his Calvinist and quietist 
brethren. In spite of doctrine, however, the necessities of en- 
forcing a moral life from & revivalist pulpit resulted in most 
denominations! evolving an ethic much like that of Methodism. 
John Wesley's insistence on a pure Christian ethic in the midst 
of a profligate society and dispassionate Church had been im- 
pressed on Methodist theory through a doctrine of Christian Per- 
fection in which the Christian strives earnestly in his reliance 
on Christ to be made perfect in love. Such perfection was to be 
exhibited in "doing good" and “avoiding evil." Although there 
was nothing in Methodist piety to demand the destruction of ac- 
cepted social institutions, the early antislavery preachers 
looked upon slaveholding as an option of the will and demanded 
that Christians renounce such a violation of the love which God 
demanded for the neighbor. Were slaveholding to become a condi- 
tion not of the will but of society,the case would be different; 
for Methodists must be subject to civil authority. Where the 
Will was limited in its free action by law and custom, personal 
piety still demanded that one fight the encroachments of the world 
in his own and perchance his slaves' lives through rejecting 


" "pride," foul language, cruelty, dishonesty, violence 


"fashions, 
and all the other faults of the flesh. Sin for most Methodists, 


and perhaps for most Americans, became the omission of some duty, 
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or a direct violation of it as revealed in the “elear word” of 
seri ntiress Neither a predicament nor a condition encompassed 
by tragedy, sin was thought to be a description of a bad action 


by a bad man. Out of this simple moral world came the abolition- 


ists. 


The first advances of abolitionism were neither explosive 
nor far flung. In 1832 Theodore Dwight Weld was just beginning 
to apply his knowledge of British antislavery doctrine to the 
American revival circuit, and the New York philanthropists, led 
by Arthur and Lewis Tappan, were trying to create some kind of 
antislavery nro end oa eenne In Boston the man who came to symbol- 
ize "modern abolitionism" to Americans, William Lloyd Garrison, 
was still toying with a definition of "immediate abolitionism. " 


Already notorious for "coarseness" of invective through his 


2. The basis for the discussion of Methodist ethics may 
be found in John Wesley, Christian Perfection, Thomas Kepler, ed., 
New York, 1954, passim. John Peters, Christian Perfection and 
American Methodism, New York, 1956, pp. 90-132, and passim. For 
other references in contemporary sources, see Asbury, Journals, 

I, II, passim, See also the Address of the General Conference of 
1812 in Asbury, Journals, III, 571: "God will render to every 

man according as his work shall be. Therefore be holy in manner 
of conversation and godliness." Also A Collection of Interesting 


Tracts Explaining Severa}) Important Points of Serjptura]l Doctrine, 
New York, 1814, especially Tract XIV, ‘How the Doctrines of the 


Gospel come into the Succour of Morality." Paine, McKendree 

I, 197: The Methodists called their emphasis on moral purity 
"experimental religion." See also Peter Doub, The Diary of Peter 
Doub, May 25, 1831, p. 56, for a sermon preached on sin in which 
the preacher describes its "proper deserts” and offered his 
hearers hope of eternal life. William C. Doub Papers, Duke 
University. 


3. The Tappans were joined by such great abolitionists 
as William Goodell, Joshua Leavitt, and Simeon Jocelyn. See 
Barnes, Anti-Slavery Impulse, pp. 17-37. 
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speeches on emancipation, Garrison, in the first edition of The 
Liberator, denied that his manner would retard the Negro's cause. 
"Prosperity will bring testimony,” he wrote, "that I was right. 

T desire to thank God, that he enables me to disregard 'the fear 
of man which bringeth a snare,' and to speak his truth in its 
Simplicity and Sey From relative obscurity Garrison's 
name became notorious after the slave insurrection in Southampton 
County, Virginia under the charismatic Nat Turner. A number of 
Southerners were quick to believe that Garrison's denunciations 
of slavery had had some effect on the rebellion. Others feared 
that he would raise another insurrection through his "“irrespon- 
sible" oot 

Although he and a few associates did form a New England 
Anti-Slavery Society in December of 1831,° throughout 1832 Garri- 
son still had not thrown himself recklessly into the simple de- 
mand for nothing more than the immediate emancipation of the 
Slaves. In his prospectus for The Liberator of 1833 he explained 
that immediate abolition did not mean the freed slaves should be- 
come full citizens at once; rather it meant that they should "be 
placed under a benevolent and disinterested supervision, which 
fshould/ secure to them the right to obtain secular and religious 


knowledge, to worship God, according to the dictates of the 


4, The Liberator, January 1, 1831, p. 1. Also Filler, 
Crusade Against Slavery, pp. 59ff. 


5. Filler, Crusade Against Slavery, p. 60. 
6. Ibi e 
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But as he warmed to 


7 


consciences, to accumulate wealth. &c.” 
his subject, Garrison repeated his denunciations far more than 
his explanations until he was seduced by the moral simplicity 
and grandeur of the thunderbolt accusations which he hurled from 
Olympian doutichiee In 1832, however, Garrison had not yet waged 
war nite enough, nor rallied so many partisans to his cause, to 
affect directly the Methodist General Conference of that year. 
The subject of slavery and the rights of the South were 
nevertheless on the minds of various delegates to the conference 
which met in Philadelphia on Mey 1. Although the chief delibera- 
tions of the ministers dealt with other matters,” Stephen G,. 
Roszel of the Baltimore Conference persuaded the chair to appoint 
a committee on Seen The committee, however, kept a discus- 
Sion of slavery from reaching the floor of the conference which 


nil 


had been infected with the "speech making fever. The committee 


7. Genius of Universal] Emancipation, December, 1832, 
Damcoe 


8, John Jay Chapman, William Lloyd Garrison, Boston, 
1913, p. 189 says "The danger of denunciation lies in the tempta- 
tion to use denunciation as a method of reform. The Spontaneous 
ery of pity ought never to be transformed into a lash: nor should 
the flames of righteous indignation be exploited politically, and 
used to cook up reform. There is nothing of this kind in the New 
Testament, but there is a good deal of it in anti-slavery history. 
Garrison made a method of personal vilification; he would cover 
the wicked with a 'thick infamy.’ He was a gadfly and a fury in 
his own conception. His utterances are not always like Christ's, 
lyrical utterances; they are calculated attacks." 


9. These matters were the Book Concern, procedural form, 


and the election of new bishops. See Christian Advocate and 
Journal, May 11, 1832, p. 146. 


10. General Conference Journals, I, 367. 


11. William Capers to his wife, May 18, 1832 in Wightman, 
Capers, p. 327. 
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report was tabled and a memorial from the Philadelphia colored 
Methodists quietly shuffled off.t© The memorial had asked for 
Methodist petitioning of states' legislatures to rescind laws 
hindering Negroes! freedom of worship. It further demanded to 
know by what right Methodist ministers held slaves, thus "ad- 
ministering to all the evils arising fron" fu dbray oe The chair- 
man of the committee told the delegates that it was "inexpedient” 
to act upon the memorial at that time, and the Conference eee 
This lack of action on a touchy subject was not the most import- 
ant decision of the Conference in reference to slavery, however: 
that was reserved for the election of James 0. Andrew to the 
episcopacy. 

Bishop William McKendree was old and so feeble that he 
could not attend the Conference;*> a situation which laid the 
superintenfence of 550,000 Methodists on the shoulders of Bishops 
Robert R. Roberts, Joshua Soule, and Elijah Hedding. Clearly 
some new chief administrators were needed. But who? mused 
Williain Winans. The most obvious choices he could think of, 
William Capers and Lovick Pierce, held Betts and he recalled 


that there was opposition to a slaveholding clergy in the East, 


12. General Conference Journals, I, 413, 415. 

it smetnesprperatome. Julyees, gigs? papers 

14. General Conference Journals, I, 415. 

15. Ibid., 363. 

16. Winans also mentioned James 0. Andrew whom he also 


believed to be a slaveholder. William Winans to Beverly Waugh, 
December 17, 1831, Winans Collection. 
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North, and Wesat.2! How much opposition there was to a slavehold- 
ing bighep, no one can tell, for in the spirit of treading light- 
ly on the subject of slavery, the Methodists concealed much be~ 
hind the doors of their conference caucuses. William Capers 
wrote his wife that some Northern men thought there ought to be 
a Southern bishops.” but when Someone suggested that Capers al- 
low his name to be offered, he declined because he was a slave- 
nedevete Finally, after much electioneering by Stephen G. 
Roszel and Capers, James O. Andrew of Georgia was elected bishop 
because he was a Southerner who did not own siiveaten Andrew's 
biographer, George G. Smith lamely denied thet the qualification 
affected the election, claiming rather that "it was the merit of 
fAndrew's/ life and the greatness of his mind that gained for him 
his Episcopal orriestiae Any number of men, however, were just 
as good as Andrew, and he was certainly no better fitted than 
Capers, the educator and superintendent of missions to the slaves. 
Capers had refused the office because he was a slaveholder; and 


Roszel, delegate from the Baltimore Conference, which would not 


17. Ibid. 


18. William Capers to his wife, May 12, 1832, in Wightman, 
Capers; Ds tele 


19. Capers recalled in the General Conference of 1844 
how he had rejeeted any advances made to him because of his "eir- 
eumstances with regard to slavery." See Robert Athow West, Re- 


port of Debates in the Genera] Conkerence of the Methodist sco- 
ee ee held in the City of New-York, 1844, New York, 1 , 
Pe ® 


20. William Winans, Diary, May 22, 1832, Winans Collec- 
tion. John Emory of Maryland was also raised to the episcopacy 
at the same time. General Conference Journals, I, 401. 


21. Smith, Andrew, p. 224. 
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allow a slaveholding ministry, was a leading electioneer for 
Andrew. Furthermore, Andrew himself exelaimed te Lovick Pierce 
with tears in his eyes that "It is not my merit that has made 
me a bishop, but my poverty." Pierce accepted the exclamation 
as an indication of Andrew's regret that his election had rested 
on his having no slaves.°* Winans was sure of it. He wrote in 
his diary; 

Why was he chosen? Because he belonged to the South and 
becayse he had no slaves and because W Capers and S G@ Rozzle 
vate were adroit in the arts of electioneering. ... 8 
a Southern man I must detest the principle on which this 
election was conducted and as a man I must abhor the manner 
in which it was pe eee. I fear for the consequences in 
time to come. .. .¢ 

Although the consequences of Andrew's election were in 

the distant future, the consequences of northern abolitionists! 
activities were soon to involve the Methodists in a new and more 
violent antislavery controversy than the church had known even in 
1785. The Methodists' antislavery past, present association 

with the American Colonization Society, and large Southern member- 
ship, made it a prime target for the fiery morality mongers who 
gathered around Garrison. After Nathan Bangs had attacked him in 


January of 1833 for his stand against the American Colonization 


Complies sgube nance 


23. William Winans, Diary, May 22, 1832. Winans memory 
of the events of 1832 was so vivid that in 1843 he wrote Henry 
Slicer of the Baltimore Conference: "Since it has been made a 
question whether any Slaveholder should be appointed to that 
office, as was distinetly done at Philadelphia in 1832, I have 
bean determined never to vote for any Southern man for that 
office who is not a Slave-holder." William Winans to Henry Slicer, 
June 15, 1843; also William Winans to Willbur Fisk, June 30, 1837, 
Winans Collection. 
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Society and he had replied with relish, Garrison printed 4 series 
of articles which played upon the theme that 
the Presbyterians and the thodists are the most de- 
ceitful and the most criminal /of denominations/; because 
both these churches in their public constitutions declare 
that slaveholders are not Christians, but the greatest sin- 
ners. Their doctrine is infallibly true, but their practice 
is just perversely,yrong. May God have mercy upon then, 
miserable sinners 
La Roy Sunderland, an abolitionist and a Methodist min- 
ister, warned Garrison that Methodists should not be turned "a- 
gainst antislavery principles by the incorrect assertions of one 
of /his/ correspondents." He reminded Garrison of the Methodists! 
antislavery history which was second in importance only to the 
Quakers. ©? The new American Anti-Slavery Society, the creation 
of the Tappans and Garrison, was quite aware of the truth of 
Sunderland's observation. The organization broadcast its propa- 
ganda to zealous Methodist clerics in New Hampshire, Vermont, 
and MaARAGHIEATT mad 
Official Methodism, represented in its periodicals, how- 
ever, clasped colonization to its breast as it groped for words 
by which to accuse abolitionism. In this enterprise conference 


newspapers like the Majne Wesleyan Journal”! and the Virginian 


24, The Liberator, April 20, 1833,.p..0]...See also Ma 
4, 1833, p. 693 June 29, 1833, p. 101; JULY*O se O33, suomi OT. : 
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mn sunderland once again warned Garrison against needless 
alienating the Methodists, e ess ly 


reas 26. pais Wish GRAFH of the founding of the American 
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Christian eneinelas were joined by the scholarly editor of the 
Christian Advogate and Journal, John P. Durbin. Durbin had been 
named to his post in 1832 with Southern blessings, attesting to 
his Moderationea? When a mob gathered around Clinton Hall in 
New York City to protest the organization of an antislavery 
society tHeteses he warned Methodists that "the intentions of 
recent antislavery societies and some of the means they use Lare/ 
at variance with the vested interests, and eonstitutional rights 
and obligations of the country." He urged "each section of the 
Church" to respect the constitutions and laws of the land lest 
either the nation or the church be divided North and South. >~ 
Ethelbert Drake of the Chrjstjan Sentinel agreed. Although he 
disliked slavery, Drake thought that 1t could be handled only by 
political authorities. It is the duty of all Christians, he 
wrote, "to regulate their own private conduct in accordance with 
- e - heaven-inspired fmora]/ precepts, and not to engage in the 
political controversies which may arise out of the subject of 
slavery as existing in our bounureuse 


Not to have engaged in the controversy over slavery would 


28. Christian Sentinel, September 7, 1832, p. 53, 
November 9, 1832, p. 89, November 15, 1833, p. 94. 


29. John A. Rache, The Life of John Price Durbin, D. D 
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have Gemanded silence and stoic forebearance on the part of 
Methodist spokesmen. But The Liberator had denounced the Church. 
One abolitionist accused Methodists and Presbyterians of a "total 
abrogation" of their antislavery doctrines. He demanded, "How 
much longer will you endanger your eternal salvation? "29 Such 
an attack was extremely tempting to an old warrior like Nathan 
Bangs. He had already sallied out against errr and 
Garrison, and he immediately denounced abolitionism when he be- 
came editor of the Christian Advocate and Journal after Dr. Dur- 
bin resigned to become president of Dickinson College in July, 
1834.>> Since he believed that time and the slow effect of 
Christianity would destroy Siena Bangs charged that the 
abolitionists were no friends of the slaves since they made their 
condition more intolerable. Furthermore, by attacking one portion 
of the Union, and by endangering the national "compact," the ex- 
tremists deserved the "reprobation of every sober friend either 


of whites or blacks. ">! 


Instead of laying the fault to slave- 
holders as well as their opponents, however, Bangs denounced 
the abolitionists as troublemakers who wished only to have the 


North legislate for the South. They could realize their program 


33. George Bourne, "Man-Stealing and Slavery Denounced 
by the Presbyterian and Methodist Churches" (Pamphlet), Boston, 
1834, pp. 10-18. 19. 

34. Stevens, Bangs, pp. 208ff. 
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only by "cannon and bayonet," he thundered. One does not help 
the slave by such antics, he coneluded, but by "deeds of chari- 
ty, "8 

~As Bangs wrote, he probably had Garrison in mind; and 
Garrison had called him a liar. It was, therefore, not easy to 
do the abolitionist justice; but the fauit was not entirely 
Bangs', Ina "species of deception,” as Catherine Beecher called 
4t,>? the New York antislavery men such as the Tappans, and even 
Garrison in 1832, °° had demanded "immediate emancipation gradual- 
ly accomplished"--not the unconditional "horror" that Bangs at- 
tacked. Nevertheless, with their emphasis upon the demand for 
"“smmediate emancipation” the antislavery crusaders were contin- 
ually susceptible to a misunderstanding which their opponents 
were only too willing to accept and to contwanten 

Methodist abolitionists received no space in the Christ- 
jan Advocate and Journal with which to explain away false im- 
pressions. : But as they increased in strength, they soon ac- 
quired a voice in the eolumns of Zion's Herald, the weekiy journal 
of the New England Conference, The Herald's publishers, the 


Boston Wesleyan Association, opened its columns to abolitionists 


38. Jbid., August 15, 1834, p. 202. 
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only after some persuasion. Antislavery clergy got campmeetings 
to request a public discussion of re ae Subseribers pe- 
titioned through re then nal and finally a group of New Hampshire 
abolitionists decided to publish the Wesleyan Anti-Slavery 
Have ae The editor of the Boston paper, Benjamin Kingsbury, 
Jr., was an abolitionist sympathizer and had asked Willbur Fisk, 
president of the fledgling Wesleyan University, to defend the 
American Colonization Society in the Herald in order to call out 
the opposite ee Finally in January, 1835, three members of 
the Association, fearing that the antislavery sheet in New Hamp- 
shire would "rend" new England Hethodsmeas and yielding to the 
sentimentsyof their antislavery editor, (sutvotsaathelretworco!— 
leagues and announced that "the columns of Zion's Herald /would/ 
be opened to communications temperately discussing the subjects 
of Slavery, Colonization, and Emancipation, provided they be 
published with the author's wanes 

The edition of the Herald which announced the opening of 


43, Elliot, Great Secession, column 101. 
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the columns just happened to include the first article of a 
series by Orange Scott, presiding elder of the Providence Dis- 
trict of the New England Conference. Seott, the self-educated 
son of a Vermont day-laborer, had risen through the ranks of the 
Methodist ministry to hold his present post at the age of thirty- 
one. Although he knew little of either books or religion before 
he was twenty years of age, by his twenty-sixth birthday he had 
become engaged in theological qebatedag Benjamin Lundy's visit 
to Boston in 1828 and his friendly reception by the Methodists 
did not stir Scott into antislavery activity;-~ but conversations 
with a colonizationist and his consequent reading of abolitionist 
pamphlets in 1833 did do so. A young man of such determination 
would find in the antislavery movement an exhilarating cause to 
fight for--in slavery a dreadful evil to fight against. But 
one had in any event D fight! Scott's reading struck the nerve 
of his morally keen conscience and the doctrine of immediatism 
caught his imagination. 

Scott, however, was no firebrand and denunciation was not 
at first his trademark. In articles and speeches he argued 
Simply and clearly that men should make one moral, irrevocable 
decision: slavery 18 wrong and ought therefore be abolished--not 
at once but starting at onee. "I propose to deal in facts and 


arguments;" he wrote, "and 1f such a course shall at times appear 
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somewhat severe, it will not be owing to any fault in the weapons, 
but in the system which they oppose." Although the words of the 
abolitionists had been rash at times, Scott believed tneir prin- 
ciples far superior to those of the American Colonization So~ 
ciety. Colonization could not benefit the slaves; it was unjust 
in removing Americans from their native land and had the support 
of slaveholders. Therefore, Scott announced, 


I am, Mr. Editor, in favor of immediate emancipation. 
But permit me here to explain what I mean by that term. I 
mean that the work should be immediately commenced, --that 
the fetters and chains of the slaves should be immediately 
loosened,--~that measures should be immediately adopted to 
educate them, that laws should be enacted which shall 
recognize them in civil matters, the same as the whites-- 
laws which shall protect them from stripes, unreasonable 
labor, hunger and nakedness,~-~laws whieh shall preserve 
them from being robbed of their companions and children, 
and which shall preserve and defend their virtue and 
ehastity. I mean also that at the earliest possible period, 
consistent with the best good of the slaves, they should be 
FULLY EMANCIPATED. With respect to that period there are 
different opinions; and on this subject you may, perhaps, 
hear something more from me before I am through with my 
intended numbers.51 


Although Scott did not further explain what he meant by 
immediate emancipation, his meaning was clear. He argued for a 
decision as a revivalist preached for a conversion. If one could 
only be convinced that slavery was wrong, really wrong, then he 
would at once begin plans to emancipate the slaves, since slavery 
was "in all cases, falsehood in theory, tyranny in practice, a 


52 


violation of Ged's law, and the parent of all abominations." 


5S 


Why? The sin of slavery was not only measured by its eruelties; 
51. Zion's Herald, January 7, 1835, p. 2. 
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but also by its "unjust assumption over the rights of man." In 
assuming for themselves absolute control over other men, masters 
had usurped the place of asaker On this point the Colonization 
Society was silent. It could not attaek the evil of slavery, 
said Scott. For although the Society at the North emphasized 
its ability to remove slavery, in the South it urged the slave- 
holders to expatriate the free Negroes for the benefit of slav- 
ery. Thus, he charged, the colonizationists were no friends of 
the colored Pee Their true friends were those who tried 
to abolish slavery as the Methodist Episcopal Church had once 
tried to do in 1800. Then the General Conference had asked for 
memorials to state legislatures praying the abolition of slavery. 


Do our Southern Conferences now memorialize the Legis- 
latures of their Several States and eontinue to do so from 
year to year? Nay, they are as still on the subject as the 
house of death! Blessed is the memory of a Coke and Asbury 
who disturbed their consciences on the subject of Slavery, 
so that they did not forget it for thirty years.> 


D. D. Whedon, a professor at Wesleyan University, wrote 


in answer to Scott at the behest of President Fisk and other 
Bll 


friends. Over the long course of the weekly interchanges, 


Bi. Ibid., February 11, 1835, p. 22. 


55. Ibid., May 20, 1835, p. 78. For Scott's attack on 
the slave trade see the editions of February 18, 1835, p. 26, 
and March 4, 1835, p. 34. For his attaek on slavery for enforced 
miscegenation, see March 11, 1835, p. 38 and March 25, 1835, p. 
46, Abolitionists have been accused of wishing the amalgamation 
of whites and blacks, said Scott. This implies that there is 
none now; but it is obvious from the number of mulattoes, he 
went on, that “slavery is a legalized system of tiousness. " 
Were the slaves emancipated, he maintained, there would be 
fewer instances of amalgamation Bince the races would not inter- 
marry. 
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Whedon had three arguments: he thought Scott was not really an 
"4+ mmediatist;" he thought the Colonization Society was adequate 
to achieve gradual abolition of slavery; and he thought that 
abolitionist discussions would hurt the slave. The first argu- 
ment was peeuliar to the early interchange between abolitionists 
and their opponents, but the latter two represented the basis 
for the continuing antiabolitionist view in the Methodist Epis- 


copal Church. Scott's "immediate emancipation," accused Whedon, 


is "facetious equivoque," for he offers merely emancipation 


58 Scott's definition of immediate 


"gradually accomplished." 
emancipation confused Whedon for an intellectual moment, but then 
the professor decided to ignore ite? It did not take Whedon 
long to convince himself that the difference between the immedia- 
tists and the gradualists was that the former favored no prepa~ 


ration for emancipation while the latter did. Gradual emanci- 


pation meant "immediate amelioration preparatory to ultimate 


EMANCIPATION, "2° and Whedon was willing to defend this approach 


as that of the American Colonization Society. 
Whedon, however, was not the epitome of consistency. At 
first he maintained that the Colonization Society should not be 


attacked for failing to abolish slavery since it was not intended 


Jr., to Willbur Fisk, February 16, 1835, Fisk Papers. A corres- 
pondent in The Liberator called Whedon Fisk's "juvenile profes- 
Sor who had been set to "arguing against the cause of humanity." 
Apri 1 rg 0 83 Oost peebBe 
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61 
Tolono ws0s But gradually he hinted that the only way to abolish 
slavery was to transport the slaves to another land to avoid 
amalgamation or the destruction of the white race in some parts 
62 | 
of the South. In a final turnabout Whedon claimed that coloni- 
zationists hoped for emancipation upon American soil at some 
future ee 8 The professor groped clumsily for a position be- 
cause he was both opposed to slavery and greatly bothered by 
abolitionist agitation--a position common to many Northern anti- 
abolitionists. But whereas Scott was enflamed with the knowledge 
that something had to be done, Whedon was afraid that that "some- 
thing" could mean anything. He agreed with Bangs, although he 
Gid not use the editor's words, that the abolitionists were in- 
surrectionists, who wished to destroy the old system, merely 
hoping that some demiurge would mold order from the ensuing chaos. 
Think of the consequences of your preaching, Whedon urged. Could 
Scott not see 
from our past history that one section often anathematizes 
a doctrine because the other too hotly maintains it, and re- 
pels because the other too daringly obtrudes it? Erect then 
the apparatus of agitation, and apply its highest pressure, 
whirl the public mind into the highest foam and ferment,-- 
what do you gain, but the solidifying Lot/ the South into 
a compact body Bb opposition to you, and of firmer pressure 
on the slave? Scott claims we must do our duty,/ Cer- 
tainly, but it is by the consequences that we must ascertain 
what 18s our duty .... That may be an honest, but it is 


an ill-directed benevolence, that takes measure to oe 1ts 
own purposes, by ruining the object it would benefit. 


Cie DTOMmne Dra ver] la 1 O85%e Dense /.c 
OC eEeLDLO menor 1029 1635, D.. 50. 
63. Ibid., May 13; 1835, Dismalke 


64. Jbid., February 11, 1835, p. 273; also May 13, 1835, 
pe 75. 
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While Seott and Whedon were exchanging pleasantries, the 
abolitionists tried to capture the sympathies of New England 
Methodist clergymen in "An Appeal on the Subject of Slavery Ad- 
dressed to the members of the New England and New Hampshire Con-~ 
ferences ....' The Appeal was printed in a Zion's Herald extra 
edition February 4, 1835 and signed by five Methodist abolition- 
ists. It proclaimed that "No man has, or can have, a right to 
hold a fellowman as a piece of merchantable property," to deny 
him personal liberty or "means of social, moral, and intellectual 
improvement." To do so would be an assumption of unwarrantable 
power. "Hence, every American citizen who retains a fellow-being 
in bondage as a piece of property, and takes the price of his 
labor without his consent, is guilty of a crime which cannot be 
reconciled with the spirit of the Christiar religion. ...” 
Although John Wesley and the Discipline of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Chureh both have opposed slavery, the abolitionists charged, 
the General Conference has allowed slaveholders to join the 
church. Furthermore, the Christian Advocate and Journal, "the 
official organ of this church, apologizes for the crimes of the 
enslaver of the human species, and attempts to justify the sys- 


! 


tem." Therefore, Methodist ministers should acquaint themselves 
with the evils of slavery and urge that the slaves be brought 
immediately "under the protection of suitable laws" which would 
guarantee them 'the fruits of their own labor, and the privilege 


of obtaining secular and religious instruction, "©5 


65. Shipley W. Willson, et al., "An Appeal on the Sub- 
ject of Slavery Addressed to the Members of the New England and 
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In reply, @ group of ministers led by President Fisk 
published their own Zion's Herald extra as a "Counter-Appeal." 
With the approval of Bishop Elijah Hedding, they objected to 
the "unehristianizing" of fellow Methodists, and the proposed 
"revolutionizing" of society. Although they admitted that slav- 
ery was a "sin," the antiabolitionists thought it ought to be 
removed only by the gradual operation of Christianity. Ina 
rather shaky recollection of history, they denied that Methodists 
had ever meant to forbid slaveholcing. Furthermore, they went 
on, the "Appeal" was thoroughly unsecriptural and a danger to the 
slaves themselves. "What but the frenzied licentiousness of 
fraternizing ultraists has retarded, perhaps for ages the rising 


hopes of universal liberty in other 1anas?"° The abolitionists! 


opponents thought them to be defeating their own panpouekee. 


The discussion was futile almost from the beginning. 
Fear of division, agitation, and the charismatic spirit of the 
new emancipationists smothered any charitable sentiment on the 


part of the antiabolitionists. Channels of communication were 


New Hampshire Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Chureh, To- 
gether with a Defence of Said Appeal in which is Shown the Sin 
of Holding Property in Man" (Pamphlet), Boston, 1835, pass 

but especially pp. 3-23. Hereafter cited as Willson, "Appeal." 
Also Zion's Herald, February 18, 1835, p. 26. Elliot, Great 
Secession, column 878. The American Anti-Slavery Society 
published the “Appeal” and its defense as a pamphlet in February, 


1835. See Zion's Watchman, March 2, 1836, p. 35. 
66. Willbur Fisk, et al., "A Counter Appeal” in the 
Maine W a al, April 30, 1835, pp. 69, 72. The "Counter 


Appeal was originally published in a special edition of Zion's 
Herald, April 8, 1835. 


67. See also Christian Advocate and Journal, February 
20, 1835, p. 102. 


L5> 
closed on the other side by a certain moral intransigency, per- 
haps obstinacy. When the nature of the "immediacy" was chal- 
lenged, the abolitionists replied not by explaining So much as 
by emphasizing the radical decision of immediately turning away 
from evil--just as they would have done had they been preaching 
at a revival. When the consequences of their action were chal- 
lenged, the abolitionists replied that they would do their duty 
according to principles, not consequences. when the antiavoli- 
tionists defended the slaveholder, the abolitionist accused them 
of defending slavery. Neither side could agree to disagree. The 
abolitionists attacked slavery and therefore slaveholders; their 
antagonists defended the slaveholders and by implieation, slav- 
catia but the difference between the two positions was essential- 
ly neither theoretical nor semantic. 

The difference between abolitionists and northern anti- 
iticnists was the difference of values arising out of various 
personal allegiences and proclivities--exemplified in the dif- 
ference between Orange Scott and Wilibur Fisk. Scott's responsi- 
bility as a presiding elder was local, not national. There is no 
evidence that he had ever associated with Southerners or under- 


stoed their problems or the problems of a national church in a 


68. See Zion's Herald, February 25, 1835, p. 30: "I am 
of the opinion," said Orange Seott, "that we should ascertain our 
duty from the Bible, and from the laws of equity and justiee, and 
in the face of these, let him plead for the continuance of slavery 
who ean." See also Zion's Herald. March 11, 1835, p. 38; June 
17, 1835, p. 93; Oetober 21, 1835, p. 165; June 157° 1836740" 93; 
August 3, 1836, p. 121. Also Willson, "Appeal," pp. 26, 28-29, 
31359 hong, 
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sectional nation; consequently he never became sympathetic with 


69 


them. Furthermore, he had no stake in society to defend: al1- 


though he was 4 presiding elder, Scott was devoted not to the 
stability of institutions but rather to the re-formation of 
society prompted by certain principles of equity and justice. 
In this absence of identification with extant institutions he 
was like many of his abolitionist brethren who, as Professor 
David Donald has pointed out in a suggestive essay, were a dis~ 


placed people whose families had, in the industrialization of 
70 


New England, lost their former status and power in society. 
Therefore, Scott could very well 'hang the consequences,! act on 
principle and attack property, change a social system and demand 
an immediate Gecision with all the somber recklessness of a 


revolutionary. He spoke for the slave, not the slaveholder, for 


what must be, not what now is, and he gave his substance! as 


well as his mind to the cause. He valued human rights and prineci- 


ples first because they were more real and urgent to him than the 


69. Ibid., May 6, 1835, p. 71. Jotham Horton, an abo- 
litionist, wrote the editor: "I sincerely sympathize with the 
Slave, and as truly with many masters. I believe that northern 
men would be southern men in their circumstances; and that south- 
ern mén would be northern men in ours, where moral principle was 
equally felt. It is with great principles we have to do, as 
immutable as their great Author-~-as eternal as his Throne. No 
great philanthropic movement was ever executed except based on 
eternal principles. These must be discussed and established in 
the minds of men before there will be sympathy and action." 


70. See David Donald, Lineoln Reconsidered, New York, 
1956, pp. 19-36. 


71. Scott subscribed to cne hundred copies of The Lib- 
erator to be distributed to New England Methodist ministers in 
1835. See Zion's Herald, March 25, 1835, p. 45. 


oN 
stability of society. 

President Fisk, on the other hand, valued first of all 
responsibility in a stable but hopefully a gradually changing 
society. Eight years oider than Sectt with a degree from Brown 
College, he had become the first president of Wesleyan University 
in 1830. Because he was sensitive to social problems, Fisk be- 
came a leader of temperance reform in New England Methodism, 4 
colonizationist, a supporter of such organizations as the Afri- 
can Education Society and the ill-fated American Union for the 
Relief and Improvement of the Coloured Rac clean As a college 
president he was anxious to have his institution represented well 
in the South. He was a correspondent of Southern men such as 
William Capers whose deseription of the difficulties and devotion 
of Methodist missionaries to the slaves impressed him deeply. 
When he thought of the South, he thought not of evil slaveholders, 
but of men who hazarded their lives to preach to the slaves, or 
perchance of masters who built chenels for their servants. (2 
When he thought of abolitionists he thought of men like George 


Storrs who edited a temperance speech of Fisk's to make it support 


72. Joseph Holdich, The Life of Wilbur Fisk, D.D., New 
York, 1842, pp. 18-45, 170ff, 210, Willbur Fisk, "Dr. Fisk's 
Address to the Members of the Methodist Episcopal Church on the 
Subject of Temperance” (Pamphlet), New York, 1832. Charles W. 
Denison to Willbur Fisk, December 2l, 18333) Cincivlan detterror 
Isaac Orrs to Willbur Fisk, April 4, 1832, Fisk Papers. Also 
Zion's Herald, June 24, 1835, p. 97. 


73. M. B. Cox to Willbur Fisk, January 14, 1831. Com- 
pare William Capers to Willbur Fisk, September 12, 1833 with an 
unfinished letter which Fisk wrote in 1835. Also Josiah Flournoy 
to Willbur Fisk, October 10, 1832, April 11, 1835, Fisk Papers. 
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apo etontent oe he thought of fanatics who judged "“injuriously 


against all who oppose/d/" them? 


and who endangered social or- 
der. In 1835 he wrote, 

Ail the political and moral elements of the country are 
in a state of feverish excitement; and it is but mora] 
quackery, at such times, to administer stimulants or apply 
caustics to the social system. In the moral, as in the 
physical system, there may sometimes be too much excitement 
and heat for healthy action. And this is evidently the 
case now. A portion of the North, particularly, are getting 
too much excited against the South. This SUES of things 
requires assausives instead of stimulants./ 

The issue as Fisk understood it was over abolitionism, 

and its effects on society and the lot of the slave, whereas 

the issue as Scott understood it was over slavery and the future 
of the slave. They clashed because their primary social values 
were at odds; the fight was not between reformers, but reformers 
and revolutionaries. If abolitionists were guilty of "moral 
simplicity" in their battle against slavery, as has been charg- 
ed, /! their opponents were equally guilty of social simplicity 
which believed that revolutionary activity sueh as that of the 
abolitionists was not a legitimate sign of imbedded evil. In 
nineteenth century American Methodist ministers the moral urgency 


of "practical Christianity" could give the simplicity of both 


74. Zion's Herald, March 11, 1835, p. 37. Fisk objected 
to Storr's use of the speech since he held it made him appear to 
be an abolitionist. 


75~- See some of Fisk's notes on fanaticism in the Fisk 
Papers. 


76. Zion's Herald, March 11, 1835, p. 37. 


77- Stanely M. Elkins, Slavery: A Problem in American 
Institutional and Intellectual Life, Chicago, 1959, p. 5. Here- 
after cited as Elkins, Slavery. Also Craven, The Coming of the 
Civil War, pp. 134ff. 
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sides the dignity of eternal verity, were fallible men convinced 
that they acted from prinéiple alone. Against such an intellec~ 
tual and emotional background a local contest between the two 
sides could be embarrassing to one of them as Willbur Fisk found 
out at the New England Conference of 1835. 

The abolitionist agitation and triumph in the New Eng- 
land Conference of 1835 preceded that in the New Hampshire Con- 
ference by ten weeks and was but a part of the growth of the 
antislavery crusade. By the summer of 1835 the abolitionists 
had aequired the talents of James G. Birney, former colonization- 
ist, who attempted to found an antislavery paper in Kentucky 


78 They had also acquired a college when the 


without success. 
students at Lane Seminary left Cincinnati, Ohio for Oberlin fol- 
lowing a disagreement with the administration over the young 
divines'! abolitionism. |” That same year, Theodore Dwight Weld, 
leader of the Lane rebels, went on the revival circuit in the 
West to preach "immediate abolition, gradually accompli anedel © 
And abolitionism in New England spread under the prodding of 
William Lloyd Garrison and the whirlwind activity of men like 
Orange Scott. Upon his conversion to abolitionist principles, 
Scott had subscribed to The Liberator on behalf of one hundred 
New England Conference EDRs As the 1835 annual conference 


approached, he made plans to form a conference abolition society, 


78. Martin, Anti-Slavery in Kentueky, pp. 70-74. 
79. Barnes, Anti-Slavery Impulse, pp. 65-77. 
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81. See Zion's Herald, March 25, 13335 5.2De 453 
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pass antislavery resclutions, and elect abolitionist delegates 
to the General Conference of 1836.°° 

When the conference members met in Boston on June 3, 
1835, Bishop John Emory warned them to be "jealous" of themselves 
"“nather than of others, watching /their/ own spirits and words." 
The abolitionists answered by raising a discussion on slavery, 
but the presiding Bishop, Elijah Hedding, did not put the reso- 
lutions to a vote.°> Then, President Fisk and some of his col- 
leagues tried to censure La Roy Sunderland?’ for his participa- 
tion in the writing of the "Appeal. "2 Fisk also tried to get 
the conference to suspend support of Zjon's Herajd because of 
its encouragement of Bene anise but in both instances he 
failed. He suffered failure once again when the abolitionists, 
aided by Sunderland's electioneering, won six seats of the seven- 


man delegation to the General Conference. The seventh man, Fisk, 


resigned ina fury.°? He unleashed his anger upon Sunderland for 


82, Owange Scott vo J. A. Merrill, May 7, 1835, New 
England Methodist Historical Society Papers, Boston University 
School of Theology. 


83. "Minutes of the New England Conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church" (Typescript copy prepared in Boston, 
VOTE) y Il, 167-168. Hereafter cited as "New England Conference 
Minutes." 


84. At each annual conference the character of each 
minister was reviewed to determine if he were still fit for the 
ministry. Although it Monell become a routine matter, in such 
cases as Sunderland's a man's enemies might try to bring charges 
against him which could lead to censure. 

85. "New England Conference Minutes," II, 169. 
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87. Mudge, New England Conference, p. 279. 
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88 and Sunderland 


89 


returned the attention with an off-hand insolence. Fisk de- 


whom he had the most unsanctimonious disgust 


nounced the election because it had been conducted on "party 


principles," and the Christian Advocate and Journal offered its 
sympathies; 7° but the deed was done. 
The abolitionists added to their victory by organizing 


the New England Wesleyan Anti-Slavery Society 7+ which addressed 


New England Methodists on the sin of slaverye?” The New Hamp~ 


shire Conference indicated its permeation by abolitionist doc- 
trine when it vindicated one of its members who had been accused 


of public disorder for giving an abolition lecture. °° The 


88. See Willbur Fisk to La Roy Sunderland, June 30, 
1835, Fisk Papers; 


89. La Roy Sunderland to Willbur Fisk, June 15, 1835, 
July 24, 1835, July 24, 1835, January 2, 1837; Willbur Fisk to 
La Roy Sunderland, June 30, 1835, July 29, 1835, January 10, 
1837, Fisk Papers. M. 


90. Maine Wesleyan Journal, September 17, 1835, p. 145. 
Sunderland thought that Fisk's charges were meant to discredit 
the election and prevent the New England delegation from in- 
fluencing the General Conference. See La Roy Sunderland to E. 
Kibby, September 9, 1835, New England Methodist Historical 
Society Papers. 


01. Zion's Herald, June 10, 1835, p. 91. The Liberator 
commented on the antiabolitionists of the New England Conference: 
"There 1s always a disposition in the Seribes and Pharisees to 
make use of their office, their name or influence to enforce 
their opinions and dogmas." June 13, 1835, p. 95. 


92. Zion's Herald, June 17, 1835, p. 94. Shipley Will- 
son, an author of the “Appeal” and former editor of the Herald 
was the president. J. A. Merrill, I. Bonney and Orange Scott 
were vice-presidents. See Zion's Herald, August 26, 1835, p. 
136, September 2, 1835, p. 40, September 9, 1835, p. 144, 
September 16, 1035, p. 1h8. 


93- The culprit was Fisk's nemesis, George Storrs, who 
was arrested on charges as an "idler, a vagrant, a brawler," 
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Conference further announced its responsibility for speaking out 
against slavery since it was a sin acs Tt elected a slate of 
seven abolitionists to the General Conference, and formed an 
antislavery society similar to that of the New England eoirereree: 
Abolitionism had captured two conferences, but the first flush of 
abilitionist victory did not spread beyond them. 

In reaction to abolitionist activity, the Bishops who 
presided at the New England and New Hampshire conferences public- 
ly denounced abolitionism on constitutional, Christian, and 
consequential grounds. In an address "To the Ministers and 
Preachers of the M, E. Church within the New-England and New- 
Hampshire Conferences," Bishops RFmory and Hedding pointed out 
that the constitution of the United States reserved to each state 
the "exclusive control of its internal and domestic affairs, " 
thus precluding any interference from the citizens of other states, 
Furthermore, the actions of the abolitionists were neither kind 
nor just nor executed in an "apostolical" spirit. Although the 
New Testament did not justify slavery, the Bishops argued, the 
early Church had never interfered in political affairs as did the 
abolitionists. Furthermore, as one of the most "perplexing" 
problems of the day, they thought it best not agitated by "arbi- 


trary denunciations of one part of our charge by brethren of 


The court discharged Storrs but the abolitionists were pleased 
to publish a plate in The American Anti-Slavery Almanac, depict- 
ing Storr's being dragged from his pulpit. See Hazel Catherine 
Wolf, On Freedom's Altar, Madison, Wis., 1952, p. 49 George 
Storrs, "Mob, under pretence of law or, the Arrest & Trial of 
Rev. George Storrs at Northfield, N.H.' (Pamphlet), Concord, 
ian, pelo soy pd, ce. 


G4, Zion's Herald, September 3, 1835, p. 153. 
Co eeLDLO, ,AUcUEb 10, 1035, p. 130. 
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96 


another part." 


The same tack was taken by annual conferences as diverse 
as Maine and Missouri. They responded with resolutions denounc~ 
ing abolitionism, and reaffirming Methodists! faith in the Ameri- 


can Colonization Society, instruction of the slaves, and "states! 


8 
rights." The ohio," mainena Holston, 77 


fae aatancn eee and Kentucky, +02 conferences either pre- 


00 
menneeteese Missou- 


faced their remarks with a reaffirmation of their opposition to 
slavery, or otherwise intimated some kind of disapproval. The 
resolutions of the Ohio Conference, which became a model for some 
of the others, began by saying that all Methodists favored "peace- 
able, constitutional emancipation." This goal could only be ac~ 
complished through the American Colonization Society since Ameri-~ 


cans would never accept the "amalgamation" of the races resulting 


96. Christian Advocate and Journal, September 25, 1835, 
De. tdefis 


97. Western Christian Advocate, September 11, 1835, p. 
77. James Gilruth, presiding elder of the Detroit District of 
the Ohio Conference wrote in his journal for August 26, 1835: 
"The committee appointed to take into consideration the Abolition 
& colonization questions Made their report (which was highly 
favorable to colonization and decidedly in opposition to Abolition 
as proposed by the Abolition society--0 God!) which was adapted 
almost universally." In Sweet, The Methodists, p. 460. The 
Indiana Conference also adopted an antiabolitionist report. See 
William Warren Sweet, Circuit-Rider Days jn Indiana, Indianapolis, 
1916 woop nS yecogee oie 


98. Maine Wesleyan Journal, July 16, 1835, p. 110. 

99. "Holston Conference Minutes," October 12, 1835. 

100. Western Christian Advocate, December 4, 1835, p. 126. 
101. Jbid., October 16, 1835, ps. 99. 


102. Baltimore Conference Journals, III, 67-68: 1836; 
Baltimore Conference Papers, 1836. Lovely Lane Museum. 


103. Western Christian Advocate, October 23, 1835, p. 103. 


from the practice of abolitionist ecebhi eames Sueh 9 statement 


was hardly an expression of love for the Negro and evidenced an 
acceptance of the present necessity of slavery. Thus, moderate 
Methodist "disapproval" of slavery could often be termed nothing 
more than oratory. 

Other Methodists, however, turned their oratory in a dif- 
ferent direction. The South Carolina Conference in February 1836 
assured the citizens of the states within its bounds that the 
question of the "abolition of slavery" was a "eivil one" not 
"religious." The question of the affirmation of slavery, however, 
they did not believe was a eivil one. Although businessmen might 
think that abolitionism sprang from "money speculation and poli- 
tieians thought it was used for "party electioneering purposes," 
the Methodists' ministers of the South Carolina Conference knew 
better. They claimed that its origins were in an heretical 
"vain conceit of a higher refinement” which rejected Holy Writ. 
The Bible, however, actually authorized the "relation of master 
and slave" by holding both equally loved by God, and by enjoin- 
ing duties on each in regard to the other through their common 
relation to God. The ministers revealed, however, that they were 
more anxious for slavery than for the Bible when they observed 
in all artlessness, "Masters could never have had their duties 


enforced by the consideration, ‘your MASTER who {8 jn heaven,' if 


104, Ibid., September 11, 1835, p. 77. See M. A. Buice, 
Wells Clark, David Beardsley to R. R. Gurley, January 8, 1836 from 
Nelson Portage Co., Ohio: ‘The Methodists (who are numerous) in 
this section of country, are opposed to movements of the Abolition 
ists and I believe will as 4 body aid the Volonization cause. At 
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parely being a master involved in itself anything immoral." And 
in an obvious effort to keep Methodist missionaries in the good 
graces of the slaveholders, the report concluded, 

We hold that a Christian slave must be submissive, faith 
ful, and obedient, for reasons of the same authority with 
those which oblige husbands, wives, fathers, mothers, 
brothers, sisters, to fulfill the duties of these relations. 
We would employ no one in the work who might hesitate to 
teach thus; nor can such a one be found in the whole number 
of the preachers of this conference, 19 

For people who maintained the question of slavery was purely 
civil and none of their affair, the ministers had a great deal 
to say. In their reaction, however, they were certainiy not 
alone. 

To the citizens of the South, the fires of the Northern 
abolitionists came down like a diabolical Pentecost. Already 
dedicated to their peeuliar spetatubtenyene they quite naturally 
defended themselves after the sporadic years of froth and foment 
following the Missouri controversy, mos Dresser, a young Lane 
student, was seized in Nashville, Tennessee and whipped for pos~ 
sessing abolitionist pamphlets; Ransom G. Williams of New York | 
was indicted in absentia in Alabama for attacking slavery;197 
and Governor George McDuffie of South Carolina publicly proclaimed 
least I have been so informed by one of their eminent Clergymen, 
who is very anxious that some more efficient measures be adopted 
to aid the cause, and he gives it as his opinion that at this 
time, dollars can be raised where the Society had heretofore 
received coppers--" American Colonization Society Papers. 

105. "Minutes of the South-Carolina Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church for the Year 1836" (Pamphlet), 
Charleston, 1836, pp. 30f. 


peta 106, Jenkins, Pro-Slavery Thought in the Gid South, pp. 
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107. Filler, Crusade Against Slavery, p. 75. 
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that slavery was the “cornerstone of our republican edifice, "108 
In various parts of the South the Methodists were suspected of 
being subversive of a Southern way of life because of their anti- 
Slavery heritage. When the people of western Mississippi were 


put into a frenzy by the report of a slave insurrection centering 


109 


around a bandit leader, John A. Murell, abolitionists were 
linked to the plot, and Methodists were linked to the abolition- 
ists. William Winans wrote to a colleague that 


the Cotton who was hanged by the mob in Madison is said 
to have been a Methodist Preacher. This, I suppose is wholly 
groundless: _ but from it the Editor /f the Natehez Courier 
and Journa}/ takes occasion to ring the Tocsin against the 
Itinerant Preachers; and, I learn through Brother Richardson 
that it has been distinetly hinted that Brother Cooper was 
a Mureijite! Brother Scott in New Orleans, is not con- 
Sidered a Murellite, as I know of, but is suspected of being, 
what would meet little more kindnesgs--an agent of Northern 


Ab t ists,110 
Winans was not the only Methodist worried about his fate in 4 


Suspicious society. 111 Methodists in Wilcox County, Alabama 
found that they were also under suspicion of being pro-~abolition- 


ist. And like their co-religionists in Guilford Circuit, North 


108. Western Christian Advocate, December 25, 1835, p. 
138. Thomas A, Morris, editor, noted that the "high handed 
course of Governor M'Duffie" is best calculated to make more 
abolitionists. "We are Methodist, and Methodism has no fellow- 
Ship with the principles of oppression on one hand, or those of 
political incendiaries on the other." Methodism, said Morris, 
opposed slavery as well as abolitionism, 


109. Clement Eaton, Freedom of Thought in the Old South, 
Durham, N. C., 1940, pp. 96-97. 


110. William Winans to Benjamin Drake, August 28, 1835, 
Winans Collection. 


111. See letters of William Winans to John W. Gibson, 
August 24, 1835, to Matthew Winans, August 26, 1835, to 0. L. 
Nash, August 29, 1835, to E. N. Talley, September: 4, 1835, to 
Obadiah Winans, November 14, 1835, Winans Collection. 
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Carolina, aa passed resolutions to inform the public that they 
viewed abolitionist measures "as subversive of the public peace 
and tranquility, and well calculated to defeat the purposes of 
those engaged in the amelioration of the condition of the 


slaves.'t?> 


Thus, in reaction to agitated attacks upon the system of 
Slavery, Methodists, whether in Mississippi, Alabama, North or 
South Carolina were prompted by self~preservation as well as in- 
dignation to anathematize abolitionism. In so doing, the Southern 
Wesleyans were undoubtedly embarrassed by their anti-slavery heri- 
tage and some of them began to agitate for a reliable form of pub- 
lic expression. Through a Southern Methodist newspaper they hoped 
to counteract "the mad and fanatical spirit of Abolitionism" and 
to ensure the success of Methodism in the South. Accordingly, 
two South Carolina ministers, William Capers and Whitefoord Smith, 
sent out an appeal for Ak Soe ae Although Northern Methodists 
were involved in fighting the abolitionists, the repercussions 
among Slaveholders demanded that the Southern Methodists clearly 
identify with their section and its institutions. Furthermore, 
when one is attacked he liked to speak for himself. 

None of the major Methodist journals in 1835 were ready 


vo commit themselves on the subject of Slavery as radically as 


112. A book of Record for Guilford Circuit, North 
Carolina, October 10, 1835, Methodist Episcopal Church Papers, 
Duke University. 


Peake 113. Christian Advocate and Journal, November 6, 1835, 


114. Whitéfoord Smith and William Capers circular letter, 
August 10, 1835, Whitefoord Smith Manuscripts, Duke University. 
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as had the South Carolina Conference. The Christian Advocate and 
Journal] under Nathan Bangs in New York was becoming the paper 
most attacked by the reiieiontctcame for its defense of coloniza-~ 
tion and its condemnation of abolitioniam. While running a series 
of articles favorable to Ele penvie Bangs stated that he declined 
to discuss slavery or antislavery since the General Conference had 


already made colonization Methodistical in approving the American 


iba hi 


Colonization Society. And although he himself had not always 


acted with consistency or charity, Bangs certainly had a right to 


wonder: 


Why should not a small rivulet of that mercy which flows 
in sucn copious streams toward the south, to slake the 
burning thirst of the sun-burned slave, be permitted now and 
then to refresh the heart of a Christian brother, who happens 
to dissent in respect to the expediency of the weapons used 
in this warfare?118 


Bangs himself steadfastly refused to allow abolitionists into 
119 


the columns of the Advocate, and showed very little mercy on 


George Thompson. When the British abolitionist lectured in this 


country, Bangs printed a "malignant attack upon fine Thomas 


115. See The Liberator, April 18, 1835, pp. 62, 63; May 
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120. So The ijberator called it with some justification 
on March 21, 1835, p. : 


2 lel. Christian Advocate and Journal, March 13, 1835, p. 
116. 
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A. Morris, editor of the Cincinnati Western Christian Adyogate, 
also resented foreign interference in American affairs, ?@* and 
regretted abolitionist agitation. > But he did not let his 
fear of abolitionism mitigate his opposition to slavery. Meth- 
odism was by definition opposition to slavery, he maintained, 
Since it favored "gradual, peaceable, constitutional emaneipa- 


1,24 


tion: how this was to be accomplished, he did not say. Ben- 


jamin Kingsbury's Zion's Herald continued to keep its colums 
open to abolitionists, +@> while the Pittsburgh Conference Journal 
denounced slavery as a sin against goal?6 and supported coloni- 
zation. ~~! The Maine Wesleyan Journal] and the Richmend Christian 
Sentinel] made only moderate statements or kept quiet. 128 Only 
the Nashville Western Methodist published articles which could be 


129 In such a ¢con- 


interpreted as a definite defense of slavery. 
Bervative collection of Journals, therefore, abolitionists could 


put their trust no more than could the South Carolinians. And so 
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in January, 1836, the New York Wesleyan Association-~abolition- 
ists to a man--began publication of Zjon's Watehman under the 
editorial direetion of vigorous, intrepid La Roy Sunderland, one 
of President Fisk's adversaries and a signer of the "Appeal.” 

Having already tasted the satisfaction of publishing for 
the antislavery movement, ~>~ Sunderland assumed his new position 
with relish. Because both sides of the slavery question must be 
nceey he wrote, and because the Methodist Episcopal Church 
had to be defended against the "HOLDING AND TREATING THE HUMAN 
SPECIES AS PROPERTY," the Zion's Watchman offered its news and 
editorial space to "giving sin its merited rebuke, "23 Instead of 
urging immediate emaneipation as Scott had done in his articles, 
Sunderland demanded it. This demand was not so "blood thirsty" 
or "hair-brained" as people have been led to believe, he said, 
for "immediacy" was a doctrine of morality not a plan of opera- 
tion, If any plan of emancipation is to work, people must first 
be convinced that one ought to be adopted now, he urged. Of 
course, he admitted, "We have had too much experience of the per- 
verseness and obstinacy of wicked men, to expect to accomplish 


our object immediately, "+33 But to accomplish that object as 


130. See La Roy Sunderland, The Testimony of God Against 
Slavery or 4 Collection of Passages from the Bible whieh show the 
Sin of Holding Property in Man, Boston, 1835, passim. 


131. This was an obvious reference to the Christian 
Adyogate and Journal. 
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sg al 
soon as possible, Sunderland used words 8s weapons. He accused 
the Christian Advocate and Journal of unfair and un-Christian 
treatment of abolitionists, 23" and claimed Professor Whedon 
favored slavery, 3° He condemned the South Carolina Conference 
for supporting slavery from Seripture , 13° and derided Charles 
Elliott, editor of the Pittsburgh Conference Journal, for main- 
taining slavery was a sin, but not all slaveholders sinners,22! 
When abolitionists did not agree with him or failed to praise 
ties, hs Questioned their loyalty to antislavery prin- 
ciples. No one escaped the scrutiny of the new Watchman on 


the walls of Zion, and he soon had more than enough to do when 


the General Conference met in Cincinnati, Ohio in May, 1836. 


134. Jbid., February 3, 1836, pp. 18-19; February 10; 
1836, pp. 22-23; February 17, 1836, p. 26. 
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138. See for example, Ibid., March 9, 1836, p. 39: 
"But hasn't Zion's Herald noticed the Watchman?" 


No. 
"Why! Isn't brother Kingsbury friendly?" 
Don't know. 


"Isn't he an abolitionist?" 
He says he is. 
"Well--but--hum--hasn't he noticed the Watchman 
Jets asia 
oo 
Why! what can the reason be?" 
Den't know. 
"Strange, " 
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In the months before the Conference met, antislavery ac- 
tivity inereased greatly. While abolitionists petitioned Con- 
gress to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia, 239 those 
among them who were Methodists circulated petitions to the Gen- 
eral Conference. The Methodists prayed that body to return to 
the antislavery position of 1800, 2*° a plea given wider circula- 
tion through a new series of articles by Orange Scott. What 
Scott argued for was not so much @ change of opinions as re- 
pentance, for slavery was a sin in all circumstances! If the 
charge scandalized slaveholders, he said, let them change the 
circumstances by changing the 1aws, 171 Immediate emancipation, 
he reminded his readers once again, meant emancipation "into 


L 
ite Continuing the slave's degradation, does not prepare 


14 
him for freedom, Scott concluded. = The abolitionist's acti- 


law 


vities prompted tne Missionary Society of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Chureh, probably under the prompting of its secretary, Nathan 
Bangs, to forbid him to speak at its anniversary meeting in New 
Paredes Scott, however, was not to be Sivenced so easily, as 


the General Conference soon found out. 


139. Barnes, Anti-Slavery Impulse, p. 110. 
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While exasperated congressmen provided material for 
abolitionist arguments by tabling antislavery petition Gre the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in the General Conference was doing 
approximately the same thing. The issue, however, was not over 
memorials for they could be referred to committee and suppressed 
tombe The committee reported that it was "inexpedient" to 
make changes in the Discipline, and "improper" to "agitate" the 
cuestion of slavery in the General conPerenceseali The question 
of slavery was, nevertheless, "agitated" from the first meeting 
of the assembly, beginning with the address of William Lord, the 
fraternal delegate of the Wesleyan Methodist Conference in Eng- 
land. Lord mentioned in the last part of his speech that he 
hoped "the prudence and wisdom" of the Conference could devise 
plans for the termination of slavery as soon as cose iite aes The 
next day Nathan Bangs read to the delegates the formal address 
of the English Method lat eweaee Rather gratified at the emanci- 


pation of the slaves in the British Empire, the Wesleyans reminded 


145, Filler, Crusade Against Slavery, p. 100. 
146, General Conference Journals, I, 448, 449, 
W+7, iIbid., p. 475, 


148, Christian Advocate and Journal, June 24, 1836, p. 
175. General Conference Journals, I I, 427. Surely the leaders of 
the General Conference should have lnown that the abolitionists 
would speak. On the boat from Pittsburg to Cincinnati the 
delegates had talked of almost nothing but abolition and slavery. 
Scott actually proposed that the passengers form a discussion 
group on slavery and have a debate. One minister defended slav- 
ery and lynch law while Scott enlarged his knowledge of slavery 
Sp ety to slaveholders on board. See Zion's Herald, May 11, 
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their American co-religionists that slavery was contrary to 
Christianity. Consequently they believed the American Chureh, 


having already begun to resist and condemn this baneful 
system, will, in its own way, be freely and providentially 
led to such practical steps as shall produce a consentaneous 
opinion, feeling, and purpose amongst your own people: and 
will then have the glory of leading the public opinion of 
your great and increasing populations to such decisided 
views a8 will result on a unanimous rejection of slavery 
and its social misechiefs, on the ground of its repugnancy 
to the laws of Christ, 150 


Although the British address was temperate, it was also 
quite clear. As one delegate observed, ‘the rub /would/ be in 
constructing and passing such a reply as fwould/ be respectful to 
our British brethren and meet the views of our southern and 


Aaya 


northern members, ' Nathan Bangs, William Capers, and Thomas 


A. Morris, three ardent foes of abolitionism, had the task of 
152 


writing the reply. The conference adopted their oniune after 
one recommittal because of its strong language and its treatment 
of slavery, the British, and the powers of Congress to legislate 
on slavery in the District of CEM ETa The language of the 
Americans was sharper than the British address had demanded and 


bore the marks of reaction not so much to the English as to 


150. Minutes of the Methodist Conference /English/, 
London, 1838, VII (1835), 616. 


151. M. Hill, delegate of the Maine Conference, to Ger- 
Shom Cox, May 3, 1836 in Majne Wesleyan Journal, May 21, 1836, De 
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152. General Conference Journals, I, 432. 
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154. "Debate on Modern Abolitionism in the General Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Chureh held in Cincinnati, 
May, 1836" (Pamphlet), Cincinnati, Ohio, 1836, Pp. 84-85, Here- 
after cited as "General Conference Debate, 1836." 


Wee: 

American abolitionists. Had you been more careful in your Aanal- 
ysis of our situation, the Americans complained, "your tone of 
sympathy for us would have been deeper and more pathetic." At 
the present, the Church is promoting the best interests of the 
Slaves through its missionary program, they went on, 4nd any 
attempt to discredit slavery causes unfavorable pacoUl Oh ecke 
The Methodist Episeopal Chureh was in no mood to condemn slavery. 

Abolitionism, however, Methodists might condemn if op- 
portunity were provided. And abolitionist enthusiasm together 
with Southern apprehension soon provided the appropriate situa- 
tion. Stephen G. Roszel, who had been for years a leader in the 
efforts of the Baltimore Conference to keep slaveholders cut of 
the ministry, authored a4 resolution which triggered a debate on 
abolitionism and slavery. The day after he had persuaded the 
conference to include an antiabolition statement in the Pastoral 
Aadhesatnce Roszei offered resolutions which condemned two 
delegates who had addressed an abolitionist meeting in Cincinnati. 
Roszel 8180 suggested the General Conference disclaim any inter- 
ference with slavery.1?! Then followed a rhetorical free-for-all. 
Wilifam A. Smith of Virginia thundered for the abolitionists! 
blood, and when Orange Scott rose to answer him, the chair had 
to protect Scott's right to the floor. Roszel then cautioned 


the conference that the abolitionists endangered the missions to 


155. Minutes of the Methodist Conference /English 
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the slaves. Thereafter the chair called Robert Paine of Alabama 
to order for calling abolitionist conduct "criminal." When time 
out was called, Seott had just assumed the floor, 128 

The next day Scott addressed the conference for two 
hours, ?>* uSing the same arguments he had developed in his 
articles in Zion's Herald, He denied that abolitionists were 
firebrands by pointing out that they wished responsible emanci- 


n160 Instead of meeting Scott's arguments, 


pation "into law. 
Thomas Crowder of Virginia observed that abolitionism endangered 
the Union. Then, gruff, self-cessured William Winans seized the 
floor to remind Scott, the North, and great Britain that the 

South would manage its own affairs. Furthermore, Winans said, 

God had allowed slavery in the Old Testament, intimating that He 
certainly must allow it now, Then he demanded that ministers of 
&811 denominations throughout tne South hold slaves as their 
Christian aneesaes No one else was quite se emphatic as Winans, 
but a vast majority agreed that the abolitionists should be 

ground down. Most of the speakers emphasized the upsetting in- 
fluence of abolition: they were afraid of harming the mission 

to the slaves, or of destroying the Union, or of failing to op- 
pose imatierectiiontiata sae" So afraid were they that they oblitera- 


ted by a vote of 120 to 15 Seott's proposal that the censure of 
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abolitionism be prefaced by the traditional statement of op- 
position to "the great evil of savenvnlaoe The conference then 
overwhelmingly disapproved of the actions of the two abolitionist 
delegates, and wholly disclaimed any "right, wish, or intention 
to interfere in the civil and political relation between master 


and slave as it exists in the slaveholding states of this un- 


vote We: The action of the General Conference might have ended 


the matter for a time had it not been for the intrepid Orange 
Scott. 

In an anonymous pamphlet which he distributed among the 
delegates, Scott attempted to carry on the fight. He pointed 
out that his arguments had not been noticed, and that the abo- 


litionists had not been granted equal time with others. He 


163. Zion's Herald, May 25, 1836, p. 82. 


164. General Conference Journals, I, 447: 

"Whereas great excitement has prevailed in this 
country on the subject of modern abolitionism, which is reported 
to have been increased in this city recently by the unjustifiable 
conduct of two members of the General Conference, in lecturing 
upon and in favour of that agitating topic; and whereas such a 
course on the part of any of its members is calculated to bring 
upon this body the suspicions and distrust of the community, and 
misrepresent its sentiments in regard to the point at issue, and 
whereas in this aspect of the case, a due regard for its own 
character as well as a just concern for the interests of the 
Church confided to its care, demand a full, decided, and unequiv- 
ocal expression of the views of the General Conference in the 
premises, therefore 

"Resolved, by the delegates of the annual conferen- 
ces in General Conference assembled, 

1. That they disapprove in the most undualified 
sense the conduct of two members of the General Conference, who 
are reported to have lectured in this city recently upon and in 
favour of modern abolitionism. (122-11) 

2. That they are decidedly opposed to modern 
abolitionism and wholly disclaim any right, wish, or intention to 
interfere in the civil and political relation between master and 


178 
went over the familiar arguments until he came to the antiaboli- 
tionists!' main objection: that the extreme antislavery men 
raised an "exciting" question. There is no reason to give up a 
good cause because it is exciting, Scott wrote. If we disturb 
the peace of the church in its "unholy alliance with slavery," 
the peace of the church ought to be distrubed. Do good men hold 
Slaves? So much the worse for them! Did Winans not say slavery 
was a "divine institution,” and then warn us that masters would 
appress the Negro for the abolitionist attack on slavery? It 
ought therefore to be abandoned! Do missionaries suffer for 
Christ and the slave in the swamps of the Carolinas? Of course 
they do; but that does not justify slavery!165 

In reply, William Winans offered a resolution accusing 
the pamphlet of statements "palpably false," injurious to the 
character of some delegates, ‘an outrage on the dignity of this 


body, and meriting unqualified Penrenehaientimes Two of the 


points at issue were interpretive and one was pEecedie ls aee none 
demanded the opprobrium "outrage;" but all arose out of Winans! 
fear and hatred of abolitionism. Scott had been careless, for 

he had not analysed arguments dispassionately. But then, as an 


abolitionism, he was not in a contest to determine who could be 


ae it) it exists in the slave-holding states of this union. 
Le0< 1. 

3. That the foregoing preamble and resolutions 
be published in our periodicals." 


165. Zion's Watchman, June 8, 1836, pp. 87-91 printed 
"An Address to the Members of the General Conference of the M.E. 
Church (by a member of that body.)" 


166. General Conference Journals, I, #79. 


167. Scott, Appeal, p. 61. See also Resolution offered 
against Scott in Winans Collection. 


to 

most accurate in the logic-chopping of the day. Winans was 
hardly charitable when he accused Scott, who identified himseif 
as the author, +8 of being either a "reckless incendiary or non 
compos mentis." The debate turned into a long attack upon abo- 
litionism and Scott. Such a sport was exhilarating to "bluster- 
ing" Nathan Bangs who thundered away in "coarse, grating peeeehod 
against his arahatonsieale On May 25, Winans! resolution passed 
97 to cag | 

The victory of the allied antiabolitionist forces seemed 
to be complete when the four bishops signed the Pastoral Address. 
Written by the same three men who had formulated the reply to the 
British Conference, the Address explained that slavery was beyond 
the control of the federal government and ecclesiastical bodies. 
Any agitation outside the section of the country responsible for 
Slavery tended to work a hardship on the slave and the pastoral 
work carried on for his benefit. The only scriptural way to 
deal with slavery, Methodists were told, was to "refrain from 
this agitating subject," and to maintain order by supparting the 
civil and religious institutions "which we so highly and justly 


hl ps 


value as freemen, as Christians, and as Methodists. The last 
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phrase in alluding to institutions valued by "freemen" inad- 
vertently revealed the ambiguous position of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, eighty thousand members of which were slaves. 

Thus, zealous as they were for the pastoral visitation of the 
Negroes, the Methodist ministry in all of its actions concerning 
abolitionism went the "extra mile” with slavery. They disclaimed 
twice any moral responsibility for judging it as a social insti- 
tution, consequently blessing it by implication. 

Such a vote of confidence in the status quo should have 
pleased the Southern members of the conference who could now 
return home with concrete proof that Methodists were not aboli- 
tionists, Murellites, or opponents of Southern Institutions. In- 
stead, some of the Southern delegates went home pouting because 
of the criterion used by the conference in electing three new 
bishops. Southern sensitivity on the otd rule concerning slavery 


was carried over into the election of new superintendents. +!3 


174 
The delegates chose President Fisk, Thomas A. Morris, and 


Beverly Waugh from the New England, Ohio, and New York confer- 
aero Fisk was well known as an antiabolitionist; Morris, 
as editor of the Western Christian Advocate, had opposed both 
abolitionists and slavery; and Waugh was originally from the 


Baltimore Conference which had condemned abolitionists, but which 


173. Cartwright, Autobiography, p. 361. Fitgerald, 
McFerrin, pe 101. See also Zion's Watchman. March 4, 1837, p. 33 
for an abolitionist's recollection of what he called "Measures 
to Conciliate the South." 


174. Fisk was absent on a trip to Europe, trying to re- 
gain his health. He later refused to aecept the episcopacy for 
reasons of health and because he preferred his position as Presi- 
dent of Wesleyan University. 
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did not ordain slavehoiders. All three were colonizationists, all 
were opposed to abolitionism, none was "hostile" to the South save 
for one common "defect"--none held slaves, The South had nomi- 
nated three men for the episcopacy: Morris and Fisk were elected, 
but William Capers, a slaveholder, was defeated by an almost 
unanimous vote of Northern delegates. Chagrined and angry that 
one of their most notable men should be rejected for his relation 
with slavery, Southern leaders accused Northerners of hiding 
their opposition to the South behind the secrecy of their ballots. 
Although they had elected two-thirds of their ticket, the South- 
erners smarted under what they inferred was a moral reprobation 


176 


of slaveholders, slavery, and the South. William Winans 


called it ipnospEdnuort kane He wrote to a friend, "In the 
election for Bishops, Slaveholders were proscribed, which roused 
a spirit of protest, if not of nullification and even secession 
in the breast of many a warm tempered SoutWenHeWnUees Thus the 
South got everything but the icing on the cake, Even if Meth- 
odists should not be abolitionists, bishops could not be slave- 
holders, the conference had deeided. Only a few years would 
tell if either maxim would continue to be true. 


In opposing abolitionism the Methodists were not alone. 


Although congregationaily governed churches could not speak so 
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authoritatively as national assemblies of connectional churches 
could pretend to do, by 1836 leading churchmen of al] denomina- 
tions tended to deplore antislavery agitation. Congregational 
ministers in Massachusetts and Connecticut rejected abolition- 
serge and representative Baptist bodies remained temporarily 
untroubled by antislavery excitement as leaders suggested cau- 
tion, 229 The Quakers also tried to keep violence out of their 
antislavery work, suggesting in Baltimore, for example, that 
Friends avoid combinations with those whose "motives we do not 
ee eat Ph Although the Methodist Protestants opposed the 
abolitionists, they held off controversy by leaving the slavery 
question to the annual Merrenencegnecs The Protestant Episco- 
palians recoiled from getting involved in any political issues 
Waereeey ae o3 as did some Presbyterians. The Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America, meeting in General Assembly at 
Pittsburg during May and June of 1836, postponed further discus- 


sion on Slavery by a vote of 154 to ore This action was taken 
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after a discussion in which the majority maintained slavery was 
a political subject of no concern to the Church. The minority 
recalled the words of a former General Assembly by saying slavery 
was a moral "paradox" and a sin.t”> Conservative measures won 
out, and, as in the Methodist General Conference, Presbyterian 
antislavery men protested to no availeros Although the Presby- 
terians had not yet condemned abolitionism, they liked it no 
better than did their Methodist brethren or the growing Roman 
Catholic Chureh. The Catholic clergy opposed Garrisonian aboli- 
tionism as a threat to the United States as well as a breach of 


18 
Catholic morality. ( 


But Roman Catholic judgments of slavery 
itself would, as in the other denominations, deviate with section, 
interest, and moral sensitivity. Thus, the abolitionists faced a 
united ecclesiastical opposition. 

In the Methodist Episcopal Church, however, they found 2 
peculiarly Feo yATe locus in which to do battle with slavery. 
The national breadth of Methodist institutions allowed the abo- 
litionist to claim that as a Methodist he must attack the sins of 
the whole church. Furthermore, the ery that fellow Methodists 
were enslaved could raise moral indignation to a fine pitch, and 
moral indignation was not hard to arouse in a people accustomed 
to thinking in terms of a moral universe, The Church's opposition 


to slavery in the past made its renewal seem to be a patently 
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sensible and morally earnest action. This advantage was closely 
linked with that of the Chureh's structure. By introducing reso- 
lutions at varicus cenference levels whenever governing assem- 
blies met, the abolitionists kept the slavery question alive. 

They did not need to win, but merely to speak out against slavery 
and that hated, genteel compromise between conseience and sin, 
the American Celonization Society. Because the Church had already 
associated itself with colonization, and because it identified 
itself with stability in society, Episcopal Methcedism offered 
itself as not only a field of battle, but also one of the targets. 
When the abolitionists began to attack slavery they re- 
jected all the former compromises with it, as well as the reasons 
for those compromises, and prepared to storm the walls which had 
thwarted opposition before. From their bases in New England and 
New York Methodist abolitionists demanded a "conversion" from 
support of the slave system to dedication to its destruction. 
They asked not immediate freedom for the slave, but an immediate 
provision for it. Thus concerned with the free action of the 
Will, and with neither a stake in the slavery system nor an 
evaluation of social stability as superior to human rights, the 
abolitionists attacked people associated with slavery on the 
ground that evil derives ultimately from volition. Their emphasis 
on the moral qualities of slaveholding was natural since most of 
them were ministers. Although unlike the early Methodist anti- 
Slavery men in that they were citizens of states where slavery 
had vanished, the abolitionists were motivated chiefly by humani- 
tarian idealism which had not been adulterated by close associa- 


tion with slaves and slaveholders. Abolitionism might be used by 
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politicians for sectional imperialism, but the first abolition- 
ists like the Tappans and Weld, Scott and Sunderland were humani- 
tarian revolutionaries. 

Many Methodists in the North had never had to compromise 
with slavery end then live with that compromise. They assumed 
that the Methodist Episcopal: Chureh still spoke against slavery 
through the American Colonization Society and the "slow influence 
of Christianity." They were, therefore, bolted from their com- 
placenecy by attacks upon the Society and the realization that the 
"Slow influence" of etghteen hundred years of Western Christianity 
had not prevented slaves from being bought and sold in 2 country 
which justified its existence on the premise that all men were 
created equal. The fire of the few who were influenced by Eng- 
land's example, American antislavery precedents, and the blatant 
existence of what they considered a vile anachronism caught the 
tinder of conscience, aspiration, adventure, and non-complicity 
amongst men like the ministry of New England. Out of their ex- 
perience of preaching the sinner into repentance, they tried to 
preach the slaveholder and his Northern friends into repentance 
for supporting slavery. The reason the antislavery brethren 
could preach effectively for repentance in their local churches 
was that in them their moral authority was accepted. But once 
they ventured into a world which did not accept their moral au- 
thority they would meet not changed but challenged men. For those 
who accepted their moral authority the abolitionists were proph- 
ets; for the rest, they were meddlesome troublemakers. 


To the prominent men in the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
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the abolitionists were meddlesome troublemakers. Satisfied that 
Methodist failures in oppesing slavery head-on justified an al- 
liance with the American Colonization Society, Church leaders 
were dedicated to a stable society in which the circuit rider 
had all but dismounted into respectability. But Methodists re- 
acted differently according to sections. Wary of the effect of 
abolitionism upon the slaves and Southern Methodism, Northern 
spokesmen rebuked the "extreme" antislavery men, and, led by 
conservatives like Nathan Bangs, shut them out of the Christian 
Advogate and Journa]. The antiabolitionists who deplored Garri-~ 
son's Liberator could never really bring themselves to admit 
that abolitionists were rational human beings who had something 
to say, and condemned them en masse without a fair hearing. 
Nevertheless, most Methodist journals and conference majorities 
in rejecting abolitionism reminded their constituents that Meth- 
odist doctrines implied opposition to slavery. 

Such opposition was often difficult to infer in the South. 
And no one defended slavery with such an excess of zeal as the 
South Carolina Conference. While other Southern conferences 
remained silent for a time, the South Carolina ministry maintained 
on behalf of its missionary activities with the slave, that servi- 
tude was supported by scripture. Thus, they added a formal bles- 
sing to an institution which Methodists claimed they had no right 
to judge. Other Southern Methodists were equally embarrassed by 
public inference of a connection between "modern abolitionism" 
and early Methodist Bena pronouncements, They also hasten- 
ed to explain that they abhorred abolition doctrines. And South- 


ern delegates to the General Conference, as respected 
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representatives of the Southern ministry, revealed the South's 
tender feelings when they protested the refusal of their North- 
ern brethren to elect a slaveholder to the episcopacy. The 
General Conference of 1836, however, did reprobate abolitionists. 
Resenting both British and abolitionist "intermeddling,"” South- 
ern and Northern antiabolitionists united to disclaim any inten- 
tion of interfering with slavery. Thus, did the Church wash its 
hands of guilt. 

By 4211 indicetions, therefore, the church had resolved in 
favor of slavery the tension it had held for so long between the 
ideal of freedom and the existence of a society which enforced 
Negro slavery, In some instances Methodists even supported slav- 
ery by precept--as the South Carolina Conference suggested--or 
by an example-~as William Winans suggested. There was, however, 
hidden amongst the antiabolitionist resolutions a vestigial op- 
position to slavery whieh fear, respectability and respect for 
social complexity could not erase. The General Conferences of 
1832 and 1836 held behind the secrecy and public ingenuousness of 
their episcopal elections that slaveholders could not be Bishops. 
Methodists like Thomas A, Morris, editor of the Western Christian 
Advocate and Bishop-elect, believed the Church opposed Slavery in 
the best way possible and would countenance no defense of it. 
Northern men, anxious to preserve the peace of the Church, and 
preferring prudent measures to the ruin they envisioned resulting 
from antislavery agitation, defended the Chureh and Southern 
churchmen, They pleaded for understanding, for charity, for the 


Slaveholder, but never for slavery. Yet they were never very 
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careful to outline their precise position. 

The position of the peacemakers was conservative in a 
very real sense. Neither a2 compromise between two warring 
parties dependent upon the conflict for its existence, nor a 
middle way between radical viewpoints, the conservative position 
existed before either that of the modern abolitionists of their 
southern opponents. Such a position involved the old Methodist 
antislavery tendency which had been institutionalized into a 
muscy formula of opposition to slavery, or the refusal of the 
Baltimore Conference to ordain slaveholders. Primarily, however, 
the conservatives were concerned with the institutional integrity 
of the Church. The men most prominent amonys the conservatives 
were Nathan Bangs, President Fisk, and the bishops. Each of 
these men, save for Fisk, had experienced past antislavery fail- 
ures and wished to avoid excitement for historical as well as 
institutional reasons, As institutional conservatives who held 
power and prestige, they could not suffer agitation to split the 
Church. Nor could they as honest friends condemn men who, they 
were convinced, were caught beyond their wishes in the victous 
mandibles of social evil. Therefore, with these assumptions end 
inclinations they abhorred the abolitionists, but what they did 
not do was to play their role as conservatives to the fullest. 

Wishing both to keep the Church united and to disapprove 
of slavery, the conservatives consistently would have opposed 
not only radical abolitionism, but also a radical acceptance of 
Slavery. They failed, however, to keep in their own minds the 


tension between the evil of slavery and the nesessities of 
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historical context--the ideal and tne actuai, 228 In failing to 
make clear Methodist condeinnation of slavery as well as abolition- 
ism-~-as Orange Scott, the abolitionist leader, had urged~--the 
conservatives made the Church appearto side with proslavery 
attitudes and defend a social and economic system once abhorred, 
The situation of the time did warrant intelligent caution, but 
there is nothing to suggest that it warranted a NIHIL OBSTAT: 


the abolitionists would make that clear. 


eae 


188. See for example George Peck to Willbur Fisk, Feb- 
ruary 21, 1838, Fisk Papers. Peck had voted against Capers He 
because he himself was Opposed to holding slaves, but because it 
was not expedient for bishops who had powers beyond sections to 
disable themselves by being objectionablo to Northerners, 


Chapter V 
CLASH OF ALTERNATIVES: 1836-1340 


Between the General Conferences of 1836 and 1840 the 
abolitionists fought incessantly to entice new disciples into 
the ranks of the antislavery crusade. In reply to the abolition- 
ists' demands for repentence, "warm blooded Southerners," as 
William Winans called them, broadcast the seeds of distrust of 
the northern portion of the church in general and the antislavery 
men in particular. Pressed to theoretical extremes by their own 
emotions, lack of perspective, and concern for the place of the 
Church in society, the foremost Southern spokesmen and conferences 
ney to defend slavery to the dismay of conservatives at the 
North who had bornethe brunt of abolitionist attack for the sake 
of the Church. Dissension and doubt spread until ministers antic- 
ipated the next General Conference with dread. But even there 
the conservatives continued to placate the South in order to 
avoid schismatic friction without facing the popular issues 
openly. AS a result they suffered the opprobrium of the aboli- 
tionists for yielding to the demands of slavery, and that of the 
South for failing to yield more. The short period between 1836 
and 1840 was a time of troubles, of agitation, and abolitionist 
Siege of the Methodist Zion. 
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Preparations for the siege began with the reactions to 
the General Conference of 1836. As might be expected, the most 
definite abolitionist denunciation came from the pen of William 
Lioyd Garrison. 
Let the Methodist Conference at Cincinnati be judged 
by this infallible rule--'He that saith he is in light, and 
hateth his brother, is in darkness even until now.'--'If a 
man say, I love God, and hateth his brother, he is a liar. 
For he that loveth not his brother, whom he hath seen, how 
can he love God, whom he hath not seen?’ All genuine 
Methodists, after the primitive order, will loathe and 
abhor the pro~slavery doings of the Cincinnati Conference, 
and ascribe them to Satanic influences.1 
Benjamin Lundy in his Genius of Universal Emancipation was of 
the same mind,“ but La Roy Sunderland, critical as he was,> re- 
minded abolitionists that they need not leave the Church on ac~ 
count of the Pastoral Address since it was merely advice, not a 
SEB Methodists could still be abolitionists. The New 
Hampshire and New England Conferences acted on the same pre- 
Supposition when they approved the course of their delegates to 
5 
the Conference, The New England Conference had a special prob- 
lem: what to do with the condemnation of Orange Scott and his 


pamphlet as voted by the General Conference at the behest of 


1. The liberator, August 13, 1836, p. 131. Se 
June 11, 1836, p. 95. » 1036, p. 13 e also 
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William Winans. Strangely enough, Nathan Bangs helped Scott. 
Although he believed some of the abolitionist's statements were 
false because of the "fallibility of human judgments," Bangs 
wrote the New England Conference that Scott was guilty of neither 


16 


"eriminal falsehood" nor "intention to deceive. Armed with 


this selnbyledzements the Conference reported that Scott's char- 
acter for "truth and veracity /stood/ fair and unimpeached"! 
much to Winans! disgust.° Aside from the reaction of the aboli- 
tionist conferences, however, the abolitionists fared 111. No 
other conrerence came to their defense and the New York ministry 
even gave the advice of the General Conference the force of law 
by refusing to ordain anyone who was engaged in antislavery 
Sea econ 

Although the abolitionists received little encouragement 
in America, they did receive it from abroad. Englisn Methodists 
were both taken aback at the unexpected reaction of the Americans 
to their fraternal address and disappointed in the refusal of the 
General Conference to reaffirm antislavery principles. Aithourh 
they refused to accept an unauthorized communication from America 
ANAMKAIEICA ee they were little affected by the Address from 
Society demanded if Wesley had wholly refrained from agitation on 
slavery when he attacked slavery. See Zion's Watchman, August 
lyfe, ieislexy. jery thas 

Gan [Dida reaupust 3901930, fpeullec. 

7. Christian Advocate and Journal, August 26, 1836, p. 3. 


8. William Winans to G. W. D. Harris, October 22, 1836, 
Winans Collection. 


9 Christian Advocate and Journal, July 1, 1836, p. 179. 
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the Methodist Episcopal Church or Willbur Fisk's explanations. 
Fisk, travelling in Europe for his health, was the official Amer~- 
jean fraternal delegate to the English Methodist Conference in 
August, 1836, as well as the official representative of the New 
York and Pennsylvania colonization societies to the British 
African Colonization Spel ety Before he had arrived at the 
Wesleyan meeting in Bristol, he had been preceded by a pamphlet 
which accused him of being a slaveholder and an apologist for 
slavery. In reply, Fisk denounced the pamphlet, condemned slav~ 
ery in terms reminiscent of Orange Scott, and greatly over-simpli- 
fied the American problem by denying that any Methodist defended 
Slavery. The only difference of opinion in America, he pleaded, 
is how best to get rid of slavery. All the General Conference had 
done, said Fisk, was to oppose those measures whieh made the sit- 
uation werse for the slave. Jabez Bunting, president of the 
English Conference, graciously received Fisk's address but won- 
dered why the General Conference had not delivered itself on the 
"meral" question of slavery. The various aspects of how slavery 
ought te be terminated were of course political matters, but 
and Methodism from 1780-1849, New York, 1849, p. 55. The me- 
morial to the Wesleyan Cenference was signed by eighty-nine 
abolitionists from six northeastern conferences who wished to 
show the English that some HMethrodirt*s opposed slavery. They. 
were, however, "sorry to say, that the Christian church of 


fAmerica/ 18 exceedingly involved in the guilt of American slav- 
ery." See Zion's Watehman, January 21, 1837, p. 1l. 


ll. Letter of Certification by John Breckinridge, Presi- 
dent of the Young Men's Colonization Society of Pennsylvania. 
Ej liott Cresson hoped Fisk could convince British Methodists 
that the American Wesleyans had "full confidence in this noblest 
work of the age." Elliott Cresson to Willbur Fisk, August 26, 
1835, Fisk Papers. 
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Bunting thought the Americans could have condemned slavery "so 
as not to be misunderstood, "15 The official reply to the Ameri- 
can address went even further. Although English Methodists did 
not desire to expose their American co-religionists to "incon- 
venience, obloquy, or danger," they did believe that the American 
Church's proximity to slavery made it imperative to act against 
it. Christians, they pointed out, must not only pesiryer the 
principles of their holy religion in their formularies of doc” 
trine and codes of discipline, but also .. . act upon them, "13 

While Englishmen were asking the Methodist Episcopal 
Church to do its duty to the slaves, Seuthern Americans were de- 
manding the Church do its "duty" to them. Although Southerners 
might ignore the antiabolitionist resolutions of the General 
eneneree ta or accept them as a goed omen, the Seuthern 
delegates to the General Conference--men with considerable in- 
fluence through the prestige of their position--resented the 
failure of the Conference to elect William Capers to the episco- 


pacy. In July, 1836, William A. Smith, newly appointed fire- 
eating editor of the Virginia Conference Sertine ise printed a 


12. Christian Advocate and Journal, October 7, 1836, p. 
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13. Minutes of the Methodist Conferences /English/ 
London, 1841, VIII (1836), 117%=11 9,5 f 


14. See for example The Southern Banner of Athens, 
Georgia, July 2, 1836, p. 2. 


15. Matiack, Siavery and Metnodjsm, p. 73. A pamphlet 
appearing in Leuisiana for the defense of slavery used the action 
of the General Cenference te prove Metnodists did not consider 


Slavery a sin. 


16. Formerly the Christian Sentinel. 
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circular favoring a Southern General Conference if the "pro- 
seription">! against slaveholders continued. No matter what 
happened, he suggested a Southern Church newspaper and a South- 
ern book store ought to be set up to give the South "a position 
of independence." To add to the suspicious nature of his commu- 
nication, Smith suggested its contents be kept orig ete which 
of course they were not. Zion's Herald wondered if by his re- 
marks, Smith thought slavery had ceased to be an evil, 7 while 
La Roy Sunderland sat back to enjoy a good fight between Smith 
and the editor of the Pittsburgh Conference Journal. The latter 
called it the "height of presumption" for slaveholders to expect 
an office which included presiding over people "conscientiously 
opposed both to their principle and practice." Smith shrieked, 

There it is! and can anything be worse? more uncivil, or 
more unrighteous, or more expressive of the degradation to 
which these men would reduce the whole southern portion of 
the church, by affixing upon it not only severe and un- 
merited gensure, but also the odium of ecclesiastical dis- 
ability. 
This outburst startled and frightened many Northern leaders, but 
Stephen Olin, president of Randolph-Macon College in Virginia, 
wrote to one of them that many ministers thought Smith isolated in 


his rebellion. Nevertheless, he cautioned, "there is every reason 


17. AS William Winans had called it. William Winans to 
William Dowsing, June 17, 1836, Winans Collection. 
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to believe that a perseverance in this course will lead to sep- 
aration. Still our friends are not disposed to be hasty in the 
matter. . "21 
In the murmur of apprehension aroused by Southern dis- 
satisfaction the abolitionists hoped to hear a voice of encoura- 
gement for them. No doubt there was such a voice, but the great- 
er encouragement came from a new cause to link with that of 
abolition--the cause of conference rights, of freedom versus 
tyranny. The Methodist structure of conferences allowed much 
opportunity for florid oratory, brave resolutions, and gallant 
appeals to justice, but only if one could be heard. The practice 
of Methodist meetings was inherited from the days of Wesley and 
Asbury when the presiding officer introduced the material to be 
discussed. Since that time the procedure had become more demo- 
cratic and it was common for members of the conferences to have 
resolutions passed as majorities saw fit. But what if a con- 
ference majority desired to do what a superior conference had 
Warned must not be dene? What was the responsibility of the 
presiding officer in such a case? 

Bishop Elijah Hedding believed that the presiding of- 
ficers were responsible to the superior conferences~-that the 
bishops must follow the lead of the General Conference for the 
sake of good order in the Church. In.1836 that good order rested 


on following the advice of the General Conference to refrain from 


ee 


21. Stephen Olin to George Coles, Nevember 10, 1836. 
George Coles Letters, Drew University, Madson, New Jersey. The 
dissatisfaction was not abated, for on December 13, 1837 George 
Lane wrote Willbur Fisk that Nathan Bangs &®nd some other of his 
colleagues hoped the president would visit Virginia and the 
Carolinas to heip keem them in the church. Fisk papers. 
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agitating the subject of slavery, and Hedding was determined to 
see that proper restraint was shown. At the New England Con- 
ference, which followed on the heels of the General Conference, 
Hedding removed Orange Scott from his position of presiding elder 
to the favored station at Lowell in part because of Scott's 
abolitionist activities. During the conference sessions the 
Bishop managed to keep the ministers from voting on antislavery 
resolutions by delaying tactics. in the course of the meetings 
he had said that he would put the resolutions to a vote if they 
were consistent with Methodism,but no one at the time made an 
issue of the proceedings and Hedding moved to the New Hampshire 
Conference." A month later Orange Scott writing in Zion's 
Watchman, demanded by what right Hedding judged whether or not 
resolutions were the proper business of the annual cenference,. 
The conference, not the bishop, determines what business to do! 
Scott ponuhereacedt es A public altercation between the Bishop 
and the abolitionist ensued because Scott had extravagantly ac- 
cused Hedding in such a manner as to make it appear the Bishop 
acted sclely to put down abolitionism. Hedding, however, wanted 
it known that he acted for the peace and security of the Church 
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regardless of abolitionism. To the credit of both men, they 


22. Clark, Hedding, ~ 494-4905. Mudge, Englan 
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met personally to settle their differences, and the first round 
ended with Scott's public recantation of his personal charges 
against the Bishop. Nevertheless, Scott still maintained that 
his attack on Episcopal determination of conference business was 
nObcAeneay ae The test of his position was yet to come. 

Scott got a new opportunity and a clearer issue out of 
the next meeting of the New England Conference. Whereas Hedding 
had not emphasized any doctrine of rights, his colleague, Beverly 
Waugh, did do so one year later. Prior to the annual conference 
of 1837 J. A. Merrill, a presiding elder and an abolitionist, 
wrote Wsugh that he would like a little time at conference to 
introduce memorials praying the ministers to take action against 
Slavery. Merrill warned the hesitant Bishop that there might 
not be any business done unless the petition were granted. Mer- 
ril1l's communication was backed up by a letter signed by La Roy 
Sunderland and speaking for ninety ministers who demanded the 

right to refer the memorials to a committee. Waugh denied that 
the conference had any such right, although they might have a 
privilege to do so. He agreed to accede to the abolitionists! 
wishes if they in turn would agree to limit their action to a 
respectful petition of the General Conference and promised not 
to publish any report which might come out of a committee on 
slavery. When the abolitionists refused, Waugh likewise refused 


to honor their fanendssae Hedding followed much the same course 


25. Maine Wesleyan Journal, July 15, 1837, p. 2. Zion's 
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in the New Hampshire Conference. Soon thereafter Scott announ- 
ced that the abolitionists intended 
during the present conference year, to discuss the subjects 
of the rights of Bishops and Conferences through the papers, 
pretty freely; and we shall, perhaps, be better prepared to 
act understandingly by our next Conference, than we have 
been heretofore. If Bishop W@ugh supposes he has sjlenced 
us, he is greatly mistaken.@ 

The situation within the Methodist Episcopal Church was 
much like that in the Congress of the United States. To avoid 
agitation of slavery as well as to protect the legislative 
machinery of the House of Representatives that body in 1836, and 
thereafter for a number of years, rejected the prayer of anti- 
slavery petitions and "gagged" those yet to be presented. The 
action wes not strictly a denial of the right of petition, but 
4t could be made to appear as such, and that is what the aboli- 
tionists did. Consequently, they won new support by espousing 
a right so inherent to American ideas of freedom vis-a-vis the 


ned 


"slave power, Tne Methodist abolitionists used "Conference 


rights" in the same way. They could conceivably have got what 
they claimed they wanted even through Bishop Waugh's conditions, 
but they wanted strong resolutions, brave words, and “incidents” 


to arouse partisan feeling. Since an abolitionist without a 


27. Clark, Hedding, p. 504. Matlack, Slavery and Meth- 
edism, pp. 55-57. See also Zion's Watchman, July 29, 1837, p. 
117: Hedding outlined conditions which were reasonable but which 
would have diminished the abelitionist character of any report. 
George Storrs, who was not always rational abeut such matters 
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could be appointed until the "conference will PLEDGE ITSELF 
BEFOREHAND that it shall report as the bishop thinks it ought.” 
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etrong resolution was like Andrew Jackson without the Battle of 
New Orleans, the abolitionists tested the determination of their | 
bishops to follow the advice of the General Conference. They 
found it firm as their own determination to attack slavery. But 
if the abolitionists could not speak with power within the consti- 
tuted framework of the church, they would have to go elsewhere, 
which is what they did. 

Through the columns of Zion's Watchman, Zion's Herald, 
and the Maine Wesleyan Jeurnal seven hundred abolitionists led 
by Orange Scott issued a call for a Methodist antislavery con- 
vention to meet in Lynn, Massachusetts October 25, 1837 to make 
the "public testimony against slavery" denied abolitionists by 
the Bienecs aoe Preceded by a local antislavery convention in 
Cazenovia New York, August 3, in which laymen were prominent ,—>~ 
the Lynn meeting excoriated circumstantial justification of slav- 
ery, repudiated ali prejudice against people on account of their 
color, and maintained the right of the Church to speak against 
eines In addition, the convention maintained that the annual 
conference was the judge of the business it should do, and charged 


that "some of our bishops have usurped and exercise powers which 
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do not belong to them--that they have exceeded in seme of their 
n33 


acts, their proper constitutional prerogatives. 

The abelitionists' activities brought forth a far greater 
opposition than William A. Smith had suffered for suggesting the 
possibility of a Southern General Conference. Predded into action 
by Willbur Fisk,>" Dr. Samuel Luckey, editor of the Christian 


Advocate and Journal, wrote lengthy editorials opposing the "doc- 
5a 


trine" of conference rights. Luckey asked Fisk to write a 
series of articles for the Advocate,> and Fisk, who suggested 


Luckey shorten his editorials lest they not be read, agreed to 
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do se. Against the abolitionist!’ steady barrage Fisk, who 
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had just declined the office which he now defended, denied that 
the bishops were merely presiding officers. He pointed out that 
it had always been the practice of Methodism to have the bishop 
introduce business. He admitted that Methodist usage was unique, 
but it is nevertheless, “ours,” he concluded. The episcopacy, 
he went on, gives us unity of faith, uniformity of administration, 
and a "bond of peace, "22 After La Rey Sunderland charged that 
such an attitude was reminiscent of the Reman pontiffs and the 
Council of mentees Fisk stepped discussing the subject of con- 
ference rights. Nathan Bangs pointed out to him that the abo- 
litionists might gain friends among many who thought the episco- 
pacy had too much power. He turned, therefore, to a discussion 
of the unrest which the abolitionists were qos: 

The general tendency of abolitionism, said Fisk, is to 
divide the Church by demanding the excommunication of slave- 
holders. If the abolitionists win their fight, the South will 
leave the Church, but if they lose, the Northeast will probably 
leave. Such divisive action is encouraged by annual conference 
opposition to the General Conference as well as the antislavery 
conventiens. Furthermore, he went on, abolitionists try to sow 
discord within Methodism by un-Christian attacks upon their op- 


ponents. "A suspicion of mcral corruption, on the one side, and 


39. Christian Advecate and Journal, January 26, 1838, 
p. 91. 


40, Zien's Watehman, July 7, 1838, p. 106. 


41. Nathan Bangs to Willbur Fisk, January 12, 1838, 
Fisk Papers. 
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a feeling of deep injury on the other, must gender strife and 
schisms, fatal to the integrity of the church." We do not defend 
Slavery, Fisk maintained, but unlike the abolitionists, we can- 
not attack the Church in order to attack slavery. No enemies, 
he concluded, "ever existed who have done so much to bring odium 
upon the institutions of the Church as have some of its own 
ministers connected with the present agitating movement; and if 
we understand them, they mean to say she deserves it. "42 This 
return to a general discussion of abolitionism brought La Roy 
Sunderland to observe the real schismatics were those who pro- 
scribed the averse ior aibamee He printed in Zion's Watchman a 
series of "Repl/ies/ to President Fisk" by Luther Lee, a Meth- 
odist minister from upper New York. Lee accused Fisk of denying 
responsibility for social evil, of maintaining cireumstances 
could change the morality of actions, and of missing the point at 
issue. The question is, said Lee, whether slavery is right or 
wrong and Fisk thinks it 1s zight. The charge of schism is ir- 
relevant since change is not necessarily schismatic as Fisk ought 
to know as a proponent of changing the rule on ardent spirits. 
Why is it, Lee demanded, that only the abolitionists and not the 
South are reprobated by the churchmen? It all looks very much 
like a conspiracy to protect slavery, he charged, especially when 


one reads statements like those of Bishop Hedding's.?/ 


42, Christian Advocate a rnal, February 9, 1838 
Advocate and De 
99; February 16, 1838, p. 101; March 2, 1838, p. 109; March 23, 
1838, p. 121; March 30, 1838, p. 125. 
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44, Jbid., March 17, 1838, p. 42; April 14, 1838, p. 57; 
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Lee's reference to Hedding was natural since the Bishop 
had become @ special target for the abolitionists. He was a 
large impressive looking man, strong as the granite of New Eng- 
land in both body and character. Althougn he hated slave auc~ 
tions, and had been pleased with the antislavery feeling which 
he had found in Kentucky in 1831, °° he opposed the disruptions 
of the abolitionists out of a strong sense of responsibility to 
the Church. As a defender of ecclesiastical unity he had force- 
fully moved against the Methodist Reformers a decade earlier, 
drawing slanderous opposition from the Reformers! periodical, 
Mutual Rien ane In 1834 he had publicly approved the sentiments 
of the "Counter~Appeal." Later he had become engaged in the 
controversy over conference rights in which the abolitionists 


continually stretched his words to fit their own SunDSEeaTE! 


Ihe! 
order to clarify his position, Hedding published in October of 
1837 an address he had delivered to the Genesee and Oneida con- 
ferences in which he maintained the priority of bishops to con- 
ferences in determining appropriate business. He further pointed 
out that the whole controversy had arisen because of antislavery 
agitation. What right, he demanded, had conferences outside 
April 21, 1838, p. 61; April 28, 1838, p. 65; May 5, 1838, 69; 
May 12, 1838, p. 73; May 19, 1838, p. 79; May 26, 1838, p. 81; 
June 9, 182820 COs 

45, Clark, Hedding, pp. 69-79, 393, 400. 

46, Ibid., p. 329. 

47, Zion's Watchman, August 26, 1837, p. 135. George 
Storrs reported the Black River Conference and pegs e Scott re- 
ported the Oneida Conference. Also September 16, 1837, pp. 146- 


147. Also Elijah Hedding to Willbur Fisk, November Sikes yee 
Fisk Papers. 
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slaveholding territory to discuss slavery. By doing so they 
"bring the slaves harm." In order to prevent such evil effects, 
Hedding pointed out that he had tried to “allay improper excite- 


ment." He explained: 


I am ready to disapprove the slave trade, the system of 
slavery, including the unjust and cruel rights which any 
laws are supposed to give, and all the injustices and 
cruelties inflicted on slaves, as decidedly as Mr. Wesley 
did. 


And remember, he cautioned Methodists, a Christian cannot do all 


that the law allows with his slave, for the "right to hold a 


nS 


glave is founded on /the Golden Rule,/ By these unfortunate 


words, Hedding meant that a Christian could hold a slave in a 
society which enforced slavery only if he treated the slave as 
he himself would wish to be treated in a similar situation. 
Hedding, however, was no advocate of slavery. He allowed 
the Genesee Conference to define slavery 428 a moral evil, and to 
attack the internal slave trade in dignified resolutions which 
had been offered in a spirit of great respect for the Bishop, a 
deprecation of "groveling malevolence," and appreciation for the 


integrity of the sence In all honesty, antislavery men would 


48, Christian Advocate and Journal, October 10, 1837, 
p. 33. 


4g, "Genesee Conference Journals,” September 21, 1837. 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, New York, 1866, pp. 406-410. 
At one point the report of the committee on slavery read: "The 
question of slavery is now agitating this great nation. Its 
elements are in commotion. The churches are agitated by it. Our 
own beloved Zion has entered the fiery ordeal; and though, as 
finite beings, we cannot tell how she will come out of it, no 
doubt but, under God, it i8 very much with outselves to decide 
that question. If we rush into it impelled rather by sympathy 
than guided by reason; if inexperience of youth rather than the 
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be able to prophesy against slavery were it done with respect 
and a caution which robbed the statements of none of their force. 
But the Bishop, by associating slaveholding and the "Golden Rule" 
in the manner in which he had, thereby became a prize target of 
extremists. 

As Hedding pecs the abolitionists attacked him with 
all the furiosity of sharks who have sensed the blood of new 
nourishment. They could hardly have taken Hedding's unguarded 
words in the spirit in which he intended them. In context his 
meaning was clear, but with typical abolitionist disregard for 
context, >= Zion's Watchman headed the address "Defense of Slave- 
holding in M. E. Church," and commented insolently on the Bishop's 
mCent oe tae Soon, in the Maine Wesleyan Journalso” and Zion's 
erase, 2 as well as in the Watchman there appeared abusive dis- 
agreement with the Bishop. Some abolitionists were more to the 
wisdom of age shall preside over the event, we need only consult 
the past to satisfy ourselves that that event will correspond 
in its character to the causes which have produced it.” 


50. Elijah Hedding to Willbur Fisk, November 3, 1837, 
Fisk Papers. 


51. This true because the appeal to the context of a 
situation had been used for justification rather than explanation. 


52. Zion's Watchman, November 25, 1837, p. 185; December 
9, 1837, p- 193. Charles Elliot, editor of the Western Christian 
Advocate, called the Watehman's headline and report a "glaring 
imposition,” a "horrible attack on a good man," and a "gross 
violation of all right and decency.” Western Christian Advocate, 
December 8, 1837. Sunderland replied that that was for the pub- 
lic not him to decide. Zion's Watchman, December 23, 1837, p. 
202. 
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point then others. Jotham Horton in the Herald observed, "If 
our civil institutions allow other men to express and defend 
what opinions and practices they please, however subversive of 
moral justice, can Christians be sinless who, under the same 
circumstances, suffer these opinion and practices to go unre- 
buked? ">> But less friendly critieism embroiled the Bishop in 
meaningless squabbles with Zjon's Waténnbhe which gladly twisted 
everything he said. On one occasion George Storrs ridiculed 
Hedding by imagining his being auctioned off as a slave together 
with his wife.>' 

In reaction to attacks upon him, Hedding became even 
more the implacable foe of abolitionism. At the New England Con- 
ference of 1838 he brought charges against Sunderland and Orange 
Scott for abusing him. The Conference, however, found them "not 
guilty" as the abolitionist majority carried the day. Hedding 
was much grieved, but determined to take his charges all the way 
to the General Gotirenerioeeca Thereafter he became more severe. 
During the Conference which whitewashed Scott and Sunderland, the 
Bishop refused to put to a vote antislavery resolutions similar 


to those he had allowed to pass at the Genesee Confercncemed He 


55+ bid. 


56. See Zion's Watchman, December 9 1837: The questi 
was whether some obscure Methodist preacher of hndateeniiea ie 
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had learned from his experience, however, to choose his words 
more carefully. Slavery is wicked, he told the New Hampshire 
Conference in 1839, “and the laws that sustain it are abominable 
and cruel and ought not to exist. Slaveholders ought to be 


_ 160 But he would never allow wholesale con- 


ashamed of them. . 
demnation of a section which had a problem so complex as slavery. 
As the General Conference approached, the pressure began to show. 
He wrote to a friend that he feared he had used sharp words with 
the conferences. Controversy had affected his "nerves for the 
past few years, so that fhe was/ unable to speak or stand without 
preniotine “aa But he had always acted for the Church and in the 
name of common sense and justice. 

The attacks on Hedding were only a small part of the 
general war of words and epithets which continued to entice 
new devotees into abolitionist ranks. One of the prize converts 
was Timothy Merritt, venerable New England minister and sometime 
assistant editor of the Christian Advocate and Journal. Although 
at first dismayed by the abolitionists, he eventually joined 
them and entered into public disputation with his old friend, 


62 
Willbur Fisk. Although the discussion carried on by Merritt 


60. Zion's Watchman, August 3, 1839, p. 121. 


61. Elijah Hedding to Asa Kent, March 24, 1840 in Clark, 
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and Fisk was dignified if futile, other disputes became nothing 
more than squabbles. The murder of Elijah P. Lovejoy by an 
antiabolitionist mob in Alton, Illinois in 1837 provided an 
occasion for a typical fracas. Orange Scott announced that in 
spite of his own preference for non-resistance, the Love joy 
murder taught abolitionists that they must be prepared to defend 
their constitutional rights with "physical force." In masterful 
irrelevancies, Nathan Bangs attacked Scott as incapable of fol- 


' and in favor 


lowing an argument, subject to "weakness of mind,’ 
6 

of abolitionists' using force. 3 Elsewhere, when William Winans 

asked the well-known philanthropist, Gerritt Smith of Petersboro, 


New York to help build a church in New Orleans, Smith replied 


that he was not "at liberty to promote any form of idolatrous 
worship." The Christian Advocate and Journal] and Zjon's Watchman 
64 


printed the exchange to further their own ends. And when the 
editor of Zion's Herald, William Brown, refused to publish a 
lengthy article for Orange Scott, the abolitionist accused him 

of denying freedom of discussion, attacking a paper which had 
been friendly to the antislavery crusade from its beginning. ©? 
Both sides were hypersensitive to any slight relaxation of either 
phrase or goal on the part of the other and were quick to attack 


any soft spot. What this revealed was not so much a discussion 


a8 @ war, 
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The abolitionists held the initiative since they were on 

the attack. Gifted with a facile method of dividing people into 
pro-slavery or antisilavery,°° they were harangued each week by 


6 
La Roy Sunderland who, as editor of Zion's Wecanne ria became the 


William Lloyd Garrison of Methodist abolitionism. The Watchman 
reminded Methodists of their antislavery heritage, opposed the 


Bible to slavery, and free labor to slave Teles Sunderland 


69 


used sneers, quibbling, ie 


anti-intellectualism, /° and parodies 
to pour scorn upon slavery, slaveholders, and antiabolitionists. 
If Willbur Fisk thought George Storrs and Orange Scott were the 


2 
"Burmese /sic/ Twins of avast ieee Sunderland thought Nathan 


Bangs and Fisk were the same thing for the antiabolitionists > 


and attacked them accordingly. In addition to his editing chores, 


Sunderland added to the voluminous antislavery literature by 


66. Zion's Watchman, July 29, 1836, p. 114. Sunderland 
said that since antiabolitionists were apologizing for slave-~ 
holders, they were defending slavery. 


67. The paper was often in financial trouble in spite of 
its lofty position as the chief Methodist abolitionist sheet. 
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ead 


printing an Anti-Slavery Manual which outlined the major points 
of immediate abolitionisam in twenty-three short oflaptewa ait 

The representative Methodist abolitionist, however, 
continued to be Orange Scott. Less brittle and brash than either 
Sunderland or George Storrs, he would never have exposed Bishop 
Hedding to the personal indignities in which Storrs delighted. /? 
Nevertheless, Scott was forceful in everything he undertooR 
His powerful language could easily obscure the care he had taken 
with his arguments and lead him into extravagant accusations. 
Such a lack of caution bothered--almost plagued--him. And in 
one case involving a public difference of opinion he admitted 
that what he had said "was wrong, and" he added, "I regret atu! 
A sometime vice-president of the New England Anti-Slavery Se- 


8 
eaeure and a delegate. to the American Anti-Slavery convention, 


19 
he was well-known within the antislavery movement. In 1837 and 
1838 he was relieved of full time pastoral duties at his own re- 


quest and stumped the North for abolition when his poor health 


74. Zion's Herald joined Sunderland in supporting the 
antislavery crusade editorially. See November 16, 1836, p. 182; 
September 20, 1837, p. 150; November 28, 1838, p. 90. 
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Bue 
would per ene As one of the Seventy of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society he created his own antislavery eircuit.°1 His 
success in raising funds for the pier, ace made his opponents call 
him ByEmictoustes but he was avaricious mainly for new abolition- 
ists and he seemed to be getting them. 

How many abolitionists prayed in Methodist churches no 
one knows. Scott boasted in 1838 that at least fifty thousand 
Gid--or about seven per cent of all Methodists. zt The center of 
abolitionist activity in the Methodist Episcopal Church was in 
the North and East. In New England the Massachusetts Abolition 
Society found two in every three Methodist and Baptist ministers 
were aholttionistse 2 Methodist antislavery conventions were in 
the heart of New England Methodism at Lowell and Lynn, Massachu- 
setts. Nine of the thirteen Northern and border conferences in 
1838 had either a strong Wesleyan Anti-Slavery Society, had passed 
antislavery resolutions, or had a strong antislavery minority. 
The New England and New Hampshire conferences were notoriously 


abolitionist and the Maine and Genesee conferences were becoming 
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mildly antislavery as well. And Bishops might yield to pressure 
and allow conferences to do as they wished in the subject of 
slaverys>! In the Church and in the general antislavery movement 
Methodists agitated against slavery. At least nine Methodist 
ministers were delegates to the American Anti-Slavery Convention 
in 1838°° where Timothy Merritt opened the fifth anniversary 
meeting with a prayertes 

Strong as Methodist abolitionism was in New England, it 
was only beginning to grow in the West in 1838. Scott reported 
no abolitionists from Illinois and Indiana and only a few from 
the Ohio Conference. The Erie and Pittsburgh conferences, while 
not thoroughly abolitionized, had strong extremist majorities and 


included parts of eastern Ohio which had been converted by the 


Lane rebels. 7” Although one scholar claims Methodists did not 
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ference action. Christian Advocate and Journal, July 27, 1838, 
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protest against slavery in Tllinots, 2+ Methodist leaders them- 
selves were less positive in 1838. One of them, Benjamin T. 
Kavanaugh, wrote President Fisk that he feared Methodists would 
lose the whole faculty of McKendree College to the antislavery 
ontaadetce Furthermore, individual Methodists made their way 
into the abolitionist ranks: Peter R. Borein of Chicago became 
vice-president of the Illinois State antislavery society in 
183872 and Calvin Fairbank of Ohio tasted the full flavor of 
excitement as an official in the Underground Railroad. 

The abolitionists! growth and harangues were opposed not 
only by newspapers, bishops, and otner high officials, but by 
some of the conferences as well. The New York Conference carried 
on a special battle with La Roy Sunderland who, although he was 
a member of the New England Conference, had charges preferred 
against him as a resident within the New York jurisdiction. 
Thereupon his home conference would be asked to sustain the 
charges--usually for slander or misrepresentation--which they did 


in part in 1836 but failed to do in 1838.°° The New York clergy 
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assailed their own "fanatics" with more assurance, refusing to 
ordain abolitionists and in 1838, suspending some whose only 


6 
crime had been to attend an antislavery conventions: 


Nathan 
Bangs! brother, Heman, wrote Willbur Fisk, "There is too mush of 
the spirit of Zin/subordination in these movements that if they 
are to go on our whole system is ruined, for if Brethren may do 
as they please in this they may in other things & then farewell 
io ead order."2! abolitionists in the Erie, and Ohio, Michigan, 
and Philadelphia Conferences could expect something of the same 
enue tae Such friction at the higher levels could hardly be 
kept from filtering down to the local church where an abolitinon- 


ist might have trouble in using a church basement for a lecture, ?” 


or where the pastor and people would be of two different partieso? 


Yet in the midst of controversy, friction, and war, some 
men hoped for pacification. Gershom F, Cox, son-in-law to Tim- 
othy Merritt, friend of Willbur Fisk, and editor of the Maine 
Wesleyan Journal, was a peaceful man who hated slavery and grieved 
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at needless accusations and ponttove hav Sane In a more thoughtful 
manner than either Sunderland or Bangs, he understood the sin and 
guilt of slavery to belong to society. The individual, he be- 
lieved, was responsible only in so far as he defended society and 
refused to fight against slavery.~-- Encouraged by his associa~ 
tion with abolitionists like his father-in-law, by his own in- 
clinations, and by the editor of the Pittsburgh Conference Jour- 
na1,1°3 Cox hit upen 2 Plan of Pacification which he offered to 
the New England Conference with the blessing of Bishop Joshua 
Soule. Cox's plan forbade attacks upon any of the brethren and 
participation in activities abusive of proper ministerial duties. 
It supported the right to join non~Methodist antislavery societies 
which did not attack the €hurch, to pray for the “abolishment” of 
slavery, to explain Methodist antislavery rules, and to petition 
the General Conference on slavery through the annual conferen- 
eseon Both Timothy Merritt and Wilibur Fisk supported the 
measures in the New England Conference which passed the plan. 
Then Orange Scott reversed the decision with a new vote after he 
had explained to his fellows the error of their wayseo > Never- 
theless, Fisk was optimistic about success when the Maine Confer- 
ence adopted the proposal, for he, like Scott, considered the 
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proposal antiabolitionist. 20° 


Scott rushed to the rostrum of Zion's Watehman to warn 
Methodist abolitionists against accepting the peace measures. 
We can have no peace with oppression, he said, nor "can we 
destroy, in a single hour, the labor and toil of years" by giving 
up the conventions. He pointed out, as Fisk obviously knew, that 
antiabolitionists lost nothing and that the plan bound no one to 
do anything for the slave 1°! Furthermore, it would not really 
allow people to join the American Anti-Slavery seeietreme pre-~- 
sumably because the society could be made out to be opposed to 
the Church. Although Scott at first allowed Cox pure motives in 
offering Pacification, suspicion and misunderstanding of some of 
Cox's actions and mistakes encouraged him to attack Cox per- 
sonally, intimating that the editor secretly conspired against 
abolitionism.?°? Other antislavery crusaders chimed in to sing 
the chorus to Scott's refrain! and in October Timothy Merritt 
rejected the plan he had supported in June as contrary to the 
best interests of aap uncer eaes In short, the Pacification pro- 
posal provided not peace but warfare, 
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The reaction to Pacification encouraged Garrison to 
write that the Methodists were "certainly taking the lead of all 
other religious denominations in efforts for the deliverance of 


are This remark was oceasioned by the call for 


the enslaved." 
another Methodist antislavery convention at Lowell, Massachusetts 
in November, 1838. A show of strength and unity to face new 
antiabolitionist strategy, the Lowell meeting maintained the 
constitutional right of Methodists to oppose slavery, regretted 
conference actions against abolitionists, attacked the Christian 
Advocate and Journal, and resolved in favor of free discussion, 


113 The fight con- 


conference rights, and against Pacification. 
tinued in the local Bina aeies and especially in the Maine Con- 
Rreeiop one until the ministers "down east" rejected the proposal 
in the annual conference of 1839. 226 Cox, the man whose love of 
peace started the controversy, still urged a dignified and rea- 
sonable course for antislavery men--ssehewing epithets and em- 


li 


ploying petitions tempered by Christian understanding. His 


course was continued by his successor, Moses Springer. But such 
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an attitude earned only scorn from Orange Scott who believed 


himself abused by the temperate editors of the Maine Wesleyan 


Jour aj. 118 


Scott's most representative opposite in the South, Wil- 
liam Capers, was as inhospitible to Pacification as were the 
abolitionists. Capers, editor of the new voice of Southern 
Methodism, the Southern Christian Advocate published in Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, claimed that Pacification was thoroughly 
abolitionist. The nesce proposajs, he maintained, rested on 
fallacious reasoning and were offered for an objectionable pur- 
pose. Cox's basic assumption that slavery was evil, but not all 
masters equally guilty, was treated in a cavalier manner by 
Capers who was certainly no better a theologian than his Yankee 
"opponent." Without the appreciation which Cox had shown for the 
complexities of social moral responsibility, Capers denied "moral 
evil" was applicable to an evaluation of "systems," "relations," 
or "races." Moral evil, he said, related only to "the depravity 
or viciousness of man brought into palpable transgressions of 
the law of God, for which the perpetrators are answerable each 
for himself, "77 

As long as men like Capers thought of sin in terms of 
personal volition instead of a condition or predicament tainting 


all men, they would be incapable of seeing the questionable moral 
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nature of their own situation--North or South. Having bound 
themselves so closely to slavery as a system, Southerners could 
not stand off and evaluate it; but Northerners were hampered by 
their position in relation to slavery as well, for they could 
not understand the problems involved in it. To add to the prob- 
lems in communication between the parties, each thought his own 
position infallible. Thus abolitionists tended to "unchristian- 
ize" the South, and Southerners wished to excommunicate the abo- 
litionists. Thus, too, Capers thought the Pacification proposal 
objectionable for it wished to make peace with men who would 
continue to work against slavery within the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and disrupt Society and government~--it did not throw the 


t 120 


rascals out. Capers' arguments aroused President Fisk to 


object to the Southerner's 'misunderstanding' of the subject, but 
Dr. Luckey of the Christian Advocate and Journa] urged caution 
lest Fisk produce a "derangement of the present state of things 
ae cs It was not the first time Southern statements brought 
furrows to Northern conservative brows, nor would it be the last. 
Southern Methodists were of course pleased with the anti- 
abolitionism of Northerners like Fisk and Bananas but they had 


their own views of what Parson Brownlow called the "demon of 
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ApeTeerontem eee It was not only the ordinary Methodist who 
thought the abolitionists "a little racvedei oe but also the 
leading spokesmen like William Winans and Capers. 1° The editor 
of the Southern Christjan Advocate held abolitionists to be sub- 
jects "of an infatuation of incaleulablie power both to fever the 
brain and chill the peiee hae as well as heretics, adducing as 
proof one of La Roy Sunderland's theological ramblings which he 
attacked with little metre oe Agitation or heresy in them- 
selves were not enough to bring down the wrath of the South upon 
abolitionists, however, They were attacked because, as William 
Winans said, they were "so lost to common sense as to contend 
for the emancipation of Slaves within our own eountryemee 

There was no long or difficult path from attacking abo~ 
litionists to defending slavery "as it existed in the United 
States." Everyone could agree they were against slavery in the 
abstract, but not everyone could agree that in the United States, 
where the abstract was made concrete, slavery was wrong. Capers 


did not advance any theory of slavery as a positive good, or 


. praise it as the "cornerstone of our republican edifice;" he 
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125. William Winans to Matthias Winans, December 23, 
1836, Winans Collection. 
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merely made excuses for it. In so doing, he not so inuch answered 
abolitionist arguments as fulfilled Southern peneetatienavae” A 
prudent and dignified man, Capers pointed out that Southerners 
with their own peculiar experiences were the best judges of the 
institution of slavery. Capers himself had once tried to treat 
his slaves as if they were free, nue they almost ruined his 
farm, 13° Furthermore, as a leading proponent of missions to the 
Slaves, the editor could claim from personal experience that 
Slavery tended "TO THE SALVATION OF THE NEGROES," comparing it 
favorably to abolitionism which tended to "infidelity."131 i 
reply, Moses Springer of the Mafne Wesleyan oun gee observed 
that Southerners could hardly deny their moral judgment of slav- 
ery was "biased by personal interest." For this reason he held 
that Northerners could judge the "moral qualities" of slavery 
better than their "Southern brethren." If everyone practised 
the injunetion not to “interfere with our practice," no one would 
be able to condemn sin at all, he went on, unless, perhaps, 
Southern nature was different from human Begins 


Southern nature being no different from human nature, 


Seutherners did not take such statements lightly. "If the North 


129. Southern Christian Advocate, June 24, 1837, p. 3; 
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has its fanaticism on the subject of abolition," wrote William 
Winans to President Fisk, "the South has its chivalrie notions 
in regard to foreign interference in domestic concerns . aes 
Although Capers did not resort to chivalric threats, he did pose 
Southern superiority to Northern littleness and such "outrages" 
against the South as an antislavery report of a Methodist minis~ 
ter's sojourn in South Carolina. 2>> And unlike the more discern- 
ing Winans, Capers eculd not see the use which abolitionists 
could make of the Congressional "gag" on antislavery petittons uc” 
With no analysis he opposed the "indignation" which the Western 


137 Almost uncon- 


Christian Advocate expressed on the subject. 
sciously William Capers was leading the development of a Southern 
Methodist Church by associating his denomination with the de- 
fensive sectional thinking so closely wedded to slavery. The 
words of a sectional church newspaper, however, would hardly be 
accepted as more than the "lucubrations" of one man unless they 
represented anc focussed the feelings and thoughts of the men in 
whose hands rested the power of the Methodist Episcopal Church 

in the South: The actions of the Georgia and South Carolinaclergy 


revealed that they did. 
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Although the South Carolina Conference claimed to eschew 
a discussion of slavery ,~3° in 1837 it published a sermon by 


Samuel Dunwody which it believed to contain the seriptural doc” 


trine of aiave yeas Dunwody, whom William Winans called "a 


140 
ry t 


good man, but by no means a pleasant one “ried to show that 


"Christians may lawfully hold Slaves .. ." and must not oppose 
Slavery. Even suppose slavery were a moral evil in the United 
States, said the South Carolina pastor, "as ministers of Christ, 
we have no right to pronounce it to be so.” He elosed his sermon 
by claiming he was not an advecate for siavery, but for doctrines 
"in which the principle of Slavery is justified in a variety of 
Fk OO ee That any of those instances existed in the South, 


however, he neglected to demonstrate. Although Gershom Cox 

treated the sermon for the poorly reasoned statement it np ee 

La Roy Sunderland was assured of editorial copy for seven Se 
As official as Dunwody's sermon was, it could not have 


aroused such opposition as did resolutions passed by the Georgia 


Conference in 1837. With Bishop Thomas Morris in the ead 
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139. The conference also acclaimed the sermon as an- 
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the Geergia preaehers discussed their pesitien en slavery with 
appropriate allusions to "spilling the last drop of blood that 
warmed their hearts before submitting to the doctrines of Nerth- 
ern canatieneu Finally, the conference resolved that the 
language of the Diseipline which called slavery an evil should 
not be "perverted" to make it appear that slavery was morally 
wrong; "Slavery, as it exists in the United States, is not a 
nippaveyineene Bishop Hedding was astonished and disgusted; he 
wrote to President Fisk, "I did hope we should get along better 
Zin the Chureh/, till I saw those wretched Resolutions from the 
Georgia Cenference. I had no idea thit any conferente could pass 


qa, mit The 


such Resolutions; I see not how they can be justifie 
assumptien on the part of Nerthern antiabolitionists that the 
Methodist Episcopal Church everywhere regretted slavery could not 
be aceepted so easily after the Georgia Conference met; and the 
South Carolina Conference did not help matters at all. 

A few weeks later, William Capers led a diseussien among 
the Seuth Carolina ministry about formulating an official an- 
nouncement on slavery. Although all the ministers in the Seuth 
welieve slavery is not a moral evil, he said, it would be best 


not to say se lest the abolitionists make too much of it. There- 


fore, he suggested a resolution that sinee slavery was not 2 
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proper subject "for the action of the church .. . this conference 
will not intermeddle with it farther than to express our regret 
that it has ever been introduced, in any fori, into any one of 
the judicatures of the church." Just before the resolution 
passed, Capers observed that not only the North but the General 
Conference should understand the South's position. If slavery 
were sinful, he said, "the church would be bound to take cogni- 
zance of it; but our affirmation is that it is not a matter for 


her jurisdiction, but is exclusively appropriate to the civyij 


government, and of course not sinful. 18 


Bishop Hedding was not alone in expressing shock at the 


Southerners! actions. One Methodist feared that "a separation 


49 


both in the church and state /was/ inevitable; "* another asked 


Willbur Fisk, 


Have I been mistaken in supposing heretofore that every 
conference in the union maintained that the system of Ameri- 
‘can Slavery was a moral evil and that this doctrine was 
distinctly recognized in Wesleyan & American Methodism, and 
must I now be taught forsoothe, my error in this respect by 
conference Resolutions & by & by perhaps by the decision of 
the General Conference? And that instead of being a moral 
evil, Slavery is found to be only a Political, Civil, or 
domestic evil?150 


And Gershom Cox observed to the educator that "the South will no 


wl51 


longer Jean on you for a defense of slavery. Bishop Hedding, 
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who was undergoing such an abolitionist barrage for trying to 
keep the slavery controversy cut cf the Church, sighed, "If the 


southern conferences can be restrained and corrected, we may 


2 
yet live, after (perhaps) losing a part of New England. "2? 


William Brown, editor of Zion's Herald, demanded, if slavery were 
not sinful in the South, why did Wesley call it "the vilest which 

idee 
ot 


ever saw sun And La Roy Sunderland wondered if the actions 


of Southern conferences revealed that they were taking the advice 
of the General Conference to refrain from agitating on the sub- 
ject of Severe uel He thought that the Discipline and Southern 
resolutions did not agree on Slavery. "If slavery is neither a 


moral nor a political evil, our Discipline might as well propose 


nt55 


measures for the extirpation of the smallpox. Orange Scott 


and his colleagues reacted by calling another Methodist antislav- 
ery convention to Utica, New York in May, 1838. Scott wished the 
delegates to make clear to the rest of the church that abolition- 
ists rested their arguments on Methodist Prius The con- 


3h 
vention, with delegates from twelve annual conferences as and 
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communications from four nerepecin followed Scott's advice and 
urged the South to "hasten the glorious day of emancipation. "7 
In the context of the situation, however, the words were merely 
as "sounding brass and tinkling cymbal." 

Why had the oldest Methodist area in the deep South 
denied that slavery was what Methodists in the North assumed the 
Discipline said it was, and what Southern Methodists had once 
preached it was? In the first place, Methodists did not want 
to be under suspicion for their former antislavery reputation. 
William Capers was very touchy on the subject and maintained 
repeatedly that Methodism was neither antislavery nor anti- 

Sb ithe It was, in fact, considered a compliment by one 
non-Methodist who wrote Capers that the Methodist Episcopal Church 
was "beyond suspicion as to its position on the subject of slav- 
Sen tee The very fact that the resolutions of the Georgia and 
South Carolina Conferences were unopposed by Southern Church 
leaders reveals the social orthodoxy with which they endowed the 


Church. Furthermore, the resolutions added weight to former 


Methodist assurances that the missionaries to the slaves were 
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devoted to Southern ead ried Stee Masters could trust Methodist 
missionaries implicitly! The Methodists had already compromised 
with slavery in order to remain in the South; and they evidently 
reasoned that they ought not to jeopardize their position at a 
critical time in Southern history. 

This adaptation was made possible in part by a naive 
inteliectual view of moral responsibility which held that evil 
and guilt derived from man's voliticn alone. and that church 


members were j{pso facto good people and that good people could 


not remain in a sinful state. In other words, since sjaveholders 
were church members, they were "obviously" not sinners. There- 
fore, they were not guilty for being masters. An attempt to 
analyse the nature of social evil 80 as to make distinctions in 
guilt would elicit pontifical denunciations from a man like Wil- 
liam Capers. What Capers failed to see was that an evil insti- 
tution by being entailed on society was no less evil; what the 
abolitionists failed to realize was that society was so involved 
in slavery that the institution was not a matter of volition. If 
slavery were sin, then it was the sin of society and not merely 
Southern society. The inability of both parties to think in 
terms of social guilt deprived them of the opportunity of dis- 
cussing the problem which confronted men both North and South. 
Furthermore, the context of political ambitions of 


sectionalists cand the defensiveness of a society under attack 
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naturally swept along the Methodists, involved as they were in 
their several communities. Southerners' reaction when they were 
accused of sin for holding slaves was naturally to deny it. They 
were ill-prepared to accept the moral supremacy of "intermeddling" 
foreigners or to emancipate their slaves. If discussions rather 
than attacks had occurred, however, there is little reason to 
believe that Southerners, Methsdists to Roman Catholics, would 
have reacted differently. Capers certainly did not treat the 
temperate Gershom Cox with Christian respect. Furthermore, the 
editor of the Southern Christian Advoeate saw no reason to change 
his way of life. Slavery was almost as much a part of his socie- 
ty as capitalism is a part of the society of twentieth century 
Americans. Capers and his. fellows realized there were many evils 
attendant upon slavery but sought rather to ameliorate the system 
than to destroy it. They postponed the final solution to the 
problem of slavery into the convenient but indefinite future. 

The churchmen who declared slavery was not a moral evil 
were not acting as prophets of a God who stood in judgment while 
understanding the complexities and evils of man's history. They 
acted rather as citizens of the South. Southern Methodists 
thought slavery a constitutive part of society not easily abolish- 
ed. Beyond that they did not yet venture. They knew better what 
slavery was not than what it was. Slavery was not morally evil 
because they were not morally evil and they were linked with 


slavery as citizens of a "slave society." 


In this very narrow 
sense the whites were slave to the slaves. Thev were burdened 


with a peculiar and deep rooted institution. But they bore their 
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burden with little complaint. There is no reason to believe the 
course of action the Southern Methodists took was the only one 
open to them. Although subject to the past decisions of the 
Chursh and the social peculiarities of their time, they need not 
have offered their ecclesiastical blessing to a system so clearly 
reprobated by the Discipline and their fathers in the ministry. 
They could have offered the silence they demanded of the aboli- 
tionists at the very least; they could have claimed to act as 
Hedding, Fisk, and Bangs claimed to act--for the integrity of 
the whole Church. Perhaps they would have suffered, but so did 
certain churehmen at the North, and, furthermore, suffering was 
Supposed to be a Christian virtue. Institutions, however, are 
not created to be "crucified" and so the church which preached 
against slavery now limited the realm of their Lord's judgment 
as if He were subject to legislation. 

While parties within the largest Christian denomination 
in the United States shocked each other into self-consciousness 
on the subject of slavery, the antislavery crusade itself was 
being rocked by quarrels. In the raréfied air of dedication 
where men deal with purpose and burst with the exhilaration of 
Truth, Peter and Paul, Luther and Calvin, Lenin and Trotsky elash 
for the good of that which they serve. So it was with the abo- 
litionists. In the American Anti-Slavery Society the New York 
philanthropists and James G. Birney opposed William Doyd Garri- 
sone Birney and his allies wished to use political pressure to 


achieve aboiition; Garrison repudiated political activity of any 
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kind. At this point, Orange Scott, who owed his abolitionist 
conversion to Garrison, and La Roy Sunderland, whose style re- 
sembled that of The Liberator, broke with the Boston firebrand 
and allied themselves with Amos Phelps, Henry B. Stanton, and 
Birney. Garrison had already been reprimanded for harming abo- 
164 

litionism by his harsh language when he espoused in September 


1165 


of 1838 the cause of "no human government.’ "Trust in God 


and leave all to him?" demanded the astounded Scott, "As well 


might you trust God to edit and print your paper, without human 


1166 


agency . The concomitant of Garrison's doctrine was, of 


course that abolitionists must rely on moral power alone. 

Seott and most of his Methodist friends joined Phelps 
and Stanton to oppose Garrison's ideas in the next meeting of the 
Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society in early 1839. 207 When Garri- 
s80n won the day there, Scott, Phelps and the rest of the less 


enarismatic abolitionists founded the Massachusetts Abolition 
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Society with its own newspaper. This cleavage which spread 
through abolitionist ranks placed most Methodist abolitionist 
leaderal°> behind pierce vauee The way had already been prepared 
by the Methodist antislavery convention at Lowell, Massachusetts 
in November 1838 which called for Christian citizens to exercise 
their political duties to fight slaveryeuus Thereafter, La Roy 
Sunderland repudiated Garrison as falsely believing he alone was 


171 While Methodists involved in the slavery con- 


abolitionism. 
troversy in the South were absolving themselves from speaking 
out on affairs of the "world," their opponents at the North were 
affirming their responsibility to affect directly their civil 
institutions. 

Although some Methodists j.ike the prominent layman, Seth 
Sprague, sided with Garrison, there is no evidence to indicate 
what effects the breach had on Methodist abolitionism in general. 
The anti-Garrisonian movement revealed in part the successful 
dissemination of antislavery ideas. And the abolitionists! ac- 
tivity in anticipation of the General Conference of 1840 
1557, New York, 1938, I, 482: Henry B. Stanton to James G. 
Birney, January 26, 1839. 
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revealed that they were succeeding in keeping the issues before 
the world. They sent out eighty petitions to the General Con- 
ference on the subject of slavery, mostly in the Northeastern 
BEALS ae aie Local antislavery meetings and quarterly conferences 
backed Zion's Watchman, and warned Methodists of the "base sub- 
serviency" which some ministers exhibited "to a slaveholding 
Senha Abolitionism even reached inte the academic halls 
of the Wilbraham Academy in Massachusetts where the faculty was 
horrified when a seventeen year old abolitionist won an oratori- 
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In the Northern conferences such as the Genesee, 


Gs 


cal contest. 
Troy, Pittsburg, and Erie, the abolitionists gained ground, 
but not of a kind which would allow approval of the New England 
Conference resolutions on slavery. These resolutions, which 
passed 81-30 before an apprehensive Bishop Beverly Waugh,2"° pro- 


posed changing the General Rule on Siavery tc exclude members not 
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176. Bishop Waugh wrote Bishop Soule that he was glad to 
have the elder man present at the New England Conference, "They 
have, doubtless, been engaged all year, in concerting, arranging 
& maturing a plan of aeSion, by which to accomplish their objects. 
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only for engaging in the slave trade but for any exchange of 
ieopeverand Why the change was proposed and why ali the ¢on- 
ferences except the New Hanpentvenuke rejected it is left to 
conjecture. Apparently the resolutions were seen as nothing 
more than an occasion for speeches on the floor of the General 
Conference. To add to the general pressure on the General Con- 
ference, Orange Scott and his able colleague, Jotham Horton, be- 
gan to publish the American Wesleyan Observer. 1/9 The Observer's 
discussion of episcopal powers made the Maine Wesleyan Journal 
accuse Scott of condemning the General Conference unheard , 180 
but Seott and his friends were not to be silenced. 

La Roy Sunderland anticipated the forthcoming national 
Methodist assembly with apprehension for ecclesiastical unity. 
Although he deprecated the removal of abolitionists from some 
Methodist churches in the West, he hinted that the Church might 
Bplit at the next General confancncestas 

The history of the past, forces the convjetion beyond 

Sess that the servile power in the sbhodieeve 


/piscopa Church is so extensive that it will never be 
subdued in the Church, but with a convulsion as violent as 


How much I Shall need the presence & counsel of an older & more 
experienced colleague, I will leave to you to judge. ... 
Beverly Waugh to Joshua Soule, May 7, 1839, Joshua Soule sph 
Emory University. 


177. Mudge, New England Conference, Dp. 287 w= Zion's 
Herald, June 19, 1839, p. 


178. General Conference Journals, 1840, 15-67. 


179. ‘Zion's Herald, November 13, 1839, p. 182; December 
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that which shook the Vatican, when Luther and Melancthon 
proclaimed eternal hostility to popish infallibility.182 


What Sunderland was prepared for was an exclusion of the aboli- 
tion conferences from the Church, but he did not know-~-no one 
knew. 

The Northern conservatives had long anticipated the QGen- 
eral Conference with some misgivings, not only because of aboli-~ 
tionist harangues and petitions, but also because of rumblings 
from the South. Although these rumblings were now quieted, they 
had already raised some doubts in these churchmen who had fought 
the abolitionists. President Fisk, Natnan Bangs, and Dr. Samuel 
Luckey in January of 1838 feared that William Capers would use 
the Methodists! centennial celebration to establish a Book Con- 
cern in Charleston preliminary to a division in the Churen.293 
Bangs thought the point at issue between the two major areas of 
the Church centered on slavery, and he wrote," I cannot so far 
yield to the South as to justify slavery even if it were neces- 
Sary to hold the Church in Snisoniy es But it was not necessary 
to do so, for after Bangs had written Capers, the Southerner 
relieved the anxiety of his Northern colleague by “acknowledg/ing/ 
his error & promis/ing/ to retrace his steps, "109 The two men 


soon were at odds again on a controversy which revealed the strict 


182. Jbid., January 4, 1840, p. 2. 


183. Nathan Bangs to Willbur Fisk, December 23, 1838; 
Wilbur Fisk to Samuel Luckey, ic eniane ibe 1839, Fisk Papers. 


184, Nathan Bangs to Willbur Fisk, December 23, 1838, 
Fisk Papers. 


185. Nathan Bangs to Willbur Fisk, January 14, 1839, 
Fick Papers. 
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consistency which governed Dr. Capers. Capers urged his readers 
not to support a New York sponsored resolution to make the rule on 
"spiritous watora c similar to John Wesley's original rule. 

He thought that by emphasizing particular rules the Methodists 
would be in danger of replacing the Bible with regulations. "Shall 
we put the General Conference in the place of the Lord Jesus 


187 


Christ?" he demanded. Furthermore, he pointed out, if the 


Shurch can pass this law, it can also pass a law against slav- 
eee eee Bangs replied that the Bibie was against anunienneseeos 
and waited for the decisions of the annual conference to be re- 
ported to the General Conference .+7” 
Although the sporadic frights and differences did not 

in themselves indicate a rupture in the Church, conservative 
spokesmen were as apprehensive of one in April, 1840 as they had 
been some sixteen months earlier. Immediately preceding the 
General Conference, Dr. Samuel Luckey, editor of the Christian 
Advocate and Journal, pleaded for unity. Only if the North and 


South remained together could the Church continue to exert "a 


conservative influence upon the state," he said. Let the Church 


186. Southern Christian Advocate, September 6, 1839 . 
473 October 4, 1839, p. 62. ‘ : si 


187. Jbid., November 1, 1839, p. 78. 


188. Jbid., November 22, 1839, p. 90; December 20, 1839, 
Der 00. geuveny 10, 1840, p. 118; January 17, 1840, p. 122; 
February 21, 1840, p. 142; March 6, 1840, p. 145. 


189, saristian Advoeste and Journal, November 15, 1839 
p. 49; December 13, 1839, p. 65. LOMAS» P , 


190. The General Rules would be changed when all the 
annual conferences voted for it, and two-thirds of the General 
Conference acceded. This did not occur. 
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"assist, by her influence upon the public mind, to check the 
forward zeal of those, if such there be, who would plunge their 
country into ruin by their headlong measures, impelled on, as 
they frequently are, by the impetuosity of uncontrolled pas- 


Atoneuies 


The General Conference which met at Baltimore in May of 
1840 provided an arena for the expression of “uncontrolled pas- 
sions” through florid evangelical oratory. But the feared dis- 
ruption of the Church did not occur. Almost at every issue the 
southern portion of the Church was protected from action harmful 
to its place in a slaveholding society. The old antagonists, 
Orange Scott, Nathan Bangs, William Winans,19° william Capers, 
and almost one-half the membership of the last General Conference, 
discussed on many points the issue which abolitionists had made 
central with their agitation. From the first gavel to the last, 
the delegates debated the responsibility of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church to society 7 in light of the existence of Slavery. 

The theme for the deliberations was set by the bishops 


in their address to the delegates on May 4+. Although the General 


; 191. Christian Advocate and Journal, April 24, 1840, 
Dp, i4¢l, 


192. Winans wrote to a friend about the presence of 
Scott at the General Conference. "No occasion has yet arisen to 
produce a collision between him and me. Should such an occasion 
oceur, I do not intend to concede him the respect which I am 
always ready to allow to honorable antagonists." William Winans 
to Elijah Steele, May 9, 1840, Winans Collection. 


193. Soctety, although a vague term at best, is taken 
here to mean the laws, customs, and institutions which enforce 
them for the people of any given area. 
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Rule on slavery testifies to our sentiments "on the principle of 
slavery, and the slave trade,’ they said, the Church has never 
demanded emancipation "in contravention of the civil authority" 
or wherever the slave could not enjoy his freedom. Although we 
have never suggested excommunication for slavehol danas they 
went on, we have tried to regulate the exchange of slaves with 
"unhappy consequences both to masters and servants." Therefore, 
the bishops concluded, direct action against slavery must be 
rejected in favor of converting both masters and slaves so that 
the duties of each will be disch2erged in a Christian manner. The 
Church has no intention of interfering with "relations authorized 
and established by the eivil laws," but rather the enforcement of 
the moral obligations of the Gospel. 

By a diligent devotion to this evangelical employment, 
with an humbl= and steadfast reliance upon the aid of divine 
influence, the number of ‘believing masters! and servants may 
be ecnstantly increased, the kindest sentiments and affec- 
tions cultivated, domestic burdens lightened, mutual confi- 
dence cherished, and the peace and happiness of society pro- 
moted. 

To do this the Methodist Episcopal Chureh must be united in the 
understanding of its position on slavery, the bishops pointed out. 
Thus, they concluded their section on slavery by asking the Con- 
ference to define the meaning of the General Rule on Slavery.19° 


After having been told a week earlier to come back later 


with a better report, the Cemmittee on Slavery announced on 


194. The bishops did not include the Church's edict on 
Slavery in 1784/5. 


“ce 195. Christian Advocate and Journal, May 22, 1840, p. 
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May 21 that it could not do what the Bishops requested. 'The 
General Conference," read the Chairman, Nathan Bangs, “in its 
legislative capacity, has no authority to expound the General 
Rules of the Discipline"--a decision which avoided long hours of 
discussion. Furthermore, the report expanded, the church could 


not now expediently express an opinion on slavery other than 


that which already exists in the Discipline. In view of the 
Diseipline, the committee regretted that annual conferences had 


in "some instances, expressed conflicting opinions on the item 
cof slavery in the general rules, and on the subject generally." 
"Conflicting opinions," already sharpened by previous debate in 
the General Conference, were immediately expressed after Bangs 
Sat down. Orange Scott presented a minority report, objecting 
in a "dispassionate and conciliatory manner” to the "quietude" 
of the Church on slavery. Bangs replied that the Discipline was 
sufficient and was "directly opposed to slavery" although it did 
not define slavery as a sin in every ¢98°,. Circumstances always 
modify and control actions he pointed out. Capers then took the 
floor and drew tears from "many eyes" as he pleaded with the 
Conference not to sacrifice the missions to the slaves and pro- 
fessed his own willingness to suffer for the "kingdom of glory." 
The next day the Conference agreed that the opinion on slavery in 


the Discipline should stand as that of the Chureh. 22° 


196. General Conference Jeurnals, 1840, 48, 69. 
Chri sien dvocate and Journal, May 29, 1840, pp. 162-163; June 
15, 1840, p. 169. The Southern Christian Advocate opposed naming 
a committee on slavery because it was a ‘practical abandonment 
of the principle of noninterference which gave so0 much satisfaction 
to the southern portion of the church, and was hailed as a 
harbinger of peace." May 22, 1840, p. 194. 
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A discussion on slavery might erupt at any time on the 
Conference floor. William Winans alluded to it in the discussion 
on Temperance .!?! And when someone found that one of the aboli- 
tionist petitions contained ronceviiastaas the Committee on Slav- 
ery went back to work. 199 This ineidental action on the stage 
of the General Conference was merely secondary, however, to the 
larger drama which enfolded from the appeal of Silas Comfort to 
the General Cenference. Comfort, a delegate to the 1836 General 
Conference from the Oneida Conference of New York, had been con- 
victed of maladministration in the Missouri Conference for ad- 
mitting testomony of a colored man in a church trial between two 
white men. Since the Missouri Conference considered his action 
an "error of judgment," Comfort had not been disciplined. When 
the appeal came to the floor on May 16, William Winans wondered 
why the General Conference could entertain it if the annual con- 
ference had not censured Comfort .--° Andrew Munroe of Missouri 
said Comfort's action, which would have been illegal in Missouri 
civil courts, endangered the "delicate relations between the 
races in St. Louis" because of the abolition excitement. But 
George Peck of the Oneida Conference observed vhat state enact- 


ments did not prescribe eeclesiastieal procedures. Stephen G. 


_ 197. Christian Advocate and Journal, June 5, 1840, p. 


198. Ibid., pp. 165-166. 
199. General Conference Journals, 1840, 71. 
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Roszel of Baltimore maintained that “ecclesiastical tribunals of 
the Chureh could not, without endangering the Church, eonflict 
with the laws of the state" and offered a resolution affirming 
the action of the Missouri Conference; but his motion was de- 
ear eanweas 

Wary of the effect which the General Conference decision 
would have in the South, Ignatius A. Few, distinguished preacher 
from Savanneh, Georgia and prospective president of Emory Col- 
lege, submitted a resolution, "That it is inexpedient and un- 
justifiable for any preachers to permit colored persons to give 
testimony against white persons, in any state where they are 
denied that privilege in triais of law." ‘The consequent diseus- 
Sion asked the proper relationship between the Church and the 
laws. Roszel, who was undeniably opposed to slavery, did not 
defend the laws excluding Negro testimony, but he thought that 
the Church must observe the law for the sake of its "prosperity" 
and "the success of the Gospel." Jotham Horton, abolitionist, 
held that the laws of men were not above the laws of God. And 
Nathan Bangs, in a flight of oratory that swept him past his in- 
tended remarks, preferred martyrdom to yielding to civil laws 
that defiled eonseience!*°7 Few appealed to the conference not to 
endanger the work of the Church with the colored peopie and in 


effect "divest us of our ministerial robes." Although William A. 


201. Ibid. General Conference Journals, 1840, 57. 
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203 ” 
Smith of Virginia tried to inject a discussion on the moral 
evil of slavery into the proceedings, it was the reliance of the 


Church upon the suffrance of society which carried the balance of 
victory for the Few Resolution 74 to 46,20" 
Disturbed over the implications of the General Conference 
action, Daniel Ostrander of New York nine days later introduced a 
resolution to re-enact history. He proposed and the assembly 
passed a statement that the General Conference would not enter- 
tain the appeal of Silas Comfort. Then George Peck asked recon- 


sideration of the Few resclution and its author rose to his feet. 


The refusal of the Conference to support the Missouri Conference 


has already been publicized throughout the South, Few said, and 


it would be madness to withhold the antidote." He turned on 
Bangs and the moderate party. 


Are you /80/ afraid of bringing down upon you the wrath 
of abolitionists, of foolish and unreascnable men, that you 
wish to rescind this resolution? And are you entirely care- 
less of the indignation of the South, and, to secure their 
favor, are willing to do an act which shall encourage the 
slave to plant his knife into the heart of his master, with 
the hope of having his name blazioned on the page of history 
with that of Brutus. I am tired of these sickly sympathies 
with agitators. If you push this thing, let us go; it is 
not our fault... . This is the Rubicon, sir. I announce 
it aSheo and sorrowfully, this 18 the Rubicon; pass it 
not. 


Bishop Hedding explained that some of those present merely 


thought it inexpedient to express an opinion "on this delicate 


203. Smith was the man who printed the circular sug- 
gesting a Southern General Conference if the proscription against 
Slaveholding bishops were not removed. 


204. Christian Advocate and Journal, May 29, 1840, pp. 
161-162. Genera] (ference Journals, 1840, 60. 


205. Jbid., June 5, 1840, p. 166. 
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subject," and hope to "place ourselves just where we were before.’ 
After much heated debate, William A. Smith offered a resolution 
to compromise the moderates, He suggested that annual conferen- 
ces might be allowed to determine when to make exceptions to the 
Few Resolution. The North and East voted against the South and 
West, and the border conferences divided their votes so that the 
final tally was 69 to 69. Although Bishop James 0. Andrew had 
voted to break a deadlock earlier in the sessions, Elijah Hedding 
refused to do so now on the ground that he was not a member of 
the General Conference . 20° 

Still dissatisfied with the predicament in which the Com- 
fort Case and the Few Resolutions had placed the Church, Bishop 
Joshua Soule on the day before adjournment offered resolutions 
which attempted to vindicate the Church before the South, anti- 
Slavery men, the colored people and anyone else, The Conference 
in passing them stated that the decision on the Comfort case was 
not to be understood as necessarily approving Negro testimony 
against whites, the Few resolution was not to prohibit Negro 
testimony where it could be admitted peaceably, and the General 
Conference was not to be interpreted as questioning the piety or 
integrity ef colored Methodiatesa | William Winans, for one, was 
thoroughly satisfied. He wrote Alexander Talley that on the Few 
Resolution, "the views of the South finally and fully prevailed, 


and by a respectable majority, "208 


206. Ibid. General Conference Journals, 1840, 62, 88. 
See also Clark, Hedding, p. 558, 


207. Christian Advocate and Journal, June 12, 1840, p. 
171. General] Conference Journals, 1840, 109. 
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The Few Resolution was not the only decision of the 
General Conference which was favorable to the South. The Con- 
ference repeated its affirmation of the Buperiority of civil law 
to ecelesiastical practice in the Westmoreland Case. ‘Tne Judi~ 
ciary Committee reported that slaveholding where "laws do not 
admit of emancipation and permit the liberated slave to enjoy 


freedom" was no bar to ordination, the Baltimore Conference not-~- 


209 


wWthstanding. In addition, the antiabolitionist measures of 


the Northern churchmen were approved by the assembly. The contro- 
versy on conference rights ended with an approval of the action 


of the Bishops in restraining the abolitionists in their war of 


210 


resolutions. The Conference also removed the censure against 


Daniel Dorchester voted by the New England Conference after he 


had abruptly adjourned an abolitionist quarterly conference. -- 


Then the delegates worked out a procedure to allow the New York 


Conference to try La Roy Sunderland as it saw fit without appeal 


209. Christian Advocate and Journal, June 12, 1840, p. 
171. General Conference Journal, 1840, 129. See pp. 167-171 
for a report of the Westmoreland Case: The Baltimore Conference 
had withheld ordination from men around Westmoreland Circuit in 
Virginia because they were slaveholders. The appellants from 
Westmoreland complained that Virginia law did not allow the 
liberated slave to enjoy freedom, and that the Discipline allowed 
men to be ordained in such instances. Althouch the committee 
assigned to the case admitted the Discipline did not direct a 
man to be ordained if he were a slaveholder, and although they 
pointed out the conference had a right to choose its own members, 
they found that the owning of slaves "eonstitutes no legal bar- 
rier to the election or ordination ef ministers." 
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to the conference of which he was a enber Saved Furthermore, as 
if to taunt the abolitionists, the Conference recommended the 
patronage of the American Colonization Sbatet yeas The only 
occasion for a Southern rebuff was the refusal of the assembly 
to censure the New England Conference for abolitionist activities 
because, as Bishop Hedding pointed out, no one mentioned the 
embarrassing Georgia Resolutions of 1837.°0' 

The General Conference adjourned in a tenuous unity if not 
entirely in peace. Southern tempers were still hot after the 
rest of the delegates refused to anathematize the abolitionists. 
But the Conference had avoided the issue which had led to threats 
of secession in 1836 and which probably would have split the 
church in 1840--the election of a slaveholder to the episcopacy. 
Winans reported that the South resented the "dodging" of the 
issue. "A feeling of keener resentment among the Southern preach- 


ers I have never witnessed:" he wrote, "but the most of them have 


212. The New York Conference would charge Sunderland 
with immorality and un-Christian conduct for his tempestuous 
actions as an abolitionist, and the New England Conference would 
acquit him. See Zion's Watchman, June 29, 1839, April 11, 1840, 
p. 58; Maine Wesleyan Journal, May 8, 1840, p. 2. Sunderland 
was a superannuated minister of the New England Conference living 
within the bounds of the New York Conference. The new Discipline 
read that a minister under the above circumstances should be 
"held responsible to_the annual conference within whose bounds 
he may reside, who Z shoul have power to try, acquit. suspend, 
locate, or expel him, in the same manner as if he were a member 


of said conferenee." Discipline, 1842, p. 66. Compare with the 
1836 edition, p. 63. 
213. Christian Advocate and May 22, 1840, p. 
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resolved to bear anything that does not hedge up their way in 
preaching the gospel... "215 me abolitionists had once 
again been put down, but there was a new development. The insti- 
tutional conservatives like Bishop Hedding and Nathan Bangs were 
becoming wary of Southern demand wecee The vote on the Smith 
substitute tc the Few Resolution revealed that the moderates 
could not always be counted upon to applaud Southern overtures. 
Heretofore, the South and the conservatives had stood together, 
but Hedding's sense of betrayal after the Georgia Conference 
resolutions of 1837, and Bangs' suspicion of Southern intentions 
were indicative of the rising awareness on the part of the 
churchmen that the Church should not be associated with section- 
al prejudices. 

Not to be associated with sectional prejudices meant of 
course that the Church must not appear to oppose the laws of any 
section. That is why the conservatives could agree to have 
William Capers reply to the British Confererce for them@_! that 
Methodists could not usurp the "rights of Caesar" by interfering 
with the "civil condition of the slaves, "229 The Pastoral Ad- 
dress to all Methodists emphasized the "diversity of the insti- 


tutions of the sovereign states of this confederacy" and revealed 


215. William Winans to Obadiah Winans, June 8, 1840, 
Winans Collection. 


216. William A. Smith warmly opposed Hedding's stand 
that if Georgia were not censured, then neither should New Eng- 
land be condemned, Christian Advocate and Journal, June 12, 
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the sense of frustration many delegates must have felt when it 
prayed "that brethren whose views may have been crossed by the 
acts of this conference will at least give us the credit of 
having acted in good faith, and ef not having regarded private 
ends or party interests, but the best good of the whole family 
of American Methodiats, "@19 

The other Christian denominations faced the same problems 
as did Methodists in their attempt to embrace abolitionists, 
conservatives and Southerners. Quakers whose numbers were few 
in the South, and who did not have a large national constituency, 
for the most part continued their antislavery quietism. Quaker 
abolitionists like their Methodist brethren might be tempted to 
form special panier en ane but the Friends! position was not 
eomplicated by a conception of the church and society which hamp- 
ered other Christians. The Methodists, Baptists and Presbyter- 
dans, in spite of their moral austerity, did not pose themselves 
against the world: rather they assumed responsibility for it, 
and identified themselves with it. Thus the Synod of Seuth 
Carolina and Georgia denied that the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church had a right to speak on the civil institu- 
tion of slavery, and maintained slavery had never been a sin.-°t 


Thus the Baptist Seuthern Watchman spoke of Southern Baptists 


219. Ibid., July 3, 1840, p. 181. General Conference 
Journals, 1840, 159. 
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as a "distinct and separate people” who had "their domestic 
{nstitutions to protect and vindicate in conformity with the 
word of God’°°° and John England, Roman Catholie Bishop of 
Charleston, said that the "existence of slavery as a social in- 
stitution, aecepted both by acriptural authority and by the 
tradition of the Church, was eompatible with the exercise of 
true religion. "*"> 

Nevertheless, antagonism was building up within the 
ehurches,fer not all sections of the country saw slavery a8 an 
inherent part of society. For awhile the Methodist Protestants 
avoided the issue of slavery by "gagging" their paper and leaving 


22h Antislavery 


action on slavery to the annual conferences. 
Baptists at a convention in New York in 1840 formed a Foreign 
Provisicnal Missionary Committee to sever themselves completely 
from Sever vemae and the Presbyterians linked the theological 

New Light heresy to the social heresy of ahceltttinnt3m and divided. 
Although the issue of slavery was not so clear for the Presby- 
terians as the Methodists, fear of abolitionism and theological 


innovation macs the inoderates unite with their Seuthern fellows 


to divide the Church on doctrinal Gun see Thus, although the 
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Presbyterians split with the help of the abolitionist issue, 
the resultant churches were net strictly sectional. A myth of 
national unity on doctrine could still be méintained. 

The Methodists, however, still maintained their myth of 
national unity institutionally. In reality, the Church contained 
three parties. The abolitionists were trying to get the Church 
to condemn slavery. The Soutnerners were trying to get the 
Chureh to condemn the agitators who they believed endangered the 
position of Methodism in their section of the country. The insti- 
tutional conservatives were trying to keep the Church unified 
while avoiding vindication of slavery and condemnation of slave- 
holders, for they hoped to make the Church a ferce for order and 
reasonableness. 

The abolitionists had increased in power and prestige 
between 1836 and 1840, especially in New England. Methodist abo- 
litionism had become institutionalized in part in extraecclesi- 
_astieal conventiens which claimed true Wesleyan ideals in con- 
demning slavery and episcopal oppression. The abolitionists, 
however, wanted @ complete victory or none. And although Bishop 
Hedding had allowed antislavery sentiments to be expressed by 
the Genesee Conference, indicating he would continue to do so, 
he retraced his steps under abelitienist attack. But the ex- 
tremists could use setbacks as tactically as suscess, and brought 
the question of slavery time and again into the counsels of the 
Chureh. An institution which elaimed to be the guardian of 
faith and morals for its communicants, the Church could hardly 


avoid the question of Slavery since as a relationship between men 


Cia a 
4t came under the scope of morality and ethies. This fact the 
churchmen both Nerth and South knew as they labored to relate the 
church to slavery on a moral basis. But morality is enacted in 
a re&l world and the world of the abolitionists was not burdened 
with direct complicity in slavery. Nor were the abolitionists 
pothered by responsibility to institutions; they believed them- 
selves to be responsible chiefly to principles. Consequently, 
they were free to denounce ecclesiastical "tyranny," Southern 
"oppression," and the "sin" of slavery which no circumstances 
could vaniaeaveeaas Thus, in a way, the abolitionists were the 
conseience of the Chureh; but as a self-conseious conscience 
they were never very pleasant. 

The Southern Methodists found the abolitienists parti- 
cularly unpleasant. Along with the rest of theircompatriots they 
reacted as if they were condemned by foreign revolutionaries, 
agitators, and lunatics. Methodists whose fathers had been 
attacked as antislavery fanatics themselves could be under par- 
ticular suspicion. It is, therefore, not surprising that they 
assured the Southern public that they were "sound on the slavery 
question.” Furthermore, having been made acutely aware of their 
peculiar position within the church, the Southerners in the 
General Conference fermed & cistinet caucus with its own peeuliar 
demands~-no preseription of slaveholders in the election of 


bishops, no opposition to Southern law, no agitation. 


227. See the “Declaration ef Sentiments" of the Lynn 
Convention in Scott, Appeal, pp. 138ff. 
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Although Seuthern Methodists undoubtedly disagreed 
amongst themselves as to the extent toe which they would carry 
their ease, they presented to the world a unanimity on the sub- 
ject of slavery. Georgia and South Carolina ministers spoke out 
in no uncertain terms in order to keep the Church respectable in 
a "slave society." The rest of the Seuth in their silence ac- 
cepted the lead of their more vocal brethren and united with them 
in the General Conference te create a solid Southern voting bloc. 
Although Ignatius A. Few's threats of secession in 1840 were un- 
doubtedly oratory, they must have edded to the apprehension al- 
ready aroused after William A. Smith's bravado after the 1836 
General Cenference. Taciturn Virginians had confided to Stephen 
Olin that although they were not yet ready to follow Smith, they 
might do so one day. And the many Southerners who felt the "pro- 
scription" against a slaveholding episcopacy undoubtedly spread 
their discontent among the ministers whom they represented. To 
add tc the growing self-consciousness of Southern Methodism, the 
peuthern Christian Advocate focussed Southern sentiment in the 
midst of a society becoming increasingly self-conscious. 

The self-consciousness, however, did not finally depend 
on the right or wrong of slavery. The main question facing the 
Southern churehmen was the place ef the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in a society which accepted slavery as a normal, often amoral 
"tact of life." Thus, in replying to their nemesis, Southern 
Methodists addressed not so much the abelitienists as their own 


compatriots who linked antislavery with sectional agpression@<° 


228. Sydnor, Seuthern Sectienalism, p. 241. For a 
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and hypoerisy. The South answered Methodist abolitionism with 
three arguments. The first was to deny that the Church had the 
right to comment on slavery since it was a social institution. 
Since the ¢hureh denied itself authority over slavery it would 
have to mean that slavery was not a sin. But such a judgment 
linked the Southern portion of the Chureh irrevocably to section- 
al institutions and a tenuous social system. The third plaint 
whieh the Seuth reiterated over and over again was that the 
agitation en slavery endangered the missions to the slaves. Thus 
in defending the Chureh's place in the South, the Methodists 
were actually defending slavery "as it existed in the United 
States." Doubtless, many Southern churchmen regretted slavery, 
but they would not~-~-and on their own premises could not--move 
against it. 

For institutional conservatives the major problem was 
one of diplomacy: how to keep the differing parties within the 
Church without giving each everything it wanted. In 1836 the 
South and the conservatives had stood together against the abo- 
litionists. The Northern conservatives suffered repeated attacks 
for refusing to allow abolitionists te express their opinions on 
their own terms. Contrary to extremist charges, the issue was 


29 


not over the right of free speech* 80 much as the integrity of 


the Chureh, since both abolitionists and conservatives claimed 


to speak for the good of Methodism. In a way, both of them 


discussion of the audience to which proslavery writers addressed 
their discussion, see Ralph E. Morrow, "The Proslavery Argument 


Revisited," The ssis Valley Histerjica] Review, 
XLVIII (June, 1961), 79-94. | 


229. Charles Swaney, Episcopal Methodism a Slavery, 
Boston, 1926, pp. 76, 89. : aaa 
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did--the abolitionists as the conscience of Methodism and the 
conservatives as its center of responsibility. But the conserva- 
tives soon found that their fight with the abolitionists was 
sabotaged by Southern pronouncements on slavery. And they had 
to bear the brunt of abuse hurled at them by Southerners who 
wished to censure New England abolitionism. 

Yet in spite of differences between Southerners and 
Nerthern conservatives, the issue of the relation of the Church 
to society kept them together. When the Methodists were a rapidly 
growing sect without history, prestige, or power, they had come 
into the South with an antislavery test. But people would not 
yield to Methodist rules on Slavery, and Southern 1aws soon made 
emancipation either illegal or impracticable. Civil authority 
could not be undermined, said Methodists, and when they became 
more prestigisus, more widely scattered, and more responsible 
members of society, they adopted the trappings and social ethics 
of what Ernst Troeltsch ealled the Church, as cpposed to the 
sect. In his monumental Social Teaching of the Christian Churches, 
Troeltsch said, 

The fully developed Chureh ... . utilizes the State and 
the ruling classes, and weaves these elements into her own 
life; she then becomes an integral part of the existing social 
order; from this standpoint, then, the Church both stabilizes 
and determines the social order; in so doing, however, she 
becomes dependent upon the upper classes, and upon their 
development. 


Thus, the Methodist churchmen North and South agreed to follow 


civil procedures in ecclestiastical cases in the Few Resolution 


_ 230. Ernst Troeltseh, The Social Teaching of the Chris- 
tian Churches (Olive Wyon, translator), New Yerk, 1931, I, 331. 
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and to make civil laws and social practices extenuating circum 
stances in the ordination of ministers as in the Westmoreland 
Case. But the decisions as always favored the Southern portion 
of the church. Slavery was not once deprecated by any action of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Thus the slavery controversy among Methodists revolved 
around the question of responsibility. Abolitionists were 
responsible to the principles of human freedom. Conservatives 
were responsible to a decent, well-ordered society and the insti- 
tutional integrity of the Church. Such integrity forbade social 
recklessness in both the North and the South. The Southerners 
were responsible to their congregations as good Frotestants, 
and to the good order of their society as decent citizens. As 
ministers of the Gospel, Southern Methodist leaders were respon- 
siblé also to the Negro slaves; and to meet this responsibility 
some of their brethren had already given their reputations and 


their lives. 


Chapter VI 
THE SOUTH'S ALTERNATIVE: The Mission 
to the Slaves 1829-1844 


The quintessential concomitant of the Methodists' elash 
ever Slavery was the discussion over the nature of moral respon- 
sibility. No circumstances could justify slavery? said the abo- 
litionists. And this maxim usually became, Cireumstances cannot 
justify men. Some moderate antislavery men like Gershom Cox 
held guilt was divisible and that although circumstances did not 
justify men, neither did they condemn them. It was how men acted 
in cireumstances that determined their virtue, he claimed. Henry 
B. Bascom, brilliant Tennessee minister, dealt with the same 


problem in his report on the Westmoreland Case. He asked, 


1. The abolitionists attacked the idea that circumstances 
might change the morality of situations. A young abolitionist, 
_ Janes Floy, wrote to John McClintock, a college professor and a 
Methodist minister: "I can fancy when Drunkenness and Adultery 
would not be criminal: e.g. the man might get drunk to cure 
Rheumatism; or he might commit adultery by mistake, or to save 
the life of some female laboring under a complaint which nothing 
but his efforts in that way could cure. May I say therefore that 
adultery and getting drunk are not always criminal? God forbid. 
So precisely with the sin of slaveholding. If I swerve from the 
point and admit that circumstances may justify one man in holding 
another in iavoluntary bendage do you not see how readily every 
villain in the Church, or out of it, will plead that that is his 
ease exactly?" James Floy to John McClintock, November 19, 1839, 
' John M. McClintock Papers, Emory University. 
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ely § 
May not the principles and causes giving birth and 

perpetuity to great moral and political systems or insti- 

tutions be regarded as evil, even essentially evil, in every 

primary aspect of the subject, without the implication of 

moral obliquity on the part of those involuntarily involved 

in their operation and conzaquences?= 
The abolitionists said, No, in self-righteousness. The South 
said, Yes, in self-vindication, and by constantly reminding the 
world of the mission to the slaves, hoped to resolve the con- 
na Bou Kee 

Since its foundation the first task of the Christian 

Church has been to preach the Gospel. In America this missionary 
purpose spurred the evangelical churches to fight America's 
paganism by preaching to EEO from city folk to slaves. As 
had their Baptist brethren, the Methodists encompassed both black 
and white in their preaching services and soon accepted Negroes 
into the life of the Church itself, albeit on the customarily 
inferior status. Although there was a steady rate of increase 
among colored Methodists, the Church did not organize a special 
| effort to win them until 1829 when the South Carolina Conference 
began to send missionaries to outlying plantations. A few years 
later, William Capers, who directed much of the missionary 
activity, developed a special catechism for the slaves; and with 
others, such as the Presbyterian cleric, Charles C. Jones, broad- 
cast the missionary idea throughout the South. Dramatic and 


impressive though the missionary project was in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, it did not greatly increase the faithful. What 


2. General Conference Journals, 1840, p. 170. 
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it did do was to reveal how the Church concsived its role in 
relation to the Negro and to society as it affirmed social dis- 
tinctions and at the same time Zabored to mitigate their harsh- 
ness. 

Before the Baptist and Methodist revivals of the early 
Federalist era, the Negroes had very little religious instruction. 
Although Anglican priests, Moravian missionaries and Quakers now 
and then dedicated themselves to preaching and instructing the 
Slaves in the face of opbORationte the colored people were even 
more unchurched than the whites in eolonial and revolutionary 
America. However from the beginning of the Methodist movement 
in America, the circuit riders beckoned to the Negroes to hear 
of a God who was "no respecter of persons." Francis Asbury was 
especially impressed with the plight of the "Blacks," and when 
in 1780 he became established as primus jnter pares in the Ameri- 
can itineracy, he urged the preachers to work carefully with the 

colored seasiate It was in part Asbury's anxiety lest he be with- 
held from preaching to the slaves that made him compromise the 


Methodists' early antislavery pcsition. "What is the personal 


ct 
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a) 
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liberty of the African which he may abuse, to the s2lve 


3. Some feared that by making the slave a Christian 
they would have to emancipate him. Others objected that by 
preaching to the slaves, labor time would be lost, or that the 
Slaves might become dissatisfied with their lot, or that by 
kneeling at communion with the whites they would think themselves 
their equal. Marcus We Jernegan, "Slavery and Conversion in 
the American Colonies," Amerjcan Historical Review, XXI (April, 
1916), 514-520, Earnest, The Religious Development of the 
Negro in Virginia, pp. 30-49. 


4, Minutes, I, 12. 
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his soul;" he wrote, "how may it be Sonnenaieiia to provide oc- 
easion for the Negroes! salvation the Methodists agreed in 1787 
once again to promote the work with the colored people and to 
initiate the full Methodist discipline among heats 

The ministers struggled, not always successfully, with 
the problems attendant upon a constantly growing colored member- 
ship. In 1787 Negroes constituted fifteen per cent of Methodist 
membership. By 1800, twenty per cent of the Chureh, or thirteen 
thousand, five hundred, were colored. The increase had ceme from 
the indefatigable work of men like Asbury himseif, | George 
Dougherty who ran a school for black children in Charleston, 
Seuth Pensiina.: William Colbert who labored eocntinually for the 
colored people of Maryland,” and young William Capers whose church 
in Wilmington, Nerth Carolina was in the midst of a community of 


10 


free Negroes. Although in 1800 the General Conference voted to 


AGA 


ordain local deacons from qualified colored members, the Meth- 


odists developed no definite constitutional structure for them. 


5. Asbury, Journals, II, 591: February 1, 1809. 
6. «Minutes nel 928. 


7. Asbury, Journals, II, 302: August 3-15, 1801; p. 
487, December 7, 1805. 


8. A. M. Chreitzburg, Early Methodism jn the Carolinas 
Nashville, Tenn., 1897, p. 278, ° 


9. Colbert, "Journals," March 4, 1790 to April 16, 1794, 
passim; June 28, 1795 to January 28, 1800, passim; June 9, 1800 
to February 10, 1801, passim; April 2, 1801 to March 21, 1802, 
passim; August 5, 1804 to August 30, 1807, passim. 


10. Wightman, Capers, pp. 161-163. 
11. Genera] Conference Journals, I, 44, "The bis“ ops 
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After sehisms and fruitless pleas from colored schismatics to 
have the bishops exercise discipline over them, 2© the General 
Conference tried to allow for a church within the Chureh. But 
they only allewed for it, they did not create it. In 1824 the 
Conference approved of giving colored preachers and officials 
"all the privileges in the district and quarterly conferences 


which the usages of the eountry in different sections will justi- 


ni3 


fy. This provision could mean no more than the rule on slavery 


have obtained leave, by the suffrages of this General Conference, 
to ordain local deacons of our African brethren, in places where 
they have built a house or houses for the worship of God: Pro- 
vided, they have a person among them qualified for that office, 
and he can obtain an election of two-thirds of the male members of 
the society to which he belongs, and a recommendation from the 
minister who has the charge, and his fellow-laborers in the city 
or circuit." 


12. In 1816 the African Methodist Episcopal Church under 

Daniel Coker and Riehard Allen separated from the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. The colored people had already been separated from 
St. George's Church in Philadelphia when in 1814 a disagreement 
with white ministers prompted the Negroes to reject white juris- 
diction. They won their freedom in 1816. By 1817 the African 
Methodist Epiacopal Church had sent a minister to Charleston in 
order to reform the Methodist Church there. By 1822 New York 
dissenters founded a separate church after having asked Bishop 
MeKendree to exercise discipline over them. Bishop George urged 
his colleague to accept the overtures, but MeKendree refused be- 
cause he thought such action "too Novel, and repleat with too 
many consequences .. ." ‘Thus by 1822 the independent church 
movement was growing even in Charleston, South Carolina. Meth- 
odist and Baptist Negroes both were creating churches free of 
white domination. Most colored Methodists in the South, however, 
were under the tutelage of white ministers and congregations. 

See Robert Emory, The Life of the Rev. John Emory, D.D., New York, 
1841, pp. 70, 71ff. Aptheker, A History of the 
Negro People in the United States, pp. O7ff. James 0. Andrew, 
Rise and Progress of Methodism in Charleston, South Carolina," 
The Methodist Magazine and Quarterly Review XII (January, 1830), 
22. Carter G. Woodson, The History of the Negro Church, Washing- 
ton, 1921, pp. 78-85, 91. Joshua Soule to William McKendree, 
undated letter, William MeKendree to Enoch George, April 23, 
- 1821, Thomas Sargent to William MeKendree, June 28, 1818. 
McKendree Papers. 


13. General Conference Journals, I, 294. On May 27, 1824 
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sinee it merely followed the customs of each locality. Thus the 
Negro within the Methodist Episcopal Church continued to be 
reliant on his white benefactors who provided him with his own 
special ministry. 

The Negro ministry in the Methodist Episcopal Church was 
under the supervision of the annual and quarterly conferences 
and was restricted by various customs and laws. In no part of 
the South, however, did the Church fail to have some kind of 
colored ministry. Most colored pastors were actually lay preach- 
ers who, although they did not celebrate the sacraments, could 
preach and administer discipline among their people. They were 
responsible to the local churches which the white members con- 
trolled, but this did not necessarily hamper their work. They 
would be able to preach to their fellows or perhaps even whites, 
and in some cases could organize classes and exercise discipline 
over them, admitting and excluding members at their own dis~ 
pees Some of the more famous Negro leaders were Castile 
the Conference eae these resolutions: 

Resolved, &c., 1. That all our preachers ought 
prudentiy to enforce upon our members the necessity of teaching 
their slaves to read the word of God; and also that they give 
them time to hear the word of God preached on our regular days of 
divine service. 

"Resolved, &c., 2. That our colored preachers and 
official members have all the privileges in the district and 
quarterly meeting conferences which the usages of the country in 
different sections will justify: Provided also, that the pre- 
siding elder may, when there is a sufficient number, hold for 
them a separate district conference, 

"Resolved, &c., 3. That any of the annual con- 
ferences may employ coloured preachers to travel where they judge 
their services necessary, prov, ded they be recommended according 


to the form of Discipline. There igs no evidence to show that 
these provisions were ever carried ou 


14, See for example Wightman, Capers, p. 139. Capers 
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Selby who was a class leader for forty-eight years in Charleston, 
ae 


South Carolina, and Henry Evans, a free local preacher, who 


founded the Methodist Episcopal Church in Fayetteville, North 
Book tae Unfortunately the numbers of the early "Negro van~ 
Pieris are unknown-~the Church did not tabulate its local min- 
istry. There were considerably fewer ordained than lay colored 
preachers because of their more exalted station in the minister- 
ial hierarchy. Extant records of the Virginia, Holston, and 
Baltimore annual conferences mention the election to orders of a 
few colored local deacons and elders. Of these conferences the 
Baltimore ordained the largest number--at least fifteen between 


1818 and 1841--and appointed one colored man to travel among the 


8 


Negroes in the Baltimore District in 1830.2 But the ordained 


recalled that he and the other Charleston preachers had sent out 
eight colored men to work with the slaves in 1811. Although the 
ministers could not "exactly square it" with eivil or church law 
they believed they had to do it. See also William Winans to 
Ebenezer Hearn, June 6, 1822; William Winans, Diary, March 20, 
1842, Winans Collection. LeRoy Beaty, "The Work of the South 
Carolina Methodists Among the Slaves" (Pamphlet), Columbia, S.C., 
1901, pp. 20-23. Hereafter cited as Beaty, "Work Among the 
Slaves.’ Also John S. Field to Rev. Mr. Moore, March 21, 1833, 
South Carolina Conference Papers. Trent Circuit, Virginia, 
Recording Steward's Book, Randolph-Macon College. William Compton 
to Peter Doub, July 4, 1821, William C. Doub Papers, Duke Uni- 
versity. Edenton Methodist Church Record Book, pp. 84-87, South- 
ern Historical Collection. Carroll Circuit, Georgia, Records, 
May 21, 1831, Methodist Episcopal Church Papers. Also Carter G. 
Woodson, The Education of the Negro Prior to 1861, Washington, 
LOLO Diet 2c Se 


15. Beaty, "Work Among the Slaves," p. 20. 

16. Wightman, Capers, pp. 124-127. 

17. As Richard Bardolph calls the leadership of the 
Negro race in The Negro Vanguard, New York, 1959, passim. 


18. Virginia Conference Journals, 1826. "Holston Con- 
ference Minutes," October 10, 1835. Baltimore Conference Jour- 
nals, II, 28, 169, 175, 203, 216, 235, 264, 295, 317, 327, 337, 
390: 1818-1834; III, 79, 100, 156, 157: 1837-1841. 
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colered preachers never reached the favored status of itinerents. 
Laws and custom often hedged the way of the colored preachers!? 
and religious assemblies were always subject to police inter- 
venttensas Furthermore, some Methodists were wary of employing 
colored preachers who might use their office for selfish pur- 
poses.-* But where there were no official colored ministers for 
the blacks, the more wise, mature, and saintly could easily as- 
sume the role of confessors.“< 

Within the lecal churches themselves where colored and 
white worshipped together the Negroes usually occupied a second- 
ary position. There were exceptions of course. In 1812 in the 
Baltimore Conference a colored woman's testimony against a young 


preacher helped convict him of "imprudent conductalias The 


19. In 1832, for example, both Alabama and Virginia 
passed laws to make preaching by Negroes so difficult as to be 
almost impossible. Hurd, Law of Freedom, II, 9, 151. It was 
also against the law in Seuth Carolina; the missionary on the 
Black River had to stop the blacks from preaching because of it. 
Christjan Advocate and Journal, June 26, 1835, p. 174. 


20. For a discussion of the police see Henry. Police 
Contro] of Slaves, pp. 133ff. Also Kenneth Stampp, The Peculiar 
Institution, New York, 1956, pp. 192ff. 


21. See Southern Christian Advocate, August 21, 1840, p. 
38. Josiah Flournoy to Willbur Fisk, October 10, 1832, Fisk 


Papers. 


22. The pastoral relationship is not an institutional 
creation, but the natural selection by a "beloved community" of a 
few to act for it and lead it. Thus, the law might forbid colored 
preachers to preach, but it could not prohibit pastoral relation- 
Ships. Kennet Stampp has observed that the slaves would even 
meet for clandestine religious meetings without the restraint of 


a white preacher, Stampp, The Peculiar Institution, p. 374. 


23. Baltimore Cenference Papers, December 21, 1812. 
Lovely Lane Museun. 
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Edenton, Nerth Carolina Methedist seciety designated the Negroes 
as "eolored piettiven yal and ene master lest a runaway because 
he had not treated the slave, a Methedist exhorter, with the 
"nerfeet equality" to which he had become accustomed.°> At 
"altar calls" whites might kneel dewn at the side of the biaeks 
as counselors, but even there the superiority of the whites was 
maintained through a patriarchical relationship.<° By and large 
the Protestant deetrine of the Church in which all who believe 
are eaten was abrogated by the social and historical fact of 
Negro slavery, Although it was common for Negroes and whites 
to worship together, the colored people either stayed outside 
and listened through the windows of the church, ~! or were as~- 
Signed to the gallery at the back of the meeting house. Practices 
naturally would vary from ehureh to ehurch and from time to time. 
In 1833 William Capers opposed the proposal of white Methodists 
at Trinity Church, Charleston, South Carolina, to place the 
Slaves in the gallery, segregate the free colored peopie from 
the white, and build a separate entrance for the races. The re- 
Sult of the controversy was a sehism and the exoneration of 


Capers by the South Carolina Conference on charges of "tyrannical 


24, Edenton Methodist Church Record Book 8 
Southern Historical Collection. ok, pp. 80, 84, 


25. Woodson, Negre Church, p. 72. 


26. As Thomas Leonard Williams 4 

points out in "The Meth- 
odist Mission to the Slaves" (unpublished Ph.D. a t 
Yale University, 1943), p. 118. elie 


27. See for example, Asbury, Journals, II ‘ 
24, 1802; Jacob Lanius, "Journal, " April, 1834. 326? January 
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conduct." The sohismatics had taunted Capers for his siding with 
the Negroes. How would it appear, they demanded, if 


a number of the members of the Methodist Church /should/ 
secede from their communion simply because their feelings as 
Carolinians would not permit them to sit side by side in 
their public assemblies with mulattoes! And then what would 
become of your pat cy classes? Aye, what would become of your 
black missiens.2 


Public opinion evidently would allow white and black to meet 
together but not on grounds of Christian equality, and nominal 
Christians were not prepared to challenge prevailing mores. The 


same thing was true of communion services where whites were 


served before the blacks, ~? and the various love feasts, class 


meetings, and prayer meetings which separated the ee Thus, 
although individual men of color might be raised to positions of 
{importance--even to orders~-the place of the colored man in the 
lecal church was subject to the sympathy, understanding, and 
caprice of the master race; the Negro had no institutional safe- 


guards save perhaps the privilege of petitioning annual 


28. "Exposition of the Causes and Character of the 
Difficulties in the Church in Charleston in the year 1833" (Pam- 
phlet), Charleston, S. C., 1833, pp. 4-11. "Report of the Cem- 
mittee of the Seuth Carolina Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, on the subject of the Schism in Charleston with the 
accompanying Documents" (Pamphlet), Charleston, 1835, pp. 3-8. 


29. William Colbert, a retired Methodist minister, re- 
corded in his Journals, the heartbreak of one of his empleyees, 
a colored man, who had been refused communion when he had come 
forward with the whites. Referring to the Negroes, Colbert wrote, 
"I do not believe it is right to so wound their feelings, to 
gratify some proud members that perhaps have not nigh as much 
religien as sone of the blacks have." Colbert, "Journals," 
March 12, 1820. i 


30. See General Directiens for the Cireuit in "Methodist 
Chureh Records fer Leesburg," (Leudoun County, Virginia) Ran- 
dolph~Macon College typescript copy. City Station Records, 
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conterensdsen 
However secondary the role of the Negro in the white 
Church, the number of colored Methodists grew. By 1844 there 
were 145,000 colored Methodists of whom over 121,000 were in 


the South; and one quarter of these were in South Carolina. One 


of every thirty-three Negroes in the South was a Methodist.“ 


A liberal estimate would suggest three out of every thirty-three 


Baltimere, and City Station White and Colored Class Books, lovely 
Lane Museum. Also Class Book in Stokes County, N. C., William C. 
Doub Papers. William Winans, Diary, June 22, 1823, Winans 
Collectien. 


31. See the Petition of William Thomas Catto et. al. 

te the Seuth Carolina Conference, February 11, 1836 whieh sought 
redress for grievances involving seating arrangements in a lecal 
church. There is ne evidence to show that the Conference acted 
as a tribune for the colered people. South Carolina Conference 
Papers. This inability of the Church to make institutional 
arrangements to counteract prevailing social mores is not to be 
explained merely by saying that Americans were insensitive to 
institutions and their functiens, as Stanley Elkins suggests in 
Slavery: A Problem in American Institutional and Intellegtua) 

p. 28. The Cnureh--Protestant and Catholie--as an insti- 
tution was in a situation quite unlike that in either Europe or 
Latin America to which Elkins compares the American Church and 
law, Had the English Chureh been transplanted to North America 
as the Spanish Chureh to Seuth America, and had its institutional 
relationship te the State been analagous to the Spanish context, 
the situation in North America would have been quite different. 
Whereas in Latin America a vital Church closely associated with 
the State was transplanted from a culture where the Church was 
co-terminal with the state, in the United States the Chureh in 
all its denomination forms was trying to create its place in the 
culture. Societies do not build institutiens. Groups of men 
build them for their own peculiar purposes. The Chureh was not 
dissolving as an institutien in 1830; it was slowly growing and 
with it came growing pains. Americans were not insensitive to 
institutions, they were building them, unlike Latin institutions 
though they were. 


32. Minutes, III, 477. 
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Negroes were members of @ Christian Church which is about twenty- 
five per cent.less than a suggested ratio for all Church members 
in the United States. That same year, 1844, the Baltimore Con- 
ference, which more than any other gave the Negro a relatively 
prominent position in the Church, complained that the "spiritual 
condition of the people of colour" was "greatly & generally 
neglected." The Baltimore ministry reminded their people that 
since the slaves were utterly dependent upon the whites for 
spiritual guidance, the latter ought to pay more attention to 
it.>> They suggested that ecclesiological and theological bene- 
fits be extended the slaves, urged the masters to pay especial 
attention to the instruction of their servants, and recommended 
that missions be established wherever idededeoa Thus even with 
a steady growth, the Church knew it was not doing so much as it 
should. 

Southern churchmen did not need outsiders to tell them 
that the Negro's religious lot was very poor. In the fall of 
1825 a committee of preachers began to publish out of Charleston, 
South Carolina, the Wesleyan Journal] which was intended to con- 
vince Methodists of the necessity of preaching to the slaves. 
James O. Andrew contrasted the suppored benevolence of the age 


with the unconverted condition of the plantation alayeatea Then, 


33. Report of the Committee Considering the Spiritual 
Condition of the People of Color, 1844, Baltimore Conference 
Papers, 1844, Lovely Lane Museum. 

34. Baltimore Conference Journals, III, 295-296: 1844. 


35. Williams, "Mission to the Slaves," p. 28, 
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as later when he became a bishop, Andrew believed "Christian 


' glave-holders must be taught to feel that their negroes are 
| 


6 
fellow heirs Oflinmorteyitys’> But Andrew's appeal for missions 
to plantation slaves went unheeded until 1829. In January of 
that year requests py Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, of the famous 
aristocratic Carolinian family, and one L. H. de Yampert, together 
with their desire to extend their efforts for the slaves, prompted 
na Conference to name two missionaries to a vast 
new field. The field would be expanded greatly could the 
planters be persuaded to let missionaries into their plantations 
to preach to and visit with the slaves. 

Pinckney took it upon himself to convince South Carolina 
planters of the desirability of missions to the slaves. In an 
address to the Agricultural Society of South Carolina in August 
of 1829 he scoffed at Northern demands for emancipation. Religion 
could take its place, he suggested. 

Nothing is better calculated to render man satisfied 
with his destiny in this world, than a conviction that its 
hardshipa and trials are as transitory as its honors and 
enjoyments; and that good conduct, founded on Christian 
principles, will ensure superior rewards in that which is 
future and eternal. 


It would be to the best interests of the planters to realize, 


he went on, that religion could make the slaves more docile, less 


36. Southern Christian Advocate, July 23, 1841, p. 21. 


37. L. H. de Yampert to the South Carolina Conference, 
January 10, 1829, South Carolina Conference Papers. Wightman, 


: Capers, pp. 291-292. W. P. Harrison, The Gospel] Among the Slaves, 
Nashville, 1893, pp. 154ff. Minutes, II, 18. Samuel K. Talmadge 


to R. R. Gurley, May 29, 13829, American Colonization Society 
Papers. The area was on the Santee and Pee Dee rivers and south 
of the Ashley river. 
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criminal, and more satisfied. Furthermore, by creating a state 
of "morel culture" for them, Southerners would have the "advan- 
tage in argument over .. .our Northern Bretnren...° ‘tThere- 
fore, the Christian missions to the slaves would improve the 
system of slavery which, Pinckney held, was so necessary to the 
Southern way of life. 3° 

Although the Church took a different view of the matter, 
an apologetic which combined missionary fervor with social con- 
trol was soon built up. The Methodists saw the missionary enter- 
prise as the extension of their preaching to people who had not 
heard the Gospel before. The missions would expel heresy and 
superstition, and instill a desire for Christ and moral discipline 
which no amount of coercion could create. Since the Negroes 
were ethical creatures of a benevolent God, the Church could not 
suffer them to "perish in a darkness which /Christians/ had the 
means of dispelling." Christ offered salvation from the degrada- 


tions of this life, and hope for the promises of the next. 


38. Charles C. Pinckney, "An Address delivered in 
Charleston before the Agricultural Society of South Carolina 
at its Anniversary Meeting" (Pamphlet), Charleston, 1829, pp. 
59600, G2 01s See eo — io, 


39. "The Effects of the Gospel Among the Negroes," The 

Methodist Magazine II (February, 1819), 80. Souther Christian 
Advocate, February 9, 1838, p. 134, March 25, 1842, p. 162, 
December 30, 1842, p. 112. "Minutes of the South Carolina Con-. 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church for the year 1831" 
(Pamphlet), Charleston, 1831, pp. 15-16. "Minutes of the South 
Carolina Conference of the Methedist Episcopal Church for the 
year 1832" (Pamphlet), Charleston, 1832, pp. 11-13. "Minutes 

of the South Carolina Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 

_ Church for the year 1833" (Pamphlet), Charleston, 1833, p. 12. 
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But the Church had had to wait for the planters! initial over- 
tures to make its preaching more nearly universal, and after 
Pinckney's first appeal, combined its iceal of the mission with 
the layman's pragmatic arguments. The missions would not deal 
with the political relations of slavery, but only with the ethi- 
cal. In this way the master's property would not be endangered. 
In fact, it would be made more secure and more profitable since 
the Gospel taught submission, elevated morals, and encouraged 
ae Furthermore, since the slaves were utterly dependent 
upon the masters, the masters had a duty to provide them with 
religious eee given by Southern eae Thus the Church 
appealed to self-interest as well as to idealism in order to 
bring the Gospel to the slaves. 


In spite of opposition by suspicious overseers and plant- 


wo 


ers, the missionary program grew. It was especially fortunate 


40, Southern Christian Advocate, October 9, 1840, p. 67. 
ee Did se kODLruaAry ©. wl G50, 60eelats 


4O, Christian Advocate and Journal, July 18, 1834, p. 
187. _Seuthern stian Advocate, October 9, 1840, p. 67, 
December 30, 1842, p. 112, May 12, 1843, p. 188, February 8, 1838, 
p- 134. Southwestern Christian Advocate, May 20, 1842, pp. 108- 
109. Charles C. Jones, The Religious Instruction of the Negroes 
in the ted States, Savannah, Georgia, 1842, pp. 208, 153, 
156ff, 196. Also "Minutes of the South Carolina Conference ... 
1832," p. 13. "Minutes of the South Carolina Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church for the year 1836" (Pamphlet), Charles- 
ton, 1836, p. 30. "Minutes of the South Carolina Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church for the year 1839" (Pamphlet), 
Charleston, 1839, p. 14. Bertram Wilbur Doyle, The Etiquette 
of Race Relatiens in the South, Chieago, 1937, p. 47. 


43, Charlies C. Pinckney to William Capers, January 23, 
1835, South Carolina Conference Papers. Western Christian 
Advocate, March 18, 1842, p. 191. Southern Christian Advocate, 
September 15, 1843, p. 5h. Christian Advocate and Journal, 
November 21, 1835, p. 50. Woodson, Education of the Negro, p. 
195. 
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in South Carolina to have the patronage of influential men like 
Pinckney, Charles Baring, Robert Barnwell Rhett, Governor Wil- 
jiam Aiken, Wade Hampton, and Thomas Lowndes, most of whom were 
Episcopalians and all of whom supported the missions with 
liberal donations.*+ By 1834 the South Carolina Cenference had 
ten missions with eleven missionaries and three thousand members; 
and, by 1844, eight thousand slaves were tended by twenty-one 
South Carolina daniietenewee Although most of the early mission~ 
ary work was initiated in the South Carolina Conference, the 
idea spread to other areas. Since the Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church relied mainly on its conference aux- 
iliaries for action, the missions to the slaves were expressions 
of a local, or sectional, but not necessarily a national concern. 
Most of the appeals for the new missions came from William Capers, 
president of the South Carolina Conference Missionary Society, 
and Bishop James O. Andrew of Georgia. The experiment, as Capers 


46 


called it in 1829, spread immediately to the Georgia Conference 


which was second only to the South Carolina in its missionary 


activities. And by 1844 missions had been founded in every 


Southern conference which encompassed a plantation Aparna! 
44, Beaty, "Work Among the Slaves," pp. 194-195, 
45, Harrison, The Gospel] Among the Slaves, pp. 194-195, 
46, Christian Advocate and Journal, September 25, 1829, 


ie 14. 


47, Anson West, A History of Methodism in Alabama, 


| Nashville, 1894, pp. 598-603. Hereafter cited as West, Alabama 


- Orville Taylor, Negro Slavery in Arkansas, *Durhan, 
L953 spps7e=L73. Harrison, Gospe) the Slaves, pp. 189- 


Among 
192. Jones, Mississippi Methodism, II, 442-443, Christian 
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including every state in the South, over twenty-two thousand 
Slaves, and sixty-nine missionaries. 
The Methodists never had enough missionaries, for it 
was not a pleasant task to go down into miasmic swamps to suffer 
the opprobrium of being a “nigger preacher." John Honour, one 


of the first to go, was the first to die after eighteen months 


\ 9) 
as a missionary. 9 And others had to quit because of 111 Health: 


William Capers described the situation of the missionaries to 
Willbur Fisk. 


We are in want of preachers; Zand also/ in want of 
missionaries; for nov every preacher is fit to be a mission- 
ary. No, not by many. To suffer everything without com- 
plaining; to be a servant of slaves literally--treated as 
as inferior by the proprietors, as hardly equal to the 
overseers, half starved sometimes, suffocated with smoke, 
sick with the stench of dirty cabins & as dirty negroes, 
sleepless from the stings of . . .musquitoes Valnva and 
all in the very centre of circymstances of the kingdom of 
disease, these are peer that not every one can 
endure.» 


Advocate and Journal, November 15, 1833, p. 46, May 15, 1835, p. 
T5002 thern Christian Advocate, January 25, 1839, p. 126, 
August 20, 1841, p. 38; January 21, 1842, p. 126; June 24, 1842, 
p. 63 May 12 1843, pelLoGs Southwestern Christian Advocate, 
January 9, 184 41, pe 39. Western Christian Advocate, January 22, 
1841, pe 159; September 29, 1843, p. 94. William Winans te 
Elias R. Porter, May 16, 1829, Winans Collection. 


48, Harrison, Gospel the Slaves, p. 195. Western 
Christian Advocate, January 8, 1841, p. 150. The South Carolina 
and Georgia conference together had one-half the slaves under 
missionary care. 


4g, "Minutes of the South Carolina Conference . . 


ee p. 9. Also Southern Christian Advocate, March 25, 1842, 
DemLOrs 


2 50. Christian Advocate and Journa], August 18, 1837, 
pe 206, 


51. William Capers to Willbur Fisk, September 12, 1833, 
Fisk Papers. Also Southern Christian Advocate, Mareh 5, 1841, 
OemeLOU s 
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But there were hardy men who on a Sunday would ride fifteen to 
twenty miles to preach three to five sermons and catechize 
classes.>* Or perhaps they would cover twenty-three appointments 
in three weeks trying to make the lot of the Negroes "as tolerable 
as possible. "93 However strong, the preachers had to have the 
ability to make the slaves understand what they were talking 
about by speaking in plain language and short contention 


Furthermore, they had to have extreme patience to “contend with 


depraved ignorance, biind superstition, and extreme stupidity. "> 


For their labors the missionaries might receive $285.00 if they 


56 


had families, or $50.00 if Single. Their glory was in the 


Church and not in the world, but their work was in both. 


After having received a certificate from the planters 


allowing the establishment of missions on their brenteliionsean 


52. Southern Christian Advocate, September 2, 1837, p. 
42, 


53. Christian Advocate and Journal, May 15, 1835, p. 
150, Thomas Leadbetter and William Kirkland worked on twenty- 
five plantations which ineluded eleven preaching places on eight 
islands off the South Carolina coast. See also July 6, 1838, p. 
132. W. W. Robinson served eleven plantations and John Bunch had 
nineteen plantations with sixteen preaching places, six hundred 
members and four hundred children under instruction, as reported 
in issue of August 14, 1835, p. 202. Another missionary served 
ae Satoh sgl See Southern ¢C Christian Advccate, May 24, 
USB 9, Dewees 


54. Wightman caperes abs 344. Southern Christian Ad- 
vocate, November 3, 1837, Dees 


55. Southern Christian Advocate, September 2, 1837, p. 
43. "Minutes of the South Carolina Conference of the Methodist 
specie dee Church for the year 1834" (Pamphlet), Charleston, 1834, 
Dosa GeO. 
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57. Harrison, The Gospel Among the Slaves, p. 211. 
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the missionaries would gather the slaves together for preaching 
services. Sometimes the congregation would be from one planta- 


58 


tion, often from several, and semetimes the planter or managers 


would attend services, although Capers preferred separate meet~- 


59 


ings for the slaves. In the "praise house, " 


or a Negro's 

hut on a straw Cra or under. a bush Beers the preacher 
would explain the life-death-resurrection of the Christ and ex- 
hort his listeners beth to believe and to live moral lives. 

After the sermon and exhortation, or perhaps at night during the 
week, 02 the missionary would gather the slaves around him. With 
the children in the front row, he would teach them the Catechism, 
the Apostle's Creed, hymns, and selections from Seripture by 


having the assembly repeat each phrase after haaes The hope of 


58. Capers suggested that no rule could apply to all 
cases. The planters determined whether or not their slaves would 
meet with those of other plantations. Southern Christian Advo- 
cate, November 3, 1837, p. 78. Christian Advocate and Journal, 
May 29, 1835, p. 185. 


59. Christian Advocate and Journal, September 23, 1836, 
pe 118. Southern Christian Advocate, February 9, 1838, p. 134.” 


60. Deyle, Etiquette of Race ReJations, p. 49. The 
"praise house” was a better than average hut for church services. 
See also James Kirk to William Baynard, January 12, 1833, South 
Carolina Conference Papers, Southern Christian Advocate, June 
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61. Harrison, The Gospel] Among the Slaves, p. 213. 
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132. Christian Advogate, May 24, 1839, p. 129; December 

24, 1841 110. Harrison, The Gospe] Among the Slaves, p. 217. 
iss saree Advoeate, April at 1842, p. 166; 

September 15, 1843, p. 54. Christian Advocate and Journal, 
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the 1824 General Conference to teach the slaves to read the 
Bible’ was thwarted by state laws which forbade teaching the 
slaves to read or ni tema But the Chureh insisted that the 
slaves must learn the primitive rudiments of Christian theology, 
and the oral instruction became far more important than the 


er atthee When the missionary had gone on to another planta- 


67 
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tion, perhaps the mistress or on rare eceasion the overseer 


would continue the instruction. More likely, Negre class leaders 
under directions from the missionary would continue to exhort 


their fellows even though they had not been formally licensed to 


69 


do s0. One leader kept his class going for six years without 


8) 
contact with ieineroneeee Obviously, the mission lacked contin- 
uous supervision, but this was only one of many problems. 
The Methodists tried to maintain as strict a moral order 


as possible in the midst of the depravity of plantation slavery. 


64. General Conference Journals, I, 294. 


65. Edward F. Burrows, "The Literary Education of Negroes 
in Ante-Bellum Virginia, North Carolina, Seuth Carelina, and 
Georgia with Spe¢ial Reference to Regulatery and Prohibitive 
Laws," (unpublished M.A. thesis, Duke University, 1940), pp. 91- 
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67. "Proceedings of the Meeting in Charleston, 3. C. 
May 13-15, 1845 on the Religious Instructien of the Negrees 
together with the Report of the Committee and the Address to the 
Public" (Pamphiet), Charlesten, 1845, p. 21. Hereafter cited as 
Preceedings . . .on the Religieus Instruction." 


68. Southern Christian Advocate, October 7, 1837, p. 62. 
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Before a slave was admitted to the Church he went through the 
usual probationary period to test his stability in the faith, |? 
If he lapsed, expulsion from the society might redirect his 
erring ways and return him repentant. ‘“ But the missionary was 
plagued by the slaves' personal immorality, for as William Capers 
pointed out, "the prevalent conceit that sin is sin for white 
men not to negroes, still holds a fond control over them. "3 on 
the other hand, the preacher might find that the moral standards 
had been raised without "sound conversions to God wie: or that 
the slaves had been led off into strange Ber aaesaue With suen 
instability and misfortune the missionaries were naturally wary 
of Negroes who applied for membership during a cholera epidemic, 
fearing that when the disease had dissipated itself, "Christian" 
devotion would aie aoteane se The missionary had other problems 
which were not always the slaves! fault, such as drowsiness and 


TT 


inattentiveness during the preaching service. But aside from 


71. Christian Advocate and Journal, July 10, 1837, p. 82. 


72. Ibid., September 19, 1834, p. 14. On the other hand, 
the slave might join another religieus group. William Capers to 
Willbur Fisk, September 12, 1833, Fisk Papers. 


73. Southern Christian Advocate, July 22, 1837, p. 18. 
William Capers to Willbur Fisk, September 12, 1833, Fisk Papers, 
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the difficulties raised among a people who were exploited by 
another race, the missionaries and the Chureh fased problems 
inherent in the system of slavery itself, especially in the 
legal non-existence of marriage and the family for the slaves. 
The Chureh of course demanded fidelity and maintained as best it 
could the integrity of a wedding performed by a minister and 
sanctioned by the master. But it had no authority to keep mas-~ 
ters from breaking up families and in such events allowed "“re- 
marriage." William Winans revealed his practicality and under- 
standing when he held that if the law forbade marriage but the 
two parties intended to live together holding their relationship 
sacred as marriage, there was no sin in 80 aoiTeeee Thus, at 
times the Church was bold enough to avoid a strict interpretation 
of the law. 

One part of the law and customs, however, the Church 
insisted everyone should know it accepted--the relationship of 
master and slave. Capers believed--and from the experiences of 
the Church frem 1800 to 1808 had good reason to believe--that the 
early Methodist antislavery pronouncements had kept the preachers 


(ge. 


away from the slaves. Neither he nor Andrew nor any other 


Southern preacher would jeopardize the mission once again. The 


Church might demand--as no "enlightened" men could deny--that 


the Negro be treated well, that he be extended the benefits of 


78. See John Emory to Elijah Hedding, October 25, 1834 
in Clark, Hedding, pp. 438-439. William Winans to Jefferson 
Hamilton, September 28, 1838, Winans Collection. Also Instruc- 
tions on how to treat the marriage of slaves in Trent Circuit, 
Virginia, Recording Stewards Book, September 26, 1829, in 
Randolph-Macon College. 
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moral cultivation and religious instruction, but it could not 
demand the slaves be freed; it never could. Nor could the Church 
demand that slaves be taught to read the scripture to prevent 
their religious education from being superficial. Consequently 
the catechisms had to be especially created for teaching people 
by rote. The missionaries probably used an Episcopal catechisi 
for See pefore 1833 when Capers published “A Catechism for 
Little Children and for Use on the Missions to the Slaves in South 
Carolina” which became the standard guide for all the missions. 

Much less sophisticated and detailed than Charles C. 
Jones! catechism for Presbyterian slaves ,-2 the very simplicity 
of Capers’ eatechetical method probably made its message much 
easier to memorize if not to understand. Like other Bienen ienay 
its purpose was to inform the slaves of the basic tenets of 
orthodox Protestant Christianity. The Negroes were told of a 
God Who would not leave man in his disobedient sinfulness, but 
who sent His Own Son into the world to preach repentance, and 


offer a new life. The manifestations of this new life on earth 


80. Williams in his "Methodist Mission to the Slaves,” 
pe 41 coneludes that the Methodists used B. M. Palmer's "A Plain 
and Easy Catechism, Designed Chiefly for the Benefit of the 
Colored persons with Suitable Prayers and Hymns attached" (Pam- 
phiet), 1828. 


81. Charles C. Jones, Catechism of “Se ause doctrine 
and Pragtice, fer families and Sabbath Sehool d alse for 


Scratoraneiistriotlehteriaclored persens, Savann anaes - Here- 
after cited as Jones, Catechism. 


82, Compare with John F. Heff, A Manueald¢ Relicieus 
Instruetion specially intended for the oral teach ink ef solered 
persens, Be 1852. Alexander Glennie, Sermons ed 
on Plantations to Congrercations of Negroes, Charleston, 18 


William Meade, Sermons, Dialogues, Soe yee EIS fs ves for Servants ts to 
be Read to them in Families, Richmond, 1836. 


ra fe, 
were evidenced not in changing the structures of society but by 
{ndividual men who would leve God, do their duty, and preserve 
the integrity of persenal relationships. The manifestations of 
the new life in eternity was hope in the promise that the right- 
eous would be made acceptable to Ged at the last judgment. Since 
one of the purposes of the mission was to raise moral standards, 
and since the Catechism stressed living the "good" life, the 
traditional Reformed Seem aes emphasizing God's Grace was 
overshadowed by a naive "works righteousness." Such an ethic, 
however was not too far from that of the 2verage Methodist layman, 
After the slaves had learned the Lord's Prayer and the Ten Com- 
mandments they were taught to memorize passages of seripture 
which enforced the eternal necessity of being "good." Thsy were 
warned to love their enemies, keep sacred the vows of marriage 
(Matthew 5:38, 39, 44, 27, 28; 18: 15-17), never te lie, steal 
(Zechariah 5:3), swear (James 5:2), or break the sabbath (Numbers 
5:32, 35-36). And they were reminded they were slaves. 

As one missionary reported,"The Gospel .. .~teaches 

[the Slave/ obedience to God, and faithfulness to the interests 


of his earthly mipten tod The eatechism called for the slaves 


to memorize the famous injunction to obedience which St. Paul 


83. Soteriology has to do with doctrines of salvation-- 
the subject, mative power, and initiator of salvation. 


Need 84. Christian Advocate and Journal, February 12, 1836, 
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uttered in his letters to the Ephesiana®” and to aati But 
unlike either the Presbyterian or Episcopal seca, the 
Methodists left out Paul's statement that men were equal before 
God to Whom masters were accountable for treatment of their ser- 
Sonteees Thus apologetics promised the master obedience in re- 
turn for permission to extend the mission and the official cate- 
Beeiae were organized in part to fulfill the promise. Further- 
more, Since analogy i8 a commen way to teach theological concepts, 
the relationship of master and slave was further insured by com- 
paring God to the slaves! master. The South Carolina Conference 
in 1837 reported that the children were "pointed from earliest 


infancy to a MASTER in heaven, whose eye sees in darkness 


85. Ephesians 6:5-6. "Servants be obedient to them 
that are your misters according to the flesh, with fear and 
trembling, in singleness of your heart, as unto Christ; not with 
eyeservice, as men pleasers; but as servants of Christ, doing the 
will of God from the heart." KJV 


86. I Timothy 6:1-2. "Let as many servants as are under 
the yoke count their own masters worthy of all honors, that the 
name of God and his doctrine be not blasphemed. And they that 
have believing masters, let them not despise them, rather do them 
service, because they are faithful and beloved, partakers of the 
benefit. These things teach and exhort.” KJV 


87. Hoff; Manuel of t pe 136. Jones, Cate- 
chism, p. 93: "Q. Does He /God/ favor the Master more than the 
Servant because he is the Master? A. No. Eph. 6:9," 


88. Ephesians 6:8-9 "Knowing that whatsoever good thing 
any man doeth, the same shall he receive of the Lord, whether he 
be bond or free. And ye masters, do the same things unto then, 
forebearing threatening; knowing that your Master also is in 
heaven, neither is there respect of persons with him." KJV 


89, All the references to Caper's catechism are from a 
copy which was printed in the Southern Christian Advocate, October 
21, 1837, pp. 69-70. 
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as in the eho @ Preachers! ideas of their goals which found 
expression in their sermons, selected passages of seripture, and 
the language of the mission combined to tell the slave that he 
must keep his place and make it worthwhile. 

The reaction of the slaves to the use of religion as 
social control was varied, but it generally was more desirable 
than not from the mactors!' point of view. Planters reported that 
conversion made the slaves behave better, >~ but that would not 
always mean that the Negroes hung on every word which cautioned 
them to obey. Lunsford Lane, a former slave, recalled that the 
colored people paid little attention to ministers who preached 


92 


obedience. And one man reported in disgust how a Presbyterian 


preacher in urging obedience made his black congregation go to 


93 


Sleep for the baldness of his demands. Doubtlessly there were 


many Slaves who, observing the importance of a decorous obedience, 


" 


and wishing to "get along," adopted an agreeable air in relation 


to their mentors! "civilized" aemnta Be ae Seme slaves could see 


90. "Minutes of the South Carolina Conference... 
1837," pp. 18-19. 


91. "Proceedings . . .on the Religious Instruction," p. 
e2. Also Christian Advocate and Journal, February 28, 1844, p, 
113. Southern Christian Advocate, May 15, 1840, p. 190. 
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in the missionary's questions &@ reference not to personal ethics 
but the master's economy, not to their salvation, but to their 
labor. On one occasion a missionary asked, "what did God make 
you for?" and the reply was: "To make a crop.” Another time 
the preacher asked, "What 18 the meaning of "Thou shalt not com- 
mit adultery?" The answer was: "To serve our heavenly Father, 
and our earthly master, obey our overseer, and net steal any- 
thing. "2? This instance reveals part of the ambiguity of the 
mission. It was the pesteentort of men who died to spread the 
Gospel to the unfortunates; it was the worst effort of men to 
control other men. 

The Chureh, however, had not extended its mission or 
opened its doors to the Negro to prolong slavery; its chief pur- 
pose was to preach. And the religion which resulted from the 
meeting of slavery and evangelical preaching was at best an emo- 
tienal, profound hope for a better life beyond the present one. 
William Wightman, editor of the Southern Christian Advocate after 
1840, pointed out that one of the problems with the Negroes was 
their lack of education which necessitated an appeal to their 
conscience, hopes, and fears and resulted in Bas auch ties A 
Yankee school teacher in Virginia recorded his impressions after 
having attended a Methodist church, a "mean, little, old, leaky 


shell, neither clapboarded outside nor plastered within." The 


95. Reported in West, Alabama Methodism, p. 605. 


' 96. Southern Christian Advocate, September 13, 1844, p. 
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Negroes 
exhorted, prayed, sung, shouted, cryed, grunted & growled. 
Peor Souls! they knew no better, for I found that when the 
other services began the sounds were similiar which the white 
folks made; and the negroes only imitated them and shouted 
a little louder. 
In adopting the whites! manners which they imitated from worship 
services and camp meetings, the Negroes also adapted white theol- 
ogy to their own situation. Benjamin Mays in his study of the 
Negroes! idea of God shows how the slaves thought of God's making 
things right in the next life for the woes of this Bee This 
compensatory idea of God and eternity was not only an expression 
of the despair which attended slavery, but also an extension of 
the white ministers! belief that religion prepared one for the 
next life, giving "consolation” now and triumph over the last 
foe, death.” 
The effects of religious conversion led the preacher to 
idealize his mission. The puzzling slaves became pious, child- 
like "sable sons and daughters of Africa” who enjoyed life "all 
the time" even in distress. 1° Furthermore, the missionary who 


had been neither in Africa, nor in the North, nor in servitude, 


"knew" that Christianity and benevolent masters made the lot of 


972 J. Milton Emerson, Journal, September 26, 1841, 
Methodist Episcopal Church Papers. 
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Southern slaves far superior to that of the Africans in their 
native habitat or that of the free Negro "at the North." Freed 
from any judgment against the system of slavery, he could easily 
become sentimental over the whole mission and idealize its ef- 
fects in the last breaths of a dying slave:1°+ 
Some old Africans have thanked their master, mistress, and 
the preacher for their attention, and just before dying, 
have raised their withered hands and thanked God that he 
allowed them to come over the big water to find a blessed 
Saviour, and so strait a path to so good and heavenly a 
home. One of our leaders requested the fourteenth of 5t 
John should be read to him; he then bid his family farewell 
and died. Another sung a verse of a hymn, and then died in 
peace, Cthers have shouted, called for Jesus, their Saviour, 
to hasten to their relief, Spee those around to attend 
to what the minister said... 102 
But the Church did not suecumb wholly to the social 
system of slavery. Some ministers such as the intrepid Bishop 
Andrew spoke out on behalf of the slave, denouncing ill-treatment 
and irresponsibility. Some professors of religion, observed 
Andrew, have believed the Negro should be robbed of his self- 
respect by the masters. But such un-Christian attitudes could 
not be sustained. Slaves must be treated firmly but with honesty, 
for some are thieves because they have been treated as such. 
Furthermore, he went on, cruelty in a1] cases is base, but "I 
can conceive of no case in which it appears in an aspect more 
base or cowardly, than when it is exercised towards one whose 
Situation forbids all resistance." The Bishop warned masters 


that they could net shift the responsibility for ill-treatment of 


101. Ibid., July 3, 1840, p. 11. 
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slaves to the overseer, and he warned the Church it could not 
keep silent on the subject of humane treatment of the slaves, 
"and be ieee ioe 

Outspoken pronouncements like Bishop Andrew's, however, 
had to be qualified by disclaimers of interfering with civil 
matters because of the abelitionist attack on sraverihaes In 
fact abolitionist agitation did throw barriers in the way of 
Methodist missions. A preaching place might be closed on the 
grounds that the master feared antislavery influences ,2°> or a 
preacher might be forced to hold secret meetings with the 
siaveo teat William Wightman, who was little closer to being 
against slavery than John C. Calhoun, was onee accused of aboli-~ 
tionism in Abbeville, South Carolina for urging Southerners to 
Support missions to the slaves, He had boldly stated that the 
master who did not care "for the spiritual comfort of the 
slaves . . . .could never reach heaven."2° Difficulties which 
derived from such statements as well as from the missionary 
eause itself led the Shurch and churchmen to explain carefully 
that they had neither a quarrel with slavery, nor intended to 


diseuss purely political matters. The Church, therefore, in 
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reaction to the abolitionists! attack was not addressing anti- 
slavery men when it defended the existence of slavery, but the 
citizens of the Seuthern states. Mixed in with the obvious 
human and institutional capacity for self-preservation was enough 
sense of service to give men like Wightman the feeling that they 
were prophetic defenders of a noble hentai oe 

The state of the "noble cause" by 1844 was much better 
than it had been in its infancy but it was far from being spec~ 
tacular. There had been financial troubles caused by too much 
reliance on the donations of wealthy patrons whose contributions 
had been curtailed by the depression after 1837. Capers got 
eonferences to donate money te the missions on the basis of wide- 
spread popular giving through quarterly conference auxiliaries. 
By 1844 the total amount spent by Southern Methodists on missions 
to the slaves was over $22,000 per year, or just over one dollar 
per ec ous: This figure compared favorably with the $35,000 
the national missionary society received for 1843, but neither 
figure compared well with the $200,000 which the Church had hoped 
to spend on nice lone tees The membership of the missions was de- 


ceptively impressive. Although the number of mission slaves 
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increased from four hundred to over twenty-two thousand in four- 
teen years, the ratio of black to white Methodists in the South 
remained the same Ge 4 

The missions undoubtedly touehed more slaves than had 
the circuit churches, providing a larger constitueney if not 
membership. But the Church leaders in the South were making few 
exeuses. They knew that although much had been accomplished it 
had not been enough. The vast majority of both white and black 
was outside the communion of any Christian denomination, but 
certain Methodists found the plight of the colored people par- 
ticularly perplexing. Capers compilained that many did nothing 
for the siaves, and others! "'sowething! when done /was/ but a 


nile 


substitute for nothing. Georgia preachers regretted that 


the "moral and religious instruction of our colored people does 


not elicit @ more general interest, "115 


and Bishop Soule was 

upset because the means of reaching the Negroes in the United 
States were so completely aman eduabeenen A correspondent in the 
Christian Advocate and Journal bewailed the plight of the poor 
Negro who had few advocates in the middle states, who was neglect- 


ed at camp meetings, and passed over during reyivais,!19 Although 
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there had been progress, the missionary program among the slaves 
had just been begun by 1844. 

In comparison with other denominations! missions, Method- 
ist efforts were by far the most developed and widespread, Al- 
though the Baptists included more colored members, probably be- 
cause of the ease with which new and independent congregations 
were begun, they did not send out missionaries to the slaves. 
The Protestant Episcopal Church was moved to investigate the 
problem of missions in 1834, and the Presbyterians were spurred 
into action through the efforts of Charles C. Jones. While a 
student at Princeton, Jones determined to exercise his pastoral 
office on behalf of the colored people since, as he said, "all 


116 When he returned to the 


souls are equally precious" to God. 
South he became famous for his work among the slaves in Georgia 
and for his writings which urged religious instruction of the 
Slaves. Jones! personal fame, however, could not match the ef- 
fect of the Methodists and Baptists. Presbyterian education 
could never compete with Baptist spontaneity and Protestant 
Episcopalians preferred to subsidize Methodist missionaries 
rather than Episcopal priests. In short, no communion equalled 
the calculated effort to preach to the slaves as that made by 


the Methodist Episcopal Church prior to 1844 227 
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Abolitionists of course had nothing good to say about 
the work of the Southern churches with the slaves. They denied 
that a Church which was not antislavery could be an agent for 
converting the enslaved to Christianity. Daniel DeVinne, a 
Methodist minister who had ridden circuit in the deep South, 
thought few slaves enjoyed true Christianity since tie South 
deprived them of education to understand and the freedom to prac- 
tice the Gospel, 118 The Liberator attacked the Methodists for 
flourishing in a slaveholding community since in so doing they 
did more "to sustain the horrid system of slavery, than Jwas/ 
effected by the combined influence of the national and state 
governments; although in this iniquitous work Church and State 
/were/ waitedt te Lydie Marie Child in the Nationa] Anti- 
Slavery Standard attacked the churches for acting as institu- 
tions of social control, promoting instead of Christ, "the pe- 
cuniary interest of the owners." She concluded "There is some- 
thing diabolical in making this use of the religion of pkgs timer 
Orange Scott agreed. The cizim that the missions would ameliorate 
the condition of the slaves did not go to the heart of the matter, 
he said. The Negroes are still in bondage and there is no prepa- 
ration to free them. Christianity as it is preached in the South 


could not free them; the Gospel had been preached in the United 
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States for two hundred years, he pointed out, and it has not even 
commenced emancipation. Slavery is even more rampant than evert*! 
The abolitionists all agreed that even in its work with the 
Slaves the church had become exactly what James G. Birney said 
{t was, the Bulwark of Slavery. 1°? 

Much of what the abolitionists said was true. The Meth- 
odists, like their fellow Christians, preached a Gospel peculiarly 
distorted for the social control of the slaves. This situaticn 
was the result partially of Southern fears of antislavery activ- 
ity, a8 well as the Church's desire to be accepted as a Southern 
institution, its dedication to the missions, and its conception 
of religion as personal consolation instead of prophetic judgment. 
The former decisions of the Church to say less and less against 
slavery, plus abolitionist extravagances prepared the way for the 
seduction of the Church, mitigated only bv such pronouncements 
as Bishop Andrew's that Christian masters were bound by certain 
duties. The Southern Church hoped not to oppose society, but to 
make it a bit better while leaving its structure intact. With 
such an attitude there would be no hope for institutional Chris- 
tianity to effect the emancipation of the slaves within the 
foreseeable future. The Church had become too dependent upon 
society. Protestant doctrine maintains that Christians hold 
their truths in earthen vessels; in this case the earthen vessel 


was made of the red clay of the South. 


On the other hand, however, the Southern Church, 


122. See James, G. Birney, "The American Churches the 
Bulwarks of Slavery" (Pamphlet), Boston, 1843. 
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insufficient as it was, was doing more for the siaves than any 
other institution. Although it followed public opinion, the 
Chureh alse held clear its mission to go to the dispossessed of 
the world. Bound by provincial concepts and blinded at times 
by their own sentimentality, the missionaries to the slaves were 
freed from common prejudices and enlightened by an uncommon sense 
of Christian service in their labors among the colored people. 
The work was incomplete, inadequate, and full of disappointments, 
but it did raise the lives and hopes of men left in otherwise 
complete "spiritual" destitution. In essence, the human predi- 
cament of the whole mission was not that it wilfully served a 
system of exploitation and distinction, but that in trying to 
mitigate the evils of that system and to preach its Gospel, it 
was unwittingly salving conselences and supporting severveeo 

Thus, accustomed to yielding to public opinion and pres~ 
sure for worthy as well as common motives, Southern churchmen 
in the General Conferences of 1836 and 1840 had demanded that 


abolitionism be condemned and Southern laws be held sacrosanct. 


123. Kenneth Stampp in The Peculiar Institution, p. 159 
stresses that the Church underwrote the status quo. This obser- 
vation should not be taken to mean that the Church created dif- 
ferent ethics for slaves; it did not. It is8 obvious that Chris- 
tian teachers could not allow slaves to rebel, or to be obstinate, 
or remiss in their work. The personal] ethics which the slaves 
were taught were merely the extension of those ethies in which 
the whites had faith--personal honesty and cleanliness. Stampp 
calls the Gospel preached to the slaves a "carefully censored 
Christianity; but it was not so much censored as it was applied 
to a different situation. He should realize that Christianity's 
ethics are such as te invite the scornful epithet of "slave 
morality." The masters were merely trying to make the slaves 
better Christians than they themselves were. 
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Cautious as churchmen, zealous as Southerners for the integrity 
of their peculiar way of doing things, wary as missionaries to 
the slaves lest difficulties be compounded, the Southern Meth- 
odists lacked a "universal" vision of the Church as an ideal and 
as an institution. They saw their problems as Southern rather 
than as distinctly Christian or even Methodist. In spite of their 
General Conference, they conceived of their church in terms of 
the annual conference, or Southern annual conferences. And why 
not? The Church was sectional. Methodist missions to the slaves 
were Southern missions, not national. And Methodist ministers 
generally were circulated within, not across, sectional bound- 
aries. Furthermore, common problems weld men gether, and the 
problem of how to care for the siaves in their midst was peculiar 
to Southern Methodists even though only a minority hurried to do 
anything about it. Being by far the most worthy and dramatic of 


Southern endeavors, the mission to the slaves became the cause 


ceélebre of Southern Methodism as abolition became that of New 
England Methodism, and took its place beside the much less 
admirable Seuthern cause--the demand that slaveholders be allowed 
to become Bishops. Against this background, therefore, Southern- 
ers had urged the Few Resolution upon the General Conference of 
1840, revealing how Southern Methodism had snuggled in among the 
institutions of the Seuth. 


Chapter VII 
CHOICE AND DISJUNCTION: 1840-1844 


By 1840 all but one of the necessary elements of discord 
were extant to destroy the unity of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and the integrity of its conservative principles. These 
prineiples designated the Church as a stable social and moral 
force which, while it did not sanction social evil, continued 
to embrace those involved in it--the tares as well as the wheat. 
The elements of discord which assailed the Church were the "radi- 
eal" abolitionists who disregarded the "stability" of seciety, 
and the "responsible" Southern leaders who wished the Church to 
accede to the perpetuity of slavery even by accepting a slave- 
holding bishop. Furthermore, Northern conservatives warily 
regretted Southern sanctions of slavery. Nevertheless, the 
element still to be supplied was an open opposition between con- 
servative and Southern demands and a catalyst to bring the 
elements together to enflame them. In the period after 1840, 
accident, Northern schism, and a growing Southern independence 
provided the necessary element, while the General Conference of 
1844 provided the catalyst to split the Methodist Episcopal Church 
over the subject of slavery. 
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The Few Resolution of the General Conference had rejected 
Negro testimony in Methodist trials wherever the discrepancy was 
practiced in civil courts. Northern opposition to the new ruling 
appeared immediately after the General Conference had met in 1840 
and continued into the next sitting of that body in 1844. The 
acceptance of Negro testimony in 1840 was a sensitive sub ject 
not only for Methodist ministers, but also for Democratic poli- 
ticians. When Martin Van Buren allowed Negro testimony against 
a white man in a navy court martial, the Whigs attacked him for 
it. William Winans, Whig to the marrow of hiS bones, called the 
case one of the many "outrages" of the Demecratie administration. = 
Various Northern Methodists thought the Few Resolution one of 
the many "outrages" of Southern influence in the Church. Colored 
members of churches in the Baltimore conference objected to the 
caste distinction forced upon them,“ as did conferences and 
churches further north.» Even the New York Conference-~-as 
thoroughly antiabolitionist as it was--voted to ask the General 
Conference to rescind the eesti venrs And by the Generali Con- 


ference of 1844, most conferences in the Northern and middle 
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states had requested the same thing. 
The abolitionists led by Orange Scott reacted te the 

General Ccnference action by caé&lling another convention. Follow- 
ing the lead of Baptist abolitionists, Seott hoped to form an 
American Methodist Anti-Slavery Society to consolidate Methodist 
abolitionism. Furthermore he hoped to establish a missionary 
program separate from that of the Church so as not to rely upon 
contributions from slaveholders.” On October 6, 1840 the con- 
vention met in New York City and, although it failed to establish 


6 4t did create an American Wesleyan 


a new missionary society, 
Anti-Slavery Society. Its purpose was familiar: to destroy the 
"dominion which the slavery PRINCIPLE had obtained in the 

Church. . wut But the convention seemed to lack the joyful en- 
thusiasm of former meetings. In spite of Scott's disclaimer of 
schismatic intent, his efforts were those of one who despairs of 
achieving satisfaction within the institutional status quo. 

The new editor of the Christian Advocate and Journal was 
only too happy to point out the latest "anti-Methodistical” action 
of what he called the "Radico~Abolitionists." Thomas E. Bond, Sr. 
M. D., was a veteran lay preacher from Baltimore, a staunch 
conciliate abolitionists? he demanded. To rescind the Few Reso- 
lution would be to create public opinion favorable to "disloca- 
tion” of the Seuth from the rest of the Church. William Winans 
to James Sewell, October 27, 1843, Winans Collection. 
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pamphleteer against the Methodist Pretestants, and a coloniza~ 
ion ieee A forceful, witty writer, Bond assumed the editerial 
duties of the Advocate after Dr. Luckey had resigned, "sick of 
his post." In their extra-~ecclesiastical projects Scott and 
Sunderland weakened the structure of Methodism just as had the 
"Radicals" (Methodist Protestants) over fifteen years before, 
Bond charged. True Methodists, he went on, would not follow 
Seott because the Church already condemned slavery, obviating the 
need for any Methodist antislavery sodietiestr” Furthermore, 
Scott and his kith tended to excemmunicate all slaveholders in 
violation of Christian charity. Slaveholding could not necessari- 
ly be a sin where masters were unable te will themselves free of 
Slavery. Such a state would require us to judge motives in order 
to meet the abclitionists' demands, Bond pointed out, and that 
would be impossible. The "radico-abolitionists,” he concluded, 
have demanded action requiring superhuman knowledge as well as 
proposed measures clearly opposed to the best interests of Meth- 
odism and for both reasons should be rejected. 

For whatever reasons, the more extreme Methodist aboli- 


tionism was becalmed by the summer of 1842. None of its major 
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goals had been reached. The Methodist Episcopal Church was still 
closely associated with slavery; indeed, Southern Methodists 
had even been able te deny slavery was a moral evil. The General 
Conference had not condemned slavery, only abolitionism, and had 
upheld the bishops!’ actions in their fight with the proponents of 
"“sonference rights." Furthermore, abolitionists had been em~ 
barrassed by the fraudulent petition from New York to the Generai 
Conference of 1840. And, as if to remind the abolitienists of 
their failure, the Conference had approved the American Coloniza- 
tion Seciety. 

Although the abolitienist controversy did hurt the colo- 
nization cause in the Methodist Episcopal Church, it never com- 
pletely blotted it out. Methodist colonization suffered most in 
New England where abelitionism was strongest, but it was also 
hurt eisewhere. In reaction to abolitionist agitation the Erie 
Cenference determined that none of its men could work for extra- 
ecclesiastical organizations, s& decision which shut out not only 
the American Anti-Slavery Society,but also the American Colo- 
nization Soctety aan In the South, abolitionism and colonization 


13 


might be confused to the latter's disadvantage, but even there 
colonizationists persevered. The Mississippi State Colonization 


Society was linked closely to the careers of the influential 
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American Colonization Society Papers. 
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14 
William Winans and his colleague Benjamin Drake. In Maryland 
the Baltimore Conference was an enthusiastic supporter of the 
State Colonization Society.) In the West where Methodist abe- 
litionism was no*% so strong as in New England, members in Indiana, 
16 

Illinois, Chio, and Missouri supported colenization. Further= 
more, prominent Methodist spokesmen both North and South, such as 


Nathan Bangs, William Capers, and Thomas E. Bond, eontinued to 
17 


support the cause, while others offered themselves as ancntee 
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Probably the greatest threat to official Methodist relations 
with the American Colonization Society came not from abolitionism, 
but from a clash between the rather independent chief Methodist 
missionary in Liberia, John Seys, and the jealous, tactless 
governor, Thomas pichanarntes But in spite of this and other 
difficulties between Methodists and eolonizationists,-° the 
publicists of the Church still vigorously defended the coloniza~- 
tion waieete 

In fact, the vigor of Methodist conservatives seemed much 
more apparent than that of the abolitionists who were disheartened 
by their lack of signal success. Dr. Bond's accusations against 
<nadaporapolat Tanne spread throughout New England. Abel Stevens 
a signer of the antiabolitionist Counter~-Appeal of 1835 and new 
editor of Zion's Herald, announced in December 1840 that his 
paper would not be “a vehicle for radical sentiments" nor an 
"organ of personal attack and defense."“* When ministers of the 
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Providence Conference formed an antislavery society, they an- 
nounced that “Radicalism had not dared to show its head; indeed 
we believe there is none in the Conference."©> The New Hampshire 
and Maine Conferences happily reported the same thing.<* Stevens 
noted in December of 1841 that "The excitement and novelty of 
first convictions fof the abolitionist movement had/ indeed 
passed away, but the public mind /had/ settled into a decided, 
though sober, hostility against slavery. cz 

La Roy Sunderland and Orange Scott were sick at heart 
with the course of events which had led their abolitionism to 
such low fortune. Having had to resign from the traveling 
ministry of the Methodist Episcopal Church in order to escape 
ecclesiastical prosecution, Sunderland was particularly incensed. 
In a series of articies in Zion's Watchman, Sunderland went over 
all the issues in the Methodist slavery controversy, concluding 
that the Church had thoroughly repudiated its essential anti- 
slavery character. The Methodist Episcopal Church will never 
expel slavery by official action, but it might split, he said 


hopefully, over the "pro" and "con" of silavenolatvedes He was 
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not encouraged by the dismal first anniversary of the American 
Wesleyan Anti-Slavery Society which against its own despair 
cheerfully promised that slavery was nearing an ends At last, 


Sunderland began to expel the excess energy of his active mind 
23 


less through abolitionism than through electro~magnetism. He 
finally admitted in June, 1842 that no one could talk seriously 
of abolitionizing the Church. The abolitionists had had two 
alternatives: reform the Church or withdraw from it. The re- 
formation had cainedaae Orange Scott agreed, and in a public 
confession bewailed the course of the slavery controversy. "I 
think I might have managed my part of the controversy more 
judiciously," he said, "and more profitably. . .I now regret that 
the debate on both sides assumed, at so early a period, so 
hostile a character .. .3 and that I contributed my full quota 
to such a result." Scott doubted if the Methodist antislavery 
conventions had ever been so necessary as he once insisted they 
were. He promised in the future te continue action against slav- 
ery but as a private citizen rather than a Methodist. He stood 
Bolidly behind the principles he had espoused, but he now des- 


0 
paired of the prudence of his Sela optee 


27 owtTbids, October 165 18415607 11668 


28. Ibid., September 11, 1841, Be 146; September 18, 
1841, pe 150. September 25, 1841, p. 154; October 2, 1841, vp, 
158; October 9, 1841, p. 162; October 23, 1841, p. 170; Octeber 
SO Ma p. 174; November 6, 1841, p. 178; November 13, 1841, 
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29. In The Liberator, June 10, 1842, p. 89. 


of 30. Zien's Herald and Wesleyan Journal, June 15, 1842, p. 
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Out of the degrair of the leaders and the dissatisfaction 
of the followers came the consummation of Sunderland's untried 
alternative for abolitionists in the Methodist Episcopal Church-- 
withdrawal. Such action would not only emphasize abolitionist 
unwillingness to countenance any connection with slavery, but 
Weuld also heal wounds caused by the anticlericalism of rabid 
Garrisonians. The extremists had demanded "no fellowship with 
slaveholders”" and had scorned Scott and Sunderland when they 
sided with ee Purthermore, secessions linked with abcli- 


tionism in Ohio, Michigan, Pennsylvania and New York from 1838 to 


Be 


1842 portended a larger schism. In November, 1342, Orange 


Scott and La Roy Sunderland together with their able colleague 
Jotham Horton, withdrew from the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
They charged that episcopal and Southern power had combined to 
prohibit the church from reaffirming "her former language of op- 


position to slavery tnough requested to do this by some thousands 


31. See the National Anti-Slavery Standard, November 19, 
1840, p. 94 for an attack on Seott and Sunderland. The Standard 
later called all clergy "the uniferm enemies of human reform, 
February +, 1841, p. 139. Garrison said ef the clergy: "I am 
perfectly aware how extremely difficult it is for a priest to be 
an honest man, in things pertaining to the kingdom of God; for 
the position which he occupies, being obtained by usurpation, 
requires the use of cunning and falsehood to sustain it." The 
Liberator. September 9, 1842, p. 141. Garrison took delight in 
casting epithets at the churches, referring once to the Baptists, 
he called them the "Brotherhood of thieves," May 17, 1844, p. 79; 
the Presbyterians were "Banditti," June 14, 1844, p. 93. See 
also Stephen Symonds Foster, "The Brotherhood of Thieves" (Pam- 
phiet), Boston, 1844. 


32. Matlack Methodism, pp. 301-328. The 
ripapatersiantary 14 ceis. p. 60. October 28. 1842, p. 170 
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of her ministers and members." Thus, Scott and his colleagues 
seceded both from episcopacy and slavery. Others such as Luther 
Lee, editor of the abolitionist New England Christian Advocate, 
joined the movement. In a preliminary meeting at Andover, 
Massachusetts the dissidents called a convention to meet in 
Utica, New Yerk to form the Wesleyan Methodist Church. In May, 
1843, delegates from eight eastern states and Michigan met to 
organize six thousand members and eighty ministers into a new 
Methodist Church. The convention condemned slavery and praised 
holiness of lire.3' The abolitionists had attained by a last 
resort the "purity" which they had demanded for so long. 

For antislavery Churchmen the immediate problem in New 
England was to convince Yankee Methodists that it was possible 
te be a good abolitionist and a good Methodist at the same time. 
Abel Stevens in Zion's Herald became the editorial statesman of 
ecclesiastical abolitionism. If the schismatics leave the 
Church because it i8 connected with the guilt of slavery, they 
had best renounce their citizenship also because Americans hold 
Slaves, Stevens said. But either act is ridiculous. If the 
Church is involved in the "iniquity of slavery" it is also involved 


more than any other Christian sect in "abelition sentiment." 


33. Orange Scott, grounds. 2% Secession from one 
Churgh, New York, 1848, Me a 


34. Matlack, Slavery and Methodism, pp. 322, 328ff, 334, 
344, 346. Of the original churches in the secession mere than 
fifty-five were from New York, fourteen from Massachusetts, four 
each from Pennsylvania, Vermont, and Cennecticut, and two each 
mse aS ae a and Ohio, and one each from New Hampshire and Rhode 
8land. 
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Some of the strongest men now fighting this great battle 
of freedom, are in our communion, and in our pulpits. Whole 
conferences which once rejected antislavery resolutions now 
sustain them with scarce a dissent, and it cannot be doubted 
that soon, very 800n, all our northern conferences will be 
of one mind on the subjJject.35 


In order to convince Methodist abolitionists further, churchmen 
of the New England Conference called a convention to Boston in 

January, 1843. But this convention as well as a succeeding one 
in Maine was captured by a small majority of "radicals" who had 


not yet seceded from the Church. The resultant resolutiens were 


36 


therefore more extreme than the churchmen had planned. Never~- 


theless further secessions from the Church purged it of its more 
"violent members" and rid Methodist abolitionism of its anti- 
eeclesiasticiam.>! Shortiy thereafter, Charles Adams, a minister 
in the New England Conference, published a pamphlet to sunport 

the integrity of the Church as a legitimate home for true Wes- 
leyan POOitC ont ecemn But neither adams nor Stevens could pre- 


vent the New Hampshire Conference from proposing the divison of 


35. Zion's Herald and Wesleyan Journal, December 7, 1842, 
pe. 190. The Nerthern Christian Advocate from Auburn, New York, 
thought the separation would be small, and Bond in the Christian 
Advocate and Journal observed that Scott, Sunderland, and Horton 
had ‘abandoned us to our fate." But he seemed worried about what 
would happen to the rest of New England. See Christian Advocate 
and Journa], November 30, 1842, p. 62. Northern Christian 
Advocate, November 24, 1842, Demise 


36. Ibid., January 25, 1843, p. 11. Ironically the 
convention which had been called to repudiate schism in the Church 
resolved that "reformation or divisien /was/ the only alterna- 
tive" to association with slavery. See also February 1, 1843, p. 
20; Februery 15, 1843, p. 28; March 1, 1843, p. 35; March 15, 
1843, p. 42; March 29, 1843, p. 50; May 31, 1843, p. 86; June 7, 
1843, p. 90. 


37. Jbid., May 31, 1843, p. 86. 


38. Charles Adams, "An Address to Abolitionists of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church" (Pamphlet), Beston, 184 
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the Church aleng a line separating slaveholding and free terri-~ 
tory.2? New England Methodists, fearful of further divisien, 
walked a tortuous and thorny path. 

For the troubles of his Northern co-religionists William 


Wightman of the Seuthern Christian Advocate had no sympathy. In 
spite ef the abolitienist schism frem the Church, he said, New 
England Methodists still attaek the South. He understood the 
antislavery cenvention in Boston to indieate "an insidious foe 
which is working perverts President Stephen Olin of Wesleyan 
University had assured the editor that the convention was not an 


attack on the South but rather a promise to Methodists that the 


best way te help the slave was to remain within the Churcher = 


Wightman, however, persisted in his irrational attack upon his 
"New England enemies." He suggested that the Chureh would 


probably have to divide since New England had already repudiated 


nt2 


"the fellowship of Southern Methodists. For Wightman there 


a 39. Zion's Herald and Wesleyan Journal, June 7, 1843, 
Pe ° 


40, Southern Christian Advocate, March 10, 1843, p. 152. 


41. Stephen Olin to William Wightman, Mareh 8, 1843, 
Eugene R. Hendrix Letters, Duke University. 


No, n Christian Advocate, April 14, 1843, p. 172; 
August 25, 1 a Pe ne The Southwestern Christian Advocate 
agreed with Wightman. John McFerrin, editer, said "We do solemnly 
protest against any interference with our rights end privileges, 
either as citizens or members of tne great Methodist family; and 
we think we may safely say in behalf of the entire church in the 
veuth-west that they wish no appeal from the self-constituted 
eainahsiet a ea he We pon try and manage our ewn affairs. 

© our master we stand or fall: Southwestern Christian 

February 10, 1843, p. 58. 7 
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was no sorrew in schism, but rather an opportunity to threaten 
further divisien. 

Wightman was but one of the articulate Southern Methodists 
who scorned antislavery men without exception as "vulgar railers 
at religien and its pigiiatendion William Winans thought all 
sober, honest antislavery men te be "Fanaties" who revealed 4 


yy 
remarkable "insolenee in meddling in other men's matters.” And 


John McFerrin in the Seuthwestern Christian Advocate contrasted 
Southern compassien fer the slave to misguided Nerthern zealous- 
ness."> Furthermore, the old exeuses fer slavery were being 


6 it was 


reiterated--it was necessary to keep order in society; 
nene of the Church's eee et 4t tended te the salvatien of 
the sinvatee It is not surprising, therefore, that Wightman 


could speak bravely of. Seuthern constitutional ein OF and that 
Leroy Lee in the Richmend Christian Advocate weuld compare the 
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4nsidious influence of Northern Methodism to that of Seutherners, 
"Denetrating swamps, visiting the Negro's cabin, breasting and 
braving the pestilent minartiagtos In such statements Seuthern 
Methodist publicists revealed an aura of suspicien and eccle- 
siastical sectionalism which could break cut into a condemnation 
ef the most moderate of Northern writers upon occasion. 

Dr. Bend soon became the object of Southern cendemnation. 
His militant moderatism led him to excoriate a law whieh Mary- 
land slaveholders demanded for the removal of all free Negroes. 
Led by Bend's son, Thomas, Jr., and some ef his friends, Balti- 
more Methodists had already attacked the bill when Bend joined 
in.?2 The Seuthern Christian Advocate objected that Bond had 
begun a diseussion of slavery, but Bond replied, "Ought se 
flagrant an ultraism to have been tolerated and acquiesced in, 
because it occurred seuth of Mason and Dixon's line?" He re- 
minded his Seuthern celleague that he would meddle in the affairs 
of neither slaveholder nor abelitienist unless either became 
"ultra."°© Southern toleration of Bond continued a season until 
he once again broached a subject concerning slavery. In order to 


counteract a mevement in New England which demanded the ex- 


communication of slaveholders, Bond effered te discuss the problem 


50. Jbid., March 8, 1844, p. 154. The South Carelina 
Cenference said approximately the same thing. "Minutes of the 
Seuth Carolina Cenference of the Methedist Episcepal Church for 
the year 1843" (Pamphlet), Charlesten, 1843, p. 19. 


51. an Advocate and Jeurnal, March 1842, p. 
119; March 16, aie De 121. a2 ‘ 


52. IJbid., Mareh 13, 1842, p. 138. Wightman intimated 
that Bend should have been more careful since the Seuth could have 
understood his remarks as a "declaration of war." See 


Christian Advecate, April 22, 1842, p. 178. 
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in the Christian Advocate and Jeurnal. He maintained that no 
law could search men's motives and reveal hypocrisy and that 
therefore excommunication of slaveholders was impossible. Men 
are caught in a moral evil which is beyond their individual power 
to destrey, he pointed out, but this does not mean that holding 
Slaves is jpso facto a sin.?> Methedists in the Sparta cireuit 
in Georgia attacked Bend for discussing slavery and for saying 
that it was a moral evil. Bond replied once again that he would 
not sanction ultraism North or Seuth. Leok here, he said, "Should 
the Church of which we are an unworthy member ever cease to 
testify against slavery as a moral evil, 28 we have defined that 
term, we shall seek a more pure AST 

The official attitude of Seuthern Methodists, however, 
was that the Church had no business condemning slavery in any 
way. Already articulated by the Georgia and Seuth Carolina Con- 
ferences and the Southern delegates in the General Conference of 
1840, 1t remained for William Wightman to develep a theory of 
the relatiens of the Church to Slavery. The only relation: be- 
tween civil government and the Church, said Wightman, was in the 


establishment by religien of an inner motivation to obey the law 


for the sake of "secial order, public peace, security, and 


53. Zbid., April 26, 1843, p. 146. Bond printed the 
arguments of an abelitienist, Robert Boyd. of Summerfield One, 
June 14, 1843, p. 1733 July 5, 1843, p. 185. He answered Boyd's 
arguments July 19, 1843, p. 194 and July 26, 1843, p. 198. 
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asetnesatese Consequently, abolitienists were revolutionaries 
since they opposed the civil law to which canon law "bows sub- 
missively as it ought to dow Slavery is so interwoven into 
society that the Church can do nothing msre than te make its 
relations more palatable." If the General Conference should 
depart from this doctrine of non-interference with Caesar, warned 
Wightman, Southern ministers, loyal to Seuthern institutions and 
the missien to the slaves, would have to dissolve the union which 
they had preserved for s0 long.>8 In opposition to Dr. Bend, 
Wightman utterly denied that Methodism was against slavery. Were 
the Church truly antislavery, he said, it would consequently be 
opposed to the state and that is an impossibility for Chris- 
beers Even though Wightman spoke as one man, he spoke ter the 
South Carolina conuretente tans merely expanded upon what ether 
Southern spokesmen had said. Other Southern Methodists lacked 
the opportunity he had to develop their arguments, but subse- 
quent developments were to show that Wightman was not alone in 
the censtructien of his ideas. 

In spite of Seuthern warnings about leaving slavery 


alone, Northern Methodists were frantically trying to keep 


55. Jbid., November 20, 1840, pp. 90-91; Nevember 27, 
1840, p. 943; December 4, 1840, p. 98; January 8, 1841, p. 118. 
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sehismatic abolitionists within the Church. Frightened ints 
action by threats of further abolitienist schism, and by the 
implicatiens of the Few Resolution, Northern conferences antici~ 
pated the General Conference of 1844 by reselving to mend their 
antislavery fences. New England especially was in an uproar. 
Methodists called conventiens to protest slavery and shuddered 
at the rumor that Bishop Beverly Waugh had ordained a slave- 
HOndent oo Bishop Hedding thought that such a reaction was a 
"striking instanee of the impetuosity of the times. "©? Zjon's 
Herald continually poured out antislavery articles mingled with 
63 


anti-Seottite arguments, and conferences resolved to petitien 
the next General Conference on the subject ef slavery. Although 
most conferences could not agree with the proposal of the Genesee 
Conference to broaden the General Rule on slavery, they could 
agree with the memorial of the New York Cenference to change it 
Slightly. The fact that such a conservative conference as the 
New York was willing to go in the direction of tightening Meth- 
oedist antislavery formulae even minutely reveals that nertherners 
were wary of abolitionist schismatics and wished te keep the 


64 


Church united. The Pittsburgh Cenference was so zealous to 
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appear antislavery that 4t sent to the General Conference a 
delegate whom it had censured the year before for his abolition- 
ist reeiyiey see And both the Pittsburgh and Erie conrereneces 
petitioned the General Conference to work for the extirpation of 
slavery and to rescind the Few Havel dticne New England of 
course produced the most open antislavery remonstrances. The 
Maine, New Hampshire, and New England conferences not only de- 
manded the rescinding of the Few Resolution, but aiso the as- 
surance that no slaveholder would be elected to high office in 
the chtmene: 

The question of slaveholders in high ecclesiastical of- 
fice erupted into a clash over the relation of slavery to the 
episcopacy. The Northeast demanded the Generai Conference pre- 
vent slaveholders from becoming bishops and in the spring of 1843 
circulated petitions to that effect. Wightman, for his part, 
demanded 
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paint Episcopal Church" Poe attL SePy in Duke University 
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the election of a slaveholding Bishop at the next 
General Conference /t place the South in her proper position 
and attitude as an integral part of the M. E. Church. The 
dodging or refusing such an election, endorges on the part of 
the General Conference the calumnies of the abolitionists 
« « e »- The Southern Conferences ¢an have no.duty more 
solemn and imperative, than to press, at this crisis, their 
positive, undeniable claim to be placed on the game footing 
with ene a eaenton of the connection in 411 appointments 


to office. 
The Richmond Christian Advocate? and the Southwestern Christian 
70 


Advocate agreed with Wightman. One of his correspondents, how- 
ever, suggested that since the North might object to a slave- 
holding bishop's presiding over them, why not tie bishops to 
dioceses rather than having them rule over the whole Chureh?!+ 
But no one agreed to the suggestion--it was too un-Mmethodisti- 
eal. ° William Capers tried to calm his Seuthern colleagues by 
pointing out that ability, not previous residence, should bear 
upon the election of a bishop. God has given us no "right" to a 
slaveholding bishop said Capers, and he added "I must confess I 
Should doubt the heart of the Southern man who would be willing 


to go to the North in the office of Bishop, he owning slaves, '"'/3 


68. Southern Christian Advoeate, May 3, 1843, p. 184. 
69. abid., October 13, 1843, p. 70. 


70. Southwestern Christian ocate, June 9, 1843, p. 
110. Southern Christian Advocate, July 7, 1843, p. 13. 
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72. Southwestern Christian Advocate, June 9, 1843, p. 
110. John McFerrin praised the itinerant episcopacy which allowed 
the bishops to rule over the whole Church. It is strange that 
although the bishops were 8s0 appointed to their rounds as to be 
almost sectional bishops, the churchmen would not aceeptadiocesan 
episcopacy. . 
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Capers later explained that he would not vote for a man who 
emancipated his slaves just to become a nuenoe And in both 
cases he was ecting as a consistent Christian ehurchman, wary 
of extreme sectionalism in the Chureh of Christ and hopeful of 
a striet adherence to principle. Still he eould not keep the 
Southern Methodists from being dissatisfied. Benjamin Drake of 
Mississippi pointed out that some of the South's finest men, in- 
cluding Capers, had not been made bishop. /> 

Northerners, reacting to Southern demands, found solace 
oniy in Capers' words. The Northern Christian Advocate called 
the demand for a slaveholding bishop "a rapid stride towards 
u76 Abel Stevens in Zion's Herald 


welcomed Capers! observations and declared that Methodists could 


ultraism and revolution. 


not elect a slaveholding bishop because they could do nothing 

to encourage alaverr a One of Stevens! correspondents observed 
that to "eleet a slaveholding bishop would be to commit eccle- 
Siastical suicide. A greater insult to Christianity or to Meth- 
odism could not be offered. Even if it were morally proper it 
would certainly be inexpedtentenes Dr. Bond in the Christian 


Advocate and Journal] did the most justice to all sides. He 
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ob jected to a New England movement for a new convention to counter 
the "activity in the South." What our Southern brethren are 
asking, he said, is that in the episcopal elections no sectional 
questions should prevail. Slaveholding is not necessarily a 
moral disqualification to the episcopacy for reasons Bond had 
explained before. But he noted that, as St. Paul had said, all 
things lawful are not necessarily expedient. Slaveholding 
bishops could not be accepted in a1] parts of the Church and 
therefore could not exert all the good influence they otherwise 
might. Such "prejudices" may be unreasonable, he said, but they 
nevertheless exist and should be taken into account. |? 
Bond's stand was very much like that of the Baltimore 
Conference in its objection to a slaveholding ministry. Since 
that conference covered areas of Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
Virginia, it had always attempted to keep slavery out of associa- 
tion with the ministry and treasured its "Central position” 
between the South and the North. It held that a slaveholder 
could not have the same influence among non~slaveholders as a 
minister who was unencumbered with "servants," and 
deemed of Vital importance to the interests of Methodism, 
that this conference firmly maintain Integrity of its 
character for Constancy, and Consistency unimpaired; re- 
taining, and preserving that fair Model of primitive Meth- 
odism transmitted to us by our Fathers to serve as a Beaeon 


light, plex ated far above the stormy elements of conten- 
tion « .« .00 
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For this reason Bond took his stand--for the integrity of the 
itinerant episcopagy: a bishop must be acceptable to the whole 
Church as a minister in the Baltimore Conference had to be ac~ 
ceptable in Pennsylvania as in Virginia. 

Thus the Methodist Episcopal Church awaited May 1, 1844, 
when its General Conference would meet under difficult circum- 
stances. Although Northern editors protested that all was well 
in the Gnisenics they must have known that such was not the case. 
The Northern churchmen feared further abolitionist schism and the 
effects of a slaveholding bishop. They exhibited more anti- 
slavery feeling than they had before, albeit hardly abolitionist, 
and hoped to pass through the Purgatory of the ensuing national 
assembly with a unified Church. Southerners had been schooled by 
William Wightman and his fellow editors as well as their own 
forebodings to resist Northern encroachments. Althougn William 
Capers had urged caution and reason, men like William Winans 
believed the South was under no obligation totread softly. 

Winans held the Conservatives responsible for the actions of the 
General Conferences and promised that if they urged the repeal of 
the Few Resolution, it would be the "signal for the dissolution 
of our Union." Nothing else could split the Church; °2 not even 
the problem cof electing a slaveholder to the episcopacy, for, said 
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Winans, Bishop Andrew had already become a slaveholder! Men 
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in the North like Professor John McClintock of Dickinson College 
were incensed, however. He demanded of his close friend, Rovert 
Emory, "What can possess Bishop Andrew if it be true as it is 
> 104 


said, that he has married a wife with slaves Thus, the man 
who had once been elecéed Bishop because he held no slaves had 
become a slaveholder. Thus, Southern demands for a slaveholding 
bishop had been met not by genera] election but by personal 
selection, and thus the General Conference of 1844 opened in 

New York City. 

In May of 1844 Americans seemed to be in an uproar over 
mony problems. In New York City a riot broke out at a Whig 
meeting, ameteur as well as professional politicians were dis- 
cussing the annexation of Texas, and societies were meeting on 
behalf of abolition, peace, missions, education, temperance, and 
the Bible. In Philadelphia, Irish and native Americans fought 
each otner in the Kennsington eee On May 2, far away from 
the din of "secular" controversy, Bishop Joshua Soule slowly read 
the Episcopal Address to the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Preneee 

According to our ecclesiastical organization, you are, 

under God, the constitutional body in which the conservative 
elements of the peace and unity of the Church repose: and 
consequently . . .a11 your acts should be the result of calm 


deliberation, and calm analysis, guided by enlarged and 
enlightened views, and accompanied with much prayer. 
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The offiee of Bishop, Soule droned on, is executive. Bishops 
are "amenable" to the General Conference for their conduct, 
doctrine, and administration. By Methodist usage they are 
itinerant, traveling through the connection at large. Our 
ministers, too, he said, are supposedly itinerant, but unfortu- 
nately localism in habit and custom has crept into the ministry. 
As for slavery, the bishops deplored its existence "over which we 
have no control" and suggested that the Church be more energetic 
in expanding its mission to the slaves. Lest they be misunder- 
stood, the bishops cautioned no one to think that "a state of 
servitude is more favorable to the success of the Gospel... 
than a state of Freedom. Facts will clearly show that this is 
not the case, "07 Thus was the stage set for a discussion of 
ecclesiastical concerns. The bishops hoped for the continuous 
peace and unity of the church and an extension of its preaching. 
But the Episcopal Address was the last exhibition of the unity 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

That unity was threatened by the existence of slavery, 
the abolitionists' demand that it be abolished, and the South's 
demand that no one talk about the problem. The day after the 
conference opened, the debate on slavery began. Over Southern 
objections, the delegates created a committee to receive petitions 
on Slavery. From the North and East Methodists prayed the con- 


ference to rescind the Few Resolution, refuse to elect slaveholders 


a: 87. Christian Advocate and Journal, May 8, 184, p, 
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to high office, and to lead the Church in a crusade against 
Sivrtae ee The acceptance of these petitions aroused Southerners 
to accuse Northern moderates of not protecting the best interests 
of the Church in the sautingies and the stage was set for Francis 
A. revs nacre appeal to the General Conference. 

Harding, a candidate for orders in the Baltimore Confer- 
ence, had been told to register a deed of emancipation for his 
wife's slaves before he could be ordained. He objected on the 
grounds that by Maryland law he was not the owner, that the slaves 
could not enjoy freedom, and that emancipation would work a hard- 
ship upon them. Thereupon he appealed the decision of the Balti- 
more Conference to refuse him ordination. William A. Smith con- 
ducted Harding's defense. Smith's main objection was that the 
Baltimore Conference had violated the Methodist Discipline by not 
accounting Maryland law as a justification of Harding's refusal 
to emancipate. The law said the slaves belonged to Harding's 
wife. The law said the ltherated slaves could not enjoy freedom! 
And Methodist law did not require emancipation where the liberated 
Slave could not enjoy his freedom. The Baltimore Conference 
opposed civil as well as ecclesiastical law, accused Smith, and 
in so doing had taken a stand with the abolitionists. Smith then 


went on at great length to accuse the Baltimore Conference of 


88. Os C's 


: 89. Zion's Herald and Wesleyan Journal, June 12, 1844, 
pe 95. 


90. Harding is referred to as Herden in the Baltimore 
Conference Journals. 
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hurting the mission to the slaves by creating suspicion of Meth- 
odism throughout the South. Only by accepting slavery could the 
Church preach to the slaves, he soneiidedwes 

The next day, John Collins of the Baltimore Conference 
arose to defend the decision which he and his fellows had made. 
Harding had challenged the Baltimore Conference, Collins pointed 
out. He could get rid of his slaves if he really wanted to do 
so, but he doesn't. The Diseipline condemns Harding, he went on, 
since it says that ministers must execute a deed of manumission 
conformable to the laws of the state in which they reside if 
4t be practicabie. The eonference had decided it was practicable 
for Harding to do 80. The fact that the slaves belonged to his 
wife was irrelevant. No pious woman would keep slaves if by 
doing 80 her husband's position were jeopardized. The Baltimore 
Conference remains on the ground it has always maintained, said 
Collins: slavery is wrong and cannot be allowed to encroach 
further upon the Church. Admit one slaveholder to the ministry, 
he promised, and the conference could no longer "“irreproachably 
assume” the "independent position” it had held so long. Collins 
could have added that to admit Harding as a slaveholder would 
also have strengthened the "localism" in the ministry which the 
bishops 80 deplored. He did declare: "We eannot sacrifice our 
ground to accommodate Mr. Harding or any other man who may choose 


to become a slaveholder.” Three days later, May 11, 1844, the 


Si. Christian Advocate and al, May 15, 1844, pp. 
157-1593 July 31, 1844, p. 203. Journal, May 15, » PP 
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General Conference voted 117 to 56 against reversing the deeision 


of the Baltimore Conference and 111 to 53 in favor of upholding 
92 


it mueh to the violent protest of the Southern delegates. For 


the first time in the history of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
the Southerners had lost an important vote. 

Disturbed by the discussions on slavery, William Capers, 
on May 14, offered a resolution to have the General Conference 
appoint a committee to settle permanently upon a pacification of 
the church. Amidst ealls for unity from a1] sides, a committee 
of three Southerners, two conservatives, and one abolitionist 


was appointed. 7» There are no documents to report what went on 


92. See tae STE ST May 15, 1844, pp. 
157-159. Journal of e of the Methodist 
Episcopal Chureh, New aie Sah sone 33-34. Hereafter cited as 
General Conference Journals, fh All of the Baltimore Confer- 
ence voted with the North to uphold their own decision. The 
delegate from Texas and one delegate from Missouri voted with the 
North. The rest of the South voted together. Nine delegates 
from border conferences voted with the South. The Southern Chris- 
tian Advocate, May 31, 1844, pp. 202-203 wrote: The decision on 
Harding's appeal “is disingenuous, and injurious to the Southern 
echurch;-and i8 in direct opposition to the laws of the land and 
the laws of the church--John A, Collins and the whole elique of 
Abolitionists to the contrary notwithstanding." The Richmond 
christian, ore We agreed, Christian Advocate and Journal, May 29, 

» De - Parks, delegate from the Georgia Conference, 
wrote a friend, "The ground taken by the whole north is in vio- 
lation of the conservative principle of the discipline, and to 
carry it out would be to cut us off inasmuch as we could all send 
our negroes to Liberia or to a free state if we would so our last 
hope 18 gone and the discipline violated." Franklin N. Parker, 
ed., "A Diary-Letter Written from the Methodist General Conference 
of 1844 by the Rev. William Justice Parks” (Emory University 
Publieetions, Sources and Reprints, Series II), p. 19. 


93. Christian Advoeate and Journal, May 22, 1844, p. 161. 
Te Southerners were William Capers, William Winans, and John 
Farly. ‘The conservatives were L. L. Hamline of Qhio, a coloni- 
zationist; Stephen Olin, President of Wesleyan University, and 
former member of the South Carolina Conference. The abolitionist 
was Phineas Crandall of the New England Conference. 
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in the committee meeting, but the influential Lovick Pierce of 
Georgia did outline for one cf the members, John Early, what he 
considered as acceptable to the South. The section on slavery 
in the Diseipline should be changed as much as possible so as to 
allow the Church to legislate only on the slave trade, the 
separation of families, and the treatment of the slaves. He 
warned Early against allowing the section to express hopes for 
the extirpation of slavery. Such an expression would be danger- 
ous, for "the aboliticnists /would be/ engaged in the appropriate 
work of the Methodists. And we of the South must recede. For 


not The Southern 


in this work we cannot and do not participate. 
members of the committee offered to forestall the anticipated 
difficulties concerning Bishop James 0. Andrew. They suggested 
limiting his jurisdiction only to those places where his status 
as master would be acceptable; but this was clearly contrary to 
the ideal of the itinerant episopacys > Through these and other 
problems labored some of the best minds of the Church to no 
avail. On May 18, the committee reported it could agree cn no 
plan to reconcile North and Southee 
The extent of the irreconcilable difference between the 


two sections was demonstrated in the historic case concerning 


Bishop James 0. Andrew. Andrew had become a slaveholder contrary 


94. Lovick Pierce to John Early, May 14, 1844, John 
Early Papers, Randolph-Macon College. 


_ 95. Christian Advocate and Journal, June 12, 1844, p, 


96. Jbid., May 22, 1844, p. 161. 
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to episcopal custom as well as the wishes of most of the North- 
ern Methodist leaders who consistently had voted against tine 
election of a slaveholder to the episcopacy. But in becoming a 
master Andrew had had little personal choice. He had been be- 
queathed a young slave who could have gone either to Liberia or 
to a free state had she not preferred to remain with Andrew. In 
1839, his mother-in-law gave his wife a Negro boy and when Mrs. 
Andrew died, she left Andrew twice a slaveholder. But Andrew 
promised to let the boy leave Georgia when he was old enough to 
take care of himself. Then in January of 1844 the Bishop married 
a Slaveholder, whereupon he secured them to her by a deed of 


oY 


trust since he did not wish to be a master. New England Math- 


odists, prodded by Orange Scott's True NGEROR EI were in- 


Rerneake and demanded slavery be purged from the episcopacy. 1°? 
Andrew, although he was a bishop and therefore belonged more to 
the Church than he did to himself, considered the objections to 
his status as master "an impertinent interference with my domestic 


arrangements, "201 He certainly could not have been surprised that 


the conservatives and abolitionists objected to his being a 


Ofer oLbidw, eMay71co, clG44 > p. 168. 


98. Western Christian Advocate, October 11, 1844, p. 
Ol 


99. As were others of lesser abolitionist feeling such as 
moderate John McClintock of Dickinson College. See John McClintock 
to Robert Emory, May 16, 1844, McClintock Papers. 


i106. James Porter, "General Conference of 1844," 
Methodist Quarterly Review,LIII (April, 1871), 242. 


101. James 0. Andrew to his wife, May 16, 1844 in Smith, 
Andrew, p. 357. 
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slaveholder. The circumstances of his own eiection and dis~- 
cussion in the Methodist periodicals prior to the General Con- 
ference had emphasized the problem of a slaveholding bishop. 
But he had become a master quite innocently and in spite of what 
he could do to prevent it. 

Andrew might have resigned his post had it not been for 
the fact that the South would then have seceded from the Chureh?°@ 
He confided the same to his daughter after Dr. Bond reminded 
him that a slaveholding Bishop would "tie the friends and de- 
fenders of the Church hand and foot, and put them into the hands 
of their bitterest enemies"--the abolitionists. It would be best 
not to arouse the South, too, Bond had cautioned. Therefore, he 
had suggested Andrew resign his office without reference to 
Slavery since it was known he wanted to retire anyway. 203 Be- 
cause he believed his action would affect the South, Andrew re- 
fused to act on his own initiative and broached the subject with 
a caucus of Southern delegates. As anyone could have foretold, 
the Southerners refused to allow Andrew to resign. The North and 
South met in separate caucuses and each vowed not to yield to 


10% But if the General Conference had voted to keep 


the other. 
Slavery out of the ministry of the Baltimore Conference, could 


there by any doubt what 41f would do about allowing slavery to 


102. James O. Andrew to his daughter, May 14, 1844 in 
Smith, Andrew, p. 355. 


103. Western Christian Advocate, October 11, 1844, p. 
101. Chrjstian Advocate and Journal, June 1S, 1844, p. 178. 
Smith, Andrew, p. 343. 


104, "Parks' Diary Letter," p. 20. 
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taint the episcopacy? 

On May 21, the battle over Bishop Andrew's status as a 
Blaveholder began. The debate exploded with violent Northern 
exceptions to Southern claims that the North was going to force 
the Soutn to secede. The next day, Alfred Griffith of the Balti- 
more Conference offered a resolution that since Andrew had become 
a siaveholder, "he is hereby affectionately requested to resign 
his office as one of the bishops of fhe Methodist Episcopal 
Church."19> ‘the resultant discussion lasted until June 1 and 
instead of being between abolitionists and a Conservative-South- 
ern bloc as inthe past, it was almost entirely between conserva- 
tive Northern churchmen, including the Baltimore Conference, and 


hn, 106 Those who supported Griffith's resolution main- 


the Sout 
tained that, as the Episcopal address had said, the bishops were 
"amenable" to the General Conference for their actions. As a 
bishop of the whole Church Andrew would be unacceptable, conserva- 
tives pointed out, since he could not superintend abolitionist or 
antislavery conferences. Furthermore, they objected, Andrew's 
action had played into the hands of Northern schismatics who 
claimed the Church was pro-slavery. Although the North in no 

way doubted the moral character of the South or of Bishop Andrew, 


it did believe he had rendered himself as unable to fulfill 


105. Christian Advocate and poured, May 29, 1844 - 
165. General Conference Journal, 184k, De . hy 


106. James Porter, a member of the General Conference 
recalled in 1871 that the abolitionists had decided to keep quiet, 
trusting the Northern conservatives to carry the fight against 
Andrew. James Porter, "General Conference of 1844," Methodist 
Quarterly Review, LIII (April, 1871), 242. 


Bae 
episcopal functions as if he had incurred @& physical disability. 
Aside frow the pragmatic considerations, the conservatives em- 
phasized that the Church had always opposed slavery; it had 
never condoned it, and had yielded to it only when the civil laws 
had left it no other choice. In the election of bishops, they 
maintained, the Chureh had always had a free choice, and it had 
constantly refused to elect a slaveholder. Andrew had not only 
gone against common sense but also against custom. Some of the 
more emphatic orators said that Andrew ought to move to a free 
state where he could manumit his slaves, 1°! Generally, however, 
the Northern tack was to save Andrew's feelings, and in the course 
of the debate, J. B. Finley of Ohio offered a substitute resolu~ 
tion which was less harsh than Griffith's. The General Conference 
would have Andrew cease his episcopal duties so long as the 
"4mpediment" of slavery should remain with him. Andrew was not 
asked to resign and it was made quite clear that his personal 
integrity was not questioned in any ways The South, however, 
considered Finley's substitute as vile an attack upon Andrew and 
the South as Griffith's original motion. 

The Southerners were at no loss for words or arguments. 
The man who had always been most acutely aware of the "proscrip- 
tion" against slaveholders in episcopal elections, William Winans, 


denied that it had been the custom of the Chureh not to elect a 


107. Christian Agfesate and Journal, May 28, 1844, pp. 
165, 166, 168; June 3 ’ ae 109, ee June 12, 184, Dp. 
174, 1763 June 19, 1844 elie 0. 
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Slaveholder ‘aBHb Ne George Pierce of Georgia, a close friend 
of Andrew's, declared that the North's ideas were thoroughly 
opposed to those of the South in every way. For example, in the 
Baltimore Conference "the preposterous doctrine was asserted 
Beste Gal [the/ purposes and usages Lot the Chureh/ are paramount 
to the law of the land,” and that doctrine "has been affirmed 
rete ad The Southern "doctrine" that slavery should not be 
attacked degenerated into the claim that the North had been 
completely captured by abolitionist principles. Southerners 
blamed New England for the difficulties of the Church. Let New 
England go! they cried, but the conservatives replied they would 
let no one go! The South pointed out that Finley's substitute 
resolution violated the Discipline. The Methodist rule on slav- 
ery demanded emancipation only if it were legal and then only if 


the liberated slave cculd enjoy freedom. Andrew could not legally 


emancipate his slaves. Therefore the Discipline protected him 
and the resclution was Sale The South further claimed 


that if the General Conference passed the Finley substitute, the 
Southern portion of the Chureh, if it yielded, would make Meth~ 
odism suspect in the South and thereby delimit drastically the 
work of the Churen, +" Thus, Methodists would be in mere diffi- 
culty were Ardrew asked to give up his slaves than were he allow- 


ed to keep them. The Church was in a dilemma, and the bishops! 


LOG mee DLO.) me DeaeLoo, 
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111. Ibid., May 29, 1844, p. 166; June 5, 1844, p. 169; 
June 12, 1844, p. 174. 
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attempt to postpone resolving it for four years was defeated, 113 


On Saturday, June 1, 1844, by a vote of 110 to 68, primarily 


along sectional lines, the Finley substitube Dansedeeenl 


The South then moved to secede from the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. On Monday William Capers offered a set of 


resolutions to send to the annual conferences concerning a 


division of the Church into two General Conferences.22° On 


Wednesday Augustus Baldwin Longstreet of Georgia read the unani- 
mous declaration of the Southern delegates that 


the continued agitation on the subject of slavery and 
abolition in a portion of the Church; the frequent action 
on that subject in the General Conference; and especially 
the extra-judicial proceedings against Bishop Andrew, which 
resulted, on Saturday last, in the virtual suspension of him 
from his office as superintendent, must produce a state of 
things in the south which renders a continuance of the 
jurisdiction of this General Conference over these confer-~ 
ences inconsistent with the success of the ministry in the 
Slaveholding states.116 


The declaration was referred to committee and the following day, 
Henry B. Bascom of Kentucky read the Protest of the South to the 


action of the majority anent Bishop Andrew. 


113. Jbid., June 19, 1844, p. 178; June 26, 1844, p. 181. 


114. General Conference Journals, 1344, p. 84. The 
South voted en bloc against the resolution with the one exception 


of John Clark of Texas who had recently come to that conference 
from the North. Northerners joined their Southern brethren in 
some instances: five from Illinois; three from the Philadelphia 
Conference (Pennsylvania, Delaware and Maryland); two from the 
New Jersey Conference, and one each from the New York, Ohio, and 
Michigan conferences. The Baltimore Conference split its vote 
five and five. 


i115. Christian Advocate and vourned June 26, 1844, p. 
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The South vigorously maintained the illegality of the 
proceedings against Andrew. The General Conference action was 
called "a violation of the fundamental law, usually known as the 
compromise law of the Church on the subject of slavery." Bascom, 
who was responsible for the Protest, claimed that there had 
always been two parties, North and South, in the Church and that 
in 1816 they had compromised their difficulties. As ina treaty 
of confederation, the South conceded the right to resiat Northern 
interference in any form. The North conceded that while the 
Church moved against slavery it would never exclude slaveholders 
from the membership or the ministry wherever emancipation was 
illegal or impracticable or the emancipated slaves could not 
"enjoy freedom." The North by condemning Andrew for being a 


117 Bascom's reference to a 


Slaveholder had broken the compaet. 
so-called "compromise law on Slavery" was exactly what Northerners 
in all Christian charity said it was-~"as unfounded on fact as 


n118 The early anti- 


it /was/ ingenious in its legal casuistry. 
Slavery preachers in the Methodist Episcopal Church had been 
Southerners, and the decision to excommunicate slaveholders no 
longer and to do obeisance to the laws was not a compromise be- 
tween two constituent parties within the church, but between the 
Church and the "world." Bascom went on to deny that expediency 
entered into the Andrew case in any way. It was a matter of law 
alone and the Methodist law said a man could not be deprived of 
his orders if he could not manumit his siaves. Therefore, the 


117. General Conference Journal, 1844, pp. 186-190. 
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General Conference action was an extra judicial trial as well as 
essentially irregular since bishops were not officers of the 
General Conference and did not have to answer to it. The Con- 
ference had exceeded its powers! And the Church had exceeded 
its powers in attacking Negro servitude since, the Protest claim- 
ed, slavery was "an element of society," a "household reality 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States, "119 

The Northern majority chose to reply to the Protest of 
the ai oiulcr saa They pointed out that the so-called "compromise 
law” had never existed. Even had it been extant in 1816, the 
legislation on slavery in 1820 and 1824 changed the section con 
slavery long before 1844. History and common sense combined to 
demonstrate Southern claims of a fundamental law were false. The 
problem was not over a “compromise law" the North claimed, but 
over whether the Church could allow Andrew to hold slaves. The 
Discipline 18 obviously opposed to slavery, the Reply pointed out, 
but it does not specifically cover bishops' holding slaves be- 
cause no one ever dreamed that they would do so. Furthermore, 
bishops of the whole Qhurch are not necessarily bound by the law 


Lal . 
of one locality. By demanding Andrew keep his slaves, the 


1193" Joico s spp. ol-197% 


120. The committee which drafted the reply were J. P 
Purbin, president of Diekinson College; George Pecks of New York 
& colonizationist; and Charles Elliott, editor of the Western ; 
Christian Advocate, 


121. The itinerant episcopacy tock its model fr 
Asbury ‘who had no permanent home. As long as bishops nainteisen 
apostoliecal” independence, they would avoid entanglements with 
local customs. It seems rather unrealistic for Methodists to 
have demanded an "interant episcopacy" in theory, when in fact 
they had sectional bishops who, aside from Bishop Soule attended 
mostly to the needs of one section of the country. ° 
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South had deprived the episcopacy of its universal character and 
in effect had localized 1t. Therefore, Southerners had become 
innovators in the Church. If they threatened to leave because 
they could not have their way, let them go, said the North, it 
is not our paueeeea 

The Conference limped to a close discussing slavery and 
separation. The delegates agreed to reinterpret the substance 
of the Few Resolution to allow the testimony of colored persons 
wherever it had been the custom previously. Finally Robert Paine 
of Alabama reported for the committee which had been appointed to 
discuss the declaration of the Southern delegates. The committee 
suggested that since division of the Church was inevitable, the 
Methodists should separate as Christians, and offered a Plan of 
Separation. The Plan equitably divided the Church's property, 
Book Concern, and retired ministers! fund. It promised that 
any pastor could join the Southern church, and that the South 
need not fear infringements upon its territory. The Conference 
referred the Plan to the annual conferences for ratification and 
the South and the North went home not to meet again in General 
Conference until 1939.°°> 
The reaction of Northern Methodists to the action of the 


General Conference and to the decision of Southern delegates to 


separate from the Church varied between regret and anger. The 


122. General Conference Journals, 1844, pp. 199-200. 


123. Cpplstien Advocate and Journal, June 12, 1844, p. 
7TH. July 3, 1844, p. 185. ; ‘ ‘ 


sient 
North held that the antislavery spirit of Methodism had been 
violated by the South and that Andrew had betrayed the Church. 
Although Nelson Rounds, editor of the Northenn Christian Advocate 
thought further discussion on the General Conference useless, 12* 
Abel Stevens in Zion's Herald and Thomas E. Bond in the Cnris- 
tian Advocate and Journal disagreed. Stevens denied the legality 
of division, but offered no compromise to the aggrieved South. *"° 
Dr. Bond, however, had his own personal war with the South and 
especially with Bishop Andrew. Andrew should have known the 
predicament into which his becoming a master had engulfed the 
Church, Bond maintained. Knowing this, he should have resigned 
80 as not to antagonize either South or North. But Andrew had 
not done so, and now accuses me, said Bond, of being the perse- 
cutor of the whole affair. "Be assured, reverend sir,” Bond 
wrote, "that the reputation of even an humble preacher may not 
be aspersed before the public, though the charge be preferred by 


ni26 For his attack 


& bishop, without proof or probability. 
upon Andrew, the man who had condemned the "radico-abolitionists, " 
and who had defended the South against Northern denunciations of 
"sin," was bitterly assailed by William Wightman in the Southern 
Christian Advoeate. Wightman called him a "politico-religious 


agitator" wielding "ecelesiastical weapons for extra-eeclesiasti- 


cal purposes." "Dr. Bond," said the editor of the Southern 


124, Northern Christian Advocate, July 18, 1944, p. 62. 
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Christian Advocate, "is the most glorious example on record or 
in the memory of living man, of enormous, immovable, happy self~- 
conceit, "14! 

Most Northerners escaped the consequences of blaming 
Andrew by emphasizing the essential antislavery character of 
Methodism. ‘Charles Elliott, the Irish editor of the Western 
Christian Advocate, was accused of being an abolitionist after he 
publicly repeated his perennial stand that Methodism was jpso 
facto Pricidinverss ie In Sentember and October of 1844, he ran 
a series of articles reviewing the history of Methodism's fight 
with slavery. He concluded that the Church opposed it as a moral 
evil but had also opposed abolitionist prineiples. Aithough 
Southern schismatics demanded a slaveholding ministry, he said, 
even in the South-~in Kentucky and Missouri~~Methodist Conferences 
oppose a slaveholding ministry to this day. And this policy 
should be that of the whole Church in order to be consistent with 
its heritage.1°? George Peck, a New York colonizationist who 
orinted a pamphlet defending the Northern position, agreed with 
Ellictt. Antislavery action in our Church has never been North- 
ern alone, he said, but essentially Methodist. Since Andrew had 


jJeopardized the Church's antagonism to slavery it was perfectly 


127. Southern Christian Advocate, June 28, 1844, p. 10; 
July 12, 1844, p. 18; July 19, 1844, p. 22; August 9, 1844, De 
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legal for the General Conference to take the action it had for 
the good of Methodism. 22° 

Northern Methodists were not eager to divide the Cnurch. 
Although the Northern conferences approved of the General Con- 
ference's actions on the cases of Harding and Andrew, they would 
not all vote for separation. Unlike the four New England con- 
ferences, the western ministry opposed a division of the church 
even as they opposed slavery. 131 The separation would be legal 
if three-fourths of the ministry aecepted it. But when the re- 
sults were finally tabulated, 2135 favored division of Methodist 
property and 1070 opposed it. Almost all of the opposition came 
from the North where 1067 rejected separation and 1164 favored it. 
Finally, the Northern General Conference of 1848 repudiated the 
Plan of Separation in order to make the South appear to be in 
secession. And it was only through court action that the South 
could receive its equitable share of Methodist property. 23° 

Southern conference members on the other hand almost 


overwhelmingly favored division of the Church. They appointed 


delegates to arrange for it in convention at Louisville, Kentucky 


130. George Peck, Slavery and the Episcopacy, New York, 
1845, passim. 
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in May, 1845. The Baltimore Conference of course voted against 
such a plan and urged the calling of a General Conference for 
1846 to settle amicably the difference between North and sontne 
The Holston, Missouri, and Kentucky conference Gisapproved of 
the General Conference action but hoped that conciliation would 
pe attempted before separation. The rest of the South, however, 
was ready to separate at once, 23" Most of the fifteen Southern 
conferences demanded separation because of the “dangerous pre- 
cedent" set in the "illegal" decisions in the Harding and Ardrew 
cases. Furthermore, they emphasized that separation in ne way 
indicated the secession of the South from the Methodist Episcopal 
pnieehtess Obviously, With the North supporting and the South 
attacking the action of the General Conference, division was 
already a fact. 

Southern lay opinion seémed to coincide with that of the 
ministry. Although not all local churches made their opinions 
known, at least seventy of them went on record. Of those seventy, 


sixty-seven resolved to divide from the North and three hoped for 
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some kind of compromise. Although a few churches expressed 
sorrcw at the rent in the Church, most of them revealed a deep 
antagonism against the North and satisfaction in division. A 
very small minority claimed that the General Conference action 
would harm the work with the slaves, and a few churches anathema- 
tized everyone who voted against Andrew. The major objections, 
however, were that the avdolitionized North had tyrannized over 
the South and that slavery as a civil institution was not a moral 
evil. Almost unanimously they praised the conduct cf Bishop 


Andrew and eulogized him as a wonderful man who had been terribly 


2 
abused by an unfeeling majoritylis° 
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solved that "Slavery 1s opposed to no law of Methodist diseipline, 
nor to the law of God: neither is it a 'moral evil,' but is an 
institution fastened upon us by northern ‘traders in blood!’ which 
has been abolished at the north... by interest under the guise 
of philanthropy. Western Christian Advocate, August 16, 18h 
p. 70. The Greensboro, Alabama Methodist Church provided one of 
the more temperate sets of resolutions and observed "Bishop 
Andrew could have been profitably and usefully employed in the 
southern portion of our echureh for the next four years, without 
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Like the local churches, and consistent with their 

earlier discussions, publicists for the Southern position alluded 
primarily to the relation of the Methodist Episcopal Church to 
slavery. The South held that the Jawa of the Church~--interpreted 
as a guarantee to leave slavery alone--had been violated by the 
North and that Andrew was an innocent victim of Northern antagon- 
{sm. On June 11, 1844 the Southern delegates to the General 
Conference made publie their objection to the "interference" and 
"dictation" evidenced by the North in discussing siavery for more 
than five weeks. Agitation on slavery, they said, could do the 
Chureh nothing but harm by cutting off access to both master and 
slave,.! William Wightman told the North shortly thereafter, 
"A separation is inevitable. . .. The North may relent, but no 
repentance can avail now. Tears of Diood eannot wash away the 
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record of the proceedings of the late conference. Wightman 


went on to point out how the Chureh had flourished in a slave- 


holding country! >? 


and intimated that if slavery were really 
wrong God would not have allowed sueh success. John McFerrin of 


the Southwestern Christian Advocate agreed with Wightman and 


printed a series of articles to vindicate the South's action at 


any violation of the rule governing the work of a bishop; as 
evidence-~Bishop Hedding has been confined to one portion of 
the work, not having visited the south but once since his elec- 
tion.” Western Christian Adyocate, August 30, 1844, p. 78. 
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the General guemen erie rae The most notable vindication of the 
South, however, was Henry B. Bascom's erratic but Anteliigent 
Methodism and Slavery which was an extension of the Protest of 
the Minority. He repeated his fantasy about the "compromise law 
of slavery," and denied that the Conference could legally treat 
Andrew as it had. He revealed the deep resentment of the South 
when he said that the North with its antisiavery principles was 
certainly no better than the South. The South thinks slavery 4 
civil evil, he said, but to free the slaves would interfere with 
the rights of others, so that all we can do is to ameliorate 
the slaves! condition. The Church, he promised, will never 
oppose civil Ree ee 

Their line of argument revealed that Southern Methodist 
churchmen were greatly worried about the acceptance of their 
church in the South. They knew that their compatriots were 
wary of any antislavery argument or action. Augustus Baldwin 
Longstreet asked that since St. Paul considered the relation of 
Philemon to his master too "sacred" to be interfered with, how 
dare the North treat James 0. Andrew as it had??? wiiziam 


Capers explained to the conservative churchmen of the North that 


ah 140, Southwestern Christian Advocate, July 19, 1844, p. 
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142, Augustus Baldwin Longstreet, "Letters on the Epistle 
of Paul to Philemon" (Pamphlet), Charieston, 1845, passim. This 
peda was written as a series of letters to Northern conserva- 

ves. 
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since the moderates had voted with the abolitionists and the 
general effect upon the South would be abolitionist, the South- 
ern Methodists had had little choice but to separate from the 
North.?'? This argument carried much weight with the Southern 
church leaders. William Wightman assured Southerners in 1845 
that Methodists did not oppose civil law in any way. The rule on 
slavery was retained to answer Northern charges that we are in 
schism, but it is actually never enforced, he greta eames at 
Whitefoord Smith, another South Carolina minister, tcld one of 
his audiences some time later that the trustworthiness of Meth- 
odist ministers was evidenced in the separation of the South 
from the North, and that they were therefore as "entitled to the 
public confidence as the ministers of any other church. 'tt> 

With such an understanding of how the Church must relate 
to society in general, compromise with the North was quite un- 
likely. Nevertheless, some thoughtful Methodists wished to see 
the Church remain united. In Washington, D. C., in Yelvington 
Circuit, Kentucky, and in Baltimore, Maryland, for example, some 
people hoped that a compromise could be worked out. Perhaps the 
South could agree to have no slaveholder for bishop they thought, 


if the North would agree to have no aaNet eet ates A physician 
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from Somerville, Tennessee thought the South would not demand a 


14 
slaveholding episcopacy if division resulted from it. t But 


William Wightman replied that the South demanded that the Church 


ynlt8 


"GIVE UP ALL ANTI-SLAVERY ACTION WHATEVER... John 


McFerrin in the Southwestern Christian Advocate wrote that com- 
promise was impossible, although he said he would "gladly" see 
the "breach healed, "119 But he was diplomatically lying: on 
September 19, 1844, McFerrin wrote to Wightman, warning him not 

to make any antagonistic remarks on the conciliatory attitude of 
the Kentucky Conference lest they decide not to go with the South. 
Furthermore, he said, we must discourage the Louisville Conven- 
tion from making changes in the Disejpline so that the whole world 


will know that "we are the true Methodist Epis/copa]/ Church," 
450 


He added, "We must be firm but prudent.” Southern Methodism was 


indeed irrevocably lost to the rest of the church, 


147. Christian Advocate and Journal, August 8, 1844, p. 
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The abolitionists outside the Methodist Episcopal Church 
did not approve the proceedings of the General Conference. Orange 
Scott pointed out that the action of the majority was guided by 
pragmatic considerations~--not by antislavery principles. Before 
the Conference could have proceeded against Andrew "they should 
have made a law expressly ageinst slavery." Scott asked if 
Bishop Andrew as a slaveholder had done "a hundredth part as much 


t nl5L 


to sustain /slavery/ as Bishop Hedding? Nay, verily But 


Scott did not view the division as an evil, for he thought it 
would "greatly weaken the cords of /politiea]/ union. and that 
413 to the guod since slavery could never have flourished in the 


uisy2 
> Others agreed with Seottt>3 and the 


South but for the North." 
National Anti-Slavery Standard rejoiced that tne Methodist Epis- 
copal Church had been "shaken to her very foundations" because it 
had been "faithless to the great principles taught by him whom 
she declares her ‘cornerstone, ! "20+ 
Southerners as well as abolitionists pondered the politi- 
cal consequences of the separation of American Christianity's 
largest sect. John C, Calhoun wrote Whitefoord Smith of the 
South Carolina delegation to the General Conference, inviting 


him, Augustus Baldwin Longstreet, and other prominent delegates 
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to discuss the implicatione of the division.!>> Henry Clay 
feared that the schism was "fraught with imminent danger’ for the 
Union should it be combined with other unstabilizing events.?°° 
But Governor James Hammond cf South Carolina hailed the secession 
of the "patriotic Methodists of the South [who had/ dissolved 

all connection with their brethren of the north. ... And for 
this," he added, "they are entitled to lasting honor and grati- 
tude from us. "197 me Charleston, South Carolina, Mereury calied 


the Methodist General Conference the "most ominous event of our 


times," and added: 


Thus it appears that . . .we have got a Southern and 2a 
Northern Religion. ... With religions arrayed against 
eaeh other on opposite sides of the line-~-not only with that 
powerful, peaceful influence lost, but with all its mighty 
power thrown into the scale of discord, how long wili the 
political union of the Nerth and Seuth continue? If the 
clergy whose business i8 peace and good will ¢cannot tolerate 
each other of the same sect, what will become of the politi- 
cians whose vocation is strife and dissention?15 


What indeed, one might wonder, would become of the political 
unien when politicians, as Methodist ministers, tired of pla- 
eating slavery and yielding to Southern demands, 


Thus, in May, 1845, at Louisville, Kentueky Southern 
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Methodists organized the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. Over 
eighty delegates from fifteen conierences!?? listened to Bishop 
Joshua Scule's assurances of the unanimous support whicn Southern 
Methodists gave to the convention. Then after sweeping aside 
conciliation, the delegates spent over ten days voicing their 
approval of William A. Smith's resolution to reject the secle- 
Siastical jurisdiction of the General Conference because of its 
action on el avariiies The convention named committees to take 
care of the publications, finances, education, and missions of 
the new jurisdiction. On May 17 the delegates voted 94 to 3 to 
dissolve the South's connection with the General Conference, and 
persuaded Bishops Joshua Soule and James O. Andrew to become 
superintendents of the Southern saws The ensuing battle 
between North and South over the division of the Church wag yet 
another ehapter in eeclesiastical polities. But the major con- 
troversies over slavery within the Methodist Episconval Churen 
were at an end because as a national institution the Methodist 
Episcopal Church had ceased to exist. 

The events leading up to and including the General Con- 
ference of 1544 were the dramatic climax of years of antislavery 


controversy Within Methodism. Consistent with former events, the 
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conservatives who wished to maintain the institutional integrity 
of the Church were at the center of the conflict, flanked by 
Southerners and abolitionists. The plain fact was that Methodist 
custom did not allow slaveholding bishops and the conservatives 
feared the effect of Andrew's innovation. Once the discussion 
was carried to the General Conference floor, the unity of the 
Church was doomed. If the conservatives yielded to the South 
they would appear to be "pro-slavery” and risk losing New England. 
If they opposed the South they would lose it and appear to be 
antislavery. Since Methodism was historically opposed to slav- 
ery, and since the conservatives had always claimed to oppose 
slavery and had been antagonized by Southern "defenses" of slav- 
ery, they quite consistently let the South go. But Andrew's 
case was not the only factor involved. By supporting the Balti- 
more Conference in the Harding case, the General Conference had 
announced it would not accept slavery as an American household 
institution--which is what the South said it was. The conserva- 
tives shrank from condemning slaveholders and wished only to 
maintain the status quo without any radical change such as a 
Slaveholding episcopacy or requiring a slaveholding ministry in 
a border conference. 

There was a tinge of irony in the controversial cases 
before the General Conference. If Southern claims were contin- 
uéily pushed and conservatives remained adamant on general 
principles, any "reasonable" occasion would serve as weli as 
another to disrupt the Church. The Baltimore Conference had 


always demanded a ministry free from slavehoiding, and Harding's 
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predicament was certainly not nawies As a candidate for orders 
in the conference he must have known what was expected of him. 
Likewise the position of the Conference was known beyond its 
bounds and only repeated fire-eating Southern oratory could use 
the situation for devious purposes. The Harding case was a cause 
célebre of the South only because they chose to make it so under 
the pressure of past experience and increased demands for the 
acceptability of slavery. To have reversed the Baltimore Con- 
ference decision would have been a radical departure from custom 
and practice in the oldest conference in American Methodism. 

Andrew's case was even more ironic than Harding's. The 
Bishop had been elected in the first place because he was a non- 
Slaveholding Southerner. Always interested in the religious 
condition of the colored people, he became a leader in the 
development of the mission to the slaves. A stalwart Christian, 
he publicly demanded Methodists treat their slaves according to 
their calling as Christians. When he became a slaveholder, he 
provided well for his charges, and ‘no more reluctant a slaveholder 
could have been called to answer for his status before the General 


Conference. Andrew could not have been ignorant of Southern 
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demands for a Slaveholding bishop, nor of the North's refusal to 
elect one when he came to the Conference of 1844, and must have 
known what the South's answer would be to his offer to resign. 

He could have resigned as Dr. Bond suggested, but there is little 
reason to believe the South would have accepted the resignation 
with any better grace than it did the Finley substitute. For 
the South was clearly hypersensitive on the subject of slavery. 
In both the Harding and Andrew cases glavery was disparaged and 
the South had by 1844 wedded its fortunes to that institution. 
Furthermore, Southern Methodism was dependent upon Southern so- 
ciety. 

Although Southern writers appealed to pious sentimentality 
in picturing Andrew as an innocent martyr, and although they 
maintained the illegality of the General Conference action, the 
basic issue revolved arounc the subject of slavery. The South 
claimed the conference had no right to call Bishop Andrew to 
account, although they had not objected to the principle when it 
was asserted in the Episcopal Address. The South claimed the 
North had broken a constitutional law; but the law they referred 
to had never existed in the Methodist constitution. Always in 
the background to hold Southern objections together was the 
subject of slavery. In the declaration of the Southern dele- 
gates, in the Southern Methodist periodicals, in the General 
Conference itself the discussion had always been over Slavery: 
whether to discuss it, to oppose it, to justify it, to accept it, 


to curtail it, to ignore it. ‘The Southerners based their defense 
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on the ground that slavery was a civil institution and that the 
Church should be submissive to the civil order. The Southerners 
talked so much about not talking about slavery that they revealed 
the fruitlessness of trying to avoid issues. Yet, as the North- 
erners feared schism in the North if slavery were allowed to 
spread into the ecclesiastical superstructure, so Southerners 
feared the loss of their social credentials in the South if slav- 
ery were opposed. 

n this problem of the relation of the Church to society 
is revealed the drastic split between Northern and Southern 
institutions in the United States in 1844. The issue was not so 
much concerned with one side which said, "Slavery is Wrong!" and 
another which said, "Slavery i8 Right!" It was more that the 
North could not accept slavery as a normal way of life as had 
the South, and that both sides knew with all the delusion of 
self-righteousness that they were right. The destruction of the 
national unity of the Methodist Episcopal Church was due not 
only to the decisions of 1844, therefore, but also the past 
dilemmas and decisions in the long story of Methodist controvers- 


les over slavery. 


Chapter VIII 
CONCLUSION 


The slavery controversies in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church arose from moral fervor, institutional exigency, and the 
diversity of seetional social mores and the problems they created. 
As the Church grew it adapted to its environment. Against Negro 
slavery the Methodists at first hurled thetr moral power. Re- 
pulsed by the entrenchment of slavery and the weakness of their 
mcval suasion, the Methodists channeled their concern for the 
Negro elsewhere, until the advent of "modern abolitionism. " 
Identifying themselves only with principles, the abolitionists 
aroused Southern fear and conservative ire; but by their preach- 
ing they soon threatened the security of the Church. Claiming 
responsibility to tradition, the premise of the evil of slavery, 
and the unity of the Church, conservatives cautiously tried to 
oppose slavery. Southerners objeeted to such opposition on the 
ground of responsibility to the slave and Southern society, and 
demanded that the moral disjunction of Methodism over slavery be 
institutionalized in a division of the Church. 

Early Methodist antagonism towards slavery is not sur- 
prising. Wesleyan antislavery preachments were founded ona 
concern for "doing good," nourished by Quaker precept and 
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activity, and demanded by the moral alertness of the Methodist 
ministry. The Methodist societies grew, however, not for what 
they demanded but for the salvation which they offered. The 
American who was concerned for nis eternal salvation was as often 
as not also concerned for his economie salvation. When the two 
clashed, eternity was molded around temporal exigencies. Thus, 
the earliest Methodist antislavery rules were ignored by a re- 
calcitrant laity which increased in numbers in the slaveholding 
states with each passing year. When the infant Methodist ec- 
clesiastieal structure was almost wrecked by a threatened ex- 
communication of slaveholders in 1784/5, the Church in an alien 
world agreed that slaveholding for its laity was no sin. 

The first decision to mitigate antislavery demands pre- 
pared the way for further change. At first the ministers kept 
the tension between the evil of slavery and the complicating cir- 
cumstanees by which men justified their slaveholding. But as the 
Church grew it had to retract its oppositicn ts slavery. The 
method of retreat was between two alternatives. The Methodists 
could condemn slavery and move from the South, or they could 
hold that association with slavery was no moral disability. They 
chose the latter alternative for three reasons. In the first 
piace, after 1800 it became legally more difficult for slaves to 
be liberated or if liberated, to remain within their home state, 
If the €hurch required emancipation it would have been at odds 
with the laws or humane considerations. Furthermore, the laws 
could be used as a facile excuse for holding slaves, and even 
the most persistent moralist cannot search men's motives. Ina 


sense the Church allowed society to dictate its ethics. In the 
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second place, sectarian as Methodists were in their demands for 
purity, they were primarily an evangelical movement which preached 
to all men. If both slaves and masters could be brought under the 
influence of the Gospel, it might be argued, perhans some day 
emancipation would follow; and even in the present, both subjects 
would enjoy the benefits of Christian nurture. Out of their con- 
cern for the colored people, Methodists believed slavery had to 
be accepted in order to help the slaves. In the third place, 
Methodism was growing and there seemed to be no good reason to 
jeopardize its growth and its Gospel. Thus, the antislavery 
enthusiasm of early Methodism was mitigated both by the logic 
of evangelical piety and the demands of institutional growth. 

The decision to remain with slavery and the slaves was made by 
the first generation of Methodist preachers with regret. With 
a new generation the compromise but not thr regret was passed on. 
Three kinds of Methodist practices in regard to slavery 
emerged from the early compromises. The decision to sive the 
conference power over slavery, although rescinded in 1820 during 
the Missouri controversy, left a residue of institutional anti- 
Slavery sentiment in the Baltimore Conference. Led by Stephen 
G. Roszel, that conference maintained for years that no minister 
could be a slaveholder. Other border conferences such as the 
Missouri and Kentucky approached but did not imitate the position 
of the Baltimore ministry, A second Methodist practice developed 
farther south. As early as 1804 the Church realized the futility 
of antislavery pronouncements in South Carolina: Ry 1824 the 


conference which included that state, Georgia, and part of North 
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Carolina was trying to convince worried Southerners that Meth~ 
odists no more than Episcopalians and Baptists could countenance 
any revolutionary activity against slavery. In fact, the Church's 
law on slavery had become by 1824 what in 1836 Southern Methodists 
boasted it was-~-a dead letter. The major reason for the demise, 
of course, was the continued growth of the Methodist Fpiscopal 
Church amidst the tremendous expansion of the Cotton Kingdom, 
The third kind of Methodist attitude towards slavery was in the 
North where local economic and social institutions were not bound 
up with Negro servitude. When knowlecgeable Northern Methodists 
considered slavery, they understood it in the light of former 
actions against it. As Methodists they naturally opposed slav- 
ery, but understood it as a difficult and complex problem which 
could not be abolished in a day. Each kind of Methodist under- 
standing of slavery depended upon the relation of the Church to 
local institutions. Where the conference included only "free" 
territory, Methodists *were conservatively antislavery as in New 
England. Where the conference included both "free" and "slave" 
territory, the Church tried a limited non-involvement with slav- 
ery. Where the conference was immersed in a "slave" country and 
its coneomitant problems as in the Carolinas and Georgia, the 
Church was embarrassed by its antislavery past and even seemed 
to defend slavery on oecasion. In each case moral decisions 
were shaped by practical exigency. 

To the many Methodists North and South who believed that 
"something ought to be done” for the slave, and who were con- 


cerned as well for the foreign mission of the Church, the 
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American Colonization Society offered immense appeal. Part of 
the Methodist antislavery prejudice was channeled into the colo- 
nization cause, but the antislavery nature of the society was 
not at all clear. The irresolution of Methodist antislavery and 
Colonization Society purposes was°absorbed in the service, sup- 
port, praise and defense rendered the society by Methodist 
ministers and high officials. The defense was necessitated by 
the rise of "modern abolitionism"™ which repudiated any associa- 
tion with the Colonization Society as evidence of "pro-slavery" 
sentiment. Although officially linked with the Society for the 
opportunity its African colonies offered foreign missionary 
activity, Methodist churchmen defended it as the only reasonable 
solution to the problem of slavery. 

Northern Methodists! discomforture with slavery was 
further symbolized-in their refusal to countenance the election 
of a slaveholder 1o the episcopacy. Because elections for 
bishop were hidden in secrecy, the exact manipulations behind 
the public ingenuousness of the selections is unknown. But there 
is no doubt about the exasperation and frustration created when 
the South's most able men were precluded as slaveholders from 
the episcopal chair. Even in 1836 when Southern views prevailed 
in the condemnation of abolitionism, Southern delegates to the 
General Conference were bitter over the "proscription" of slave- 
holders, The fact of opposition to a slaveholding episcopacy is 
beyond question, but the body of Northern delegates, who in- 
tended that the Churcn snould maintain its responsibility and 


remain beyond strife, never clarified their pcsition. And 
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although they seemed to have stood on the ground of Methodist 
antagonism towcrds slavery, in 1844 they based their arguments 
against Bishop Andrew larvely on expediency. 

The crisis in the Methodist Episeopal Church was not, 
however, perpetrated by the natural gravitation of loyalties to 
local customs, or the issue of a slaveholding bishop. Although 
4t 1s quite conceivable that continual refusal to elect a slave- 
holder to the episcopacy could have led to violent repercussions, 
the antagonism inherent in that discussion was enflamed by the 
rise of "modern abolitionism" and Southern reaction to it. 
Aroused by William Lloyd Garrison's activities, Orange Scott and 
Ia Roy Sunderland created much fearful controversy in the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. Abolitionism, while it did not spring 
from the Methodist antislavery heritage, was nourished by it, 
The force of the all but dead Section on Slavery was still felt 
even by such thoughtful Southerners as Lovick Pierce who ad- 
mitted that by strict interpretation of the rule on slavery, the 
abolitionists were engaged in the "appropriate work" of the 
Methoat ste Widespread acknowledgement of the antislavery 
heritage haunted some Methodist ministers wntil after a division 
fin the Church when the South could boast that the separation 
proved tne trustworthiness of the Methodist ministry. 

Arguing that good Methodists were abolitionists, Scott 
and Sunderland won converts first in New England and gradually 


ee 
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further west. Although Professor Gilbert Barnes emphasizes the 
priority of abolitionist growth in the West,~ his thesis does 
not hold true for Methodist abolitionism. Through 1844 western 
Wesleyan Antislavery societies were uncoordinated and not wide- 
spread, for Methodist ministers in the Old Northwest were colo~ 
nizationists and deplored abclitionist "agitation." It is true 
that the conferences which included Ohio were troubled by the 
inerease in the number of abolitionists, but Seott's primary 
strength came from New Englend and New York. There Garrison had 
greatly influenced the antislavery crusade. There few Southern 
expatriates mitigated hostility to the South as in the West. 
There no degree of complicity in slavery prevented antislavery 
agitation. There, too, many reform movements found adherents, 
creating the proper context for abolitionist activity. Thus 
it is not surprising that the Southern Methodists singled out 
New England as their special enemy. 

The abolitionists were morally earnest young men who 
could not identify themselves with institutional integrity or 
the former compromises on slavery. Sinee few of them held any 
important position in the Church, they felt no compulsion to 
defend it as it existed. Since none of them but Timothy Merritt 
had been involved in the early compromises with Slavery, they 
had been made neither cautious nor compassionate. Since in their 
determination they could not be silenced, they seemed troublesome 


and hungry for power. Their sehism from the Church confirmed 


2. Barnes, Anti-Slavery Impulse, passim. 
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suspicion of their motives for some, but schism for Scott meant 
failure. And there is no reason to doubt the moral roots of 
Methodist abolitionism, coming as it did from dedicated reviva- 
lists. 

As revivalists the abolitionists demanded that the South 
repent of its sin of slaveholding. "But who gave you authority 
over us?” Southerners demanded; and rejected demands for emanci- 
pation as they had in 1804 and 1784. It has been suggested that 
abolitionist virulence created Southern extremism. This ob- 
servation of course is a truism of human nature, but Timothy 
Merritt was no incendiary. And Orange Scott was not reckless in 
his denunciations when, at the beginning of the controversy, he 
suggested that the essense of "immediatism" was but the immediate 
decision to adopt a plan of emancipation under intelligent, legal 
guidance. Frustration, however, turned to wrath as Scott and 
his pontifical associate, Sunderland, used various side issues to 
intimidate the Church into allowing abolitionists a free rein. 
The abolitionists, however, were but one segment of a generation 
which delighted in disagreement, charges of fanaticism, and 
points of honor. Abolitionist violence was much akin to that 
broadeast by political partisans of the time, or revivalists in 
their denunciation of sin; it was unmistakeable and oversimpli- 
fied. Although the oversimplification of the problems raized by 
Slavery, was harmful in many ways, it was merely a symbolic de- 


vice used by men who understood certain issues much better than 


3- See for example Arthur Young Lloyd, The Slavery Con- 
troversy, 1831-1860, Chapel Hill, N. C., 1939, pp. 49-161. 
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cautious moderates. Not social peace, but whether men were 
property was at issue, the abolitionists held. Not justification 
of men because of circumstances, but moral action in those cir~ 
cumstances was demanded, they added. Were one to object that 
had the abolitionists not arisen there would have been no trouble, 
he need remember only that had there been no slavery there would 
have been even less trouble. But where there was exploitation, 
and where men's sensciences were honed by religious demands, 
humanitarian reforms. and the philanthropie activity of Great 
Britain, exploitation would be opposed. The abolitionists were 
not praetical men, nor were they extremely compassionate men; 
they were more than men. They were @ sign, a threat, a surd in 
the midst of responsible rationality. And their Northern op- 
ponents and Southern vietims understood them for what they 
were--the best representatives of a revolutionary tradition in 
American middle-elass society. Abolitionists lived in a moral 
world of principle, shaped by the non-existence of institutional 
slavery. 

Southern reaction to abolitionism was articulated through 
principle also, a principle no less adapted to institutional 
existence. Southern Methodists held that slavery was a political 
Question, and that Methodists could not oppose civil authority. 
Therefore, slavery was outside the realm of ecclesiastical 


Jurisdiction. Furthermore, anxious to preaeh to the slaves and 


‘. There was another kind of slavery in the North, a 
Social slavery. See Leon F, Litwack, North of Slavery: ‘The 
Negro in the Free States, 1790-1860, Chicago, 1961. 
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to be well received in a slave society, Methodists claimed to 
accept slavery in order to protect the mission to the slaves. 

But only a minority of Southern Methodists were concerned with 
such @ mission. The truth was that the Church in the South had 
accepted slavery as a household institution by ministering to 
Southern people and carrying their former compromises with slav- 
ery to their logical conclusion. Pious men held slaves; and 
somehow piety was a Midas! toueh which justified any and all 
social relations. When the self-justification of articulate 
Southerners was challenged by the Self-righteousness of Northern 
abolitionists, both equity and justice were lost in the morass 

of mutual attack and inecrimination. Furthermore, as abolitionism 
became a firmly sectional attack and as it entered into political 
activity, Southerners defended their country and customs and 
repudiated any antagonism towards slavery as Northern interference. 
Southerners r2acted to abolitionism in a perfectly human fashion. 
The refusal to accept any moral authority which demanded the abo- 
lition of slavery wag the same in 1836 as it had been in 1800, 
The legal and social predicaments which sank the question of 
Slavery into a moral morass were used not as a guide to further 
action, but a demand for irrevocable silence. 

Southern reactions revealed that the Church was obviously 
not separate from its context; but within that context it ex- 
tended its claims in the form of the mission to the slaves. 
Professor Stanley Elkins complains that the Church as an insti- 
tution of authority and power had no real existence in the United 


States, When he observes this, he has in mind the power of the 


aley 
Catholic Chureh in Hispanic Anientientae This is only to say that 
in the United States institutions were different; this does not 
disparage their status as institutions, but it will explain dif- 
ferences in social development. The claims which the Methodists 
could make in the South, for example, were not backed by een~- 
turies of tradition, 8 rigid ecclesiasticism, or an intimate 
relationship with eivil authority. In Ameriea, the Church, a8 a 
voluntary institution without the power of the state behind ak 
was in a situation analogous to the ante-Niecene church to which 
Franeis Asbury likened primitive Methodists. Weak in historical, 
sooial, and political power, the Church could make its claims 
only within the context of its moral power, This power was 
resident in popular piety--the personal disoipline of the cultus. 
Relying as 1t did on "personal holiness," it found the social 
mores which it controlled to be more individual than communi~ 
tarian. But the Church could give the Negro religious instruction 
Since the South claimed that slavery tended to the salvation of 
the slaves. Nevertheless, the mission was so reliant upon the 
suffrance of the masters that the Church could not demand a 
higher legal status for the slave, nor legitimatize his marriage, 
nor protect his family. In fact, in the instance of the Few 
hesGluvion, the Methodists were almost obsequious before the 
ethics of the civil law. Even in the mission to the slaves the 
Chureh found that it must represent itself as perfecting the 


institution of slavery rather than detraeting from it. However 


5. See Elkins, Slavery, pp. 27-37. 
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destructive of the structures of tyranny the concomitant prin- 
ciples of Christian preaching may be. there is little reason to 
believe that a religion so thoroughly subservient to the struc- 
tures of society as that exemplified in Southern Methodism could 
help in freeing the slave. Not that Southern Methodism did not 
serve the slave; it did. The Methodist missionaries brought hope 
to men which even emancipation could not offer. They raised 
standards and provided a center for community as did other Chris- 
tian ministers. But the service and influence of the Church was 
delimited for the most part because it was not so constituent 
a part of Southern life as slavery. 

Southern Methodists were, however, when pressed for an 
opinion, willing to assert that Negro slavery was a constitutional 
part of Southern society. Tnis assertion is obviously not an 
open, literal pro-slavery argument, nor a defense of slavery, but 
it is the immediate basis for it. When their antislavery baek- 
ground came to haunt them after the Denmark Vesey conspiracy or 
during the abolitionist attack, Methodists naturally tried to 
make themselves acceptable to the society of which they were a 
part. When the slaveholding Methodists were preeluded from 
episcopal office, they naturally felt the sting of rejection and 
sought to justify themselves. Southern Methodism had no mono- 
lithic attitude on slavery, however, save on its acceptability 
as a domestic institution. Although some Southerners let others 
speak for them, on all votes over major issues in the General 
Conference al] predominantly Southern conferences voted together. 


This situation was especially true in 1840 and 1844. Although 
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some Southern conservatives like William Capers tried to avoid 
a rupture as long a8 possible, even he believed opposition to 
slavery would so antagonize the South as to endanger Methodism 
there. ‘Thus, piety ana institutional necessity combined to 
repudiate antislavery arguments and principles. 

Northern conservatives--bishops, editors, high officials-- 
tried to defend the integrity of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
from the abolitionists. Their inability to steer a clear course, 
however, was in part responsible for the ensuing predicament? of 
the church. Opposed to slavery themselves, the conservatives 
were wary of antagonizing a whole section by attacking an evil 
entailed upon it. Therefore, they defended their Southern 
brethren from wholesale condemnation as men caught in a situa- 
tion over which they had no coitrol. Furthermore, as responsibie 
public men, the antiabolitionists could not agree with what 
seemed to them to be fulminations of irresponsible revolutionar- _ 
ies. AS conservatives who defended a tradition and an institu- 
tion, they claimed to represent classical Methodist opposition to 
Slavery--an opposition more articulate than actual because of the 
cruel necessities of a fallen world. ‘That world had curtailed 
antislavery activity and the conservatives had been party to the 
last great compromise in 1816. Suffering defeat, they had been 
made cautious. From experience they knew that as former attacks 
on slavery had endangered the mission of the Church, so would the 
abolitionists’ attacks. Made wary by experience and position, 
they refused to attack slavery in any way when they condemned 


the abolitionists in 1836. In their fear they honored the new 
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movement by making abolitionists appear to be the true opposition 
to slavery while they defended it. In not making ciear their op~- 
position to slavery they did not forewarn the South of the dangers 
of complicity in it-~but such confusion was the result of years 
of acceding to the existence of slavery. 

From the first shock of the abolitionist attaek, the 
conservatives were turned by a series of events to a more ac- 
curate evaluation of their own position. They were alarmed by 
Southern sazerness to comfort slaveholders and justify slavery. 
The conservatives as defenders of the statys quo by the nature of 
their intentions occupied a passive role, while the South and the 
abolitionists exehanged blows in the General Conference. But in 
spite of the conservatives! dissatisfaction with Southern axioms, 
they still voted in 1840 to make the views of the South prevail. 
The abolitionists! exhaustion in failing to revolutionize the 
Ghurch and the taunts of extremist eries of "no fellowship with 
slaveholders" led Seott and his fellows to quit the @hurch in 
protest against continued "pro-slavery" action. Frightened of 
further schism, disheartened by Southern particularism, and 
angered by the untimely but innocent acquisition of slaves by 
Bishop Andrew, Northern conservatives first pleaded then demanded 
that Andrew not exercise his powers until he rid himself of his 
Slaves. The South, whose spokesmen had already demanded that 
the Church have a slaveholding bishop, would not allow such a 
scandalous derogation of a whole seetion of the country for fear 
that any antislavery action by the Church would alienate the 
South. In trying to be aeceptable to two basically different 
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seetions of the United States, the Methodist Episeopal Church 
split because the essential moral self-image of each was opposed 
to the other, and because the Chureh in 1844 was a moral com- 
munity. The division of the Church was 4 sign of one of the 
abolitionists! eontentions--that basically the ultimate choice 
had to be whether or not slavery could be tolerated as a domestic 
institution. 

The occasion for the division of the Chureh reveals 
ideally the cross-eurrents in the controversy over slavery. 
Bisnop Andrew was a thorough Christian who served the slaves as 
well as the masters. A reticent slaveholder, he could not free 
himself of his slaves unless he moved from the South and he was 
not willing to do that. The Northern conservatives accepted 
Andrew's piety but deplored his situation sinee it endangered the 
peaee of the Church. In both time and space had Andrew endangered 
the Ghureh-~his action was contrary to tradition and institutional 
exigency in the North. Methodism, as a national church, had 


tried to limit the influence of slavery, and to let Andrew con- 


If the Southerners ailiowed the eurtailment of Andrew's power 
because of slavery, they believed they had signified the Church's 
failure in the South, Missions would be closed, Methodist 
ministers suspected, the Chureh deprived of its trusted social 
character, For slavery dare not be maligned in any way. In the 
background was the existence of adolitionism, whose moral power 
could weaken the structure of the Church. Thus, fanaticism did 


not split the church, but rather the existence of Slavery and 
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reactions to it based in large part on the institutional integrity 
of the Church. By the simple process of identification and self- 
awareness, piety had got mixed up with the nature of local insti- 
tutions and had created two moral communities whieh rested not on 
ethics but on the existence of slavery. 

Other denominations of Christians demonstrated the basic 
antagonism between the two moral communities, The Roman Catholic 
and Protestant Episcopal e¢hurches, which emphasized the doctrine 
of the indivisible Chureh, avoided schism by consistent eccles- 
jological statesmanship and rrudent silence-~-as did also the 
Lutheran churches. But the largest denominations, which reaeted 
most readily in ecclesiology to the desires and prejudices of the 
laity, divided. Although the Presbyterian doctrinal controversy 
of 1837 hid antagonism aroused over slavery, the resultant 
division of the church foreshadowed the final separation of 1861. 
In 1845 the Baptists separated as much as Baptists could with a 
congregational polity. Officials of the Baptist Board of Foreign 
Missions and the American Baptist Home Missionary Society tried 
to avoid abolitionist pressure for an antislavery mission board, 
But they had to face a rupture between North and South as South- 
ern tempers ran short over apparent "proseription" of slaveholders, 
Alabama Baptists demanded a slaveholding missionary; and the 
Foreign Mission Board refused since it "could never be a party to 
any arrangement which would imply approbation of slavery." ‘The 
South slipped away from the North when Alabamans elaimed the 
board would not accept Southerners as equals, and a separate 


6 
Southern Baptist Convention in 1845 agreed. The two largest 
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denominations had thus divided along a north-south line by 1845. 
In both cases the South believed itself aggrieved by Northern 
conservatives who refused to accede to Southern demands that they 
accept slavery as a domestic institution. 

As Southerners were accustomed to point out, diseussion 
on slavery did not take place in a vacuum. The first Methodist 
onslaught on slavery occurred in the Revolutionary generation 
when antislavery activity wes at its highest in the South. But 
even then the infant sect had found opposition to slavery to be 
dangerous~~and later found its antislavery reputation remained 
far after its antislavery enthusiasm had been quenched. As the 
Southern economy became more dependent upon slavery, the Southern 
Methodists adapted their ethics to the new situation. When 
political erises, such as the Missouri Controversy, emphasized 
the diverse characters of North and South, the Church, as other 
institutions, was caught up in sectional reactions, It is not 
Surprising, therefore, that the Southern Methodists were 30 ready 
to separate from the North in the midst of the exeitement over 
the annexation of the Republie of Texas to the Union az a "slave" 
state. When feeling was se high in political matters, churehmen 
could not yield in "moral" matters. For as Southern statesmen 
held any restriction of slavery was a restriction of the economy 
and political integrity of the South, so Southern ministers held 
any restriction on ecclesiastical positions on aesount of slavery 
to be a disparagement of the morality of the South. 


Fortenbaugh, "American Lutheran Synods and Slavery 1830-1860," 
The Journal of Religion, XZII (January, 1933), 72-92. : 
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With the Southern Methodists! gathering all of their 
moral power to oppose antislavery principles, it should have 
been clear to the abolitionists that moral suasion as they 
practised it was not an effective agent of reform. In the first 
place, the moral ambiguity of the extreme antislavery men and 
their ignorance of it limited their effectiveness. The abolition- 
ists were not innocent of their own forms of tyranny, nor ap- 
preciative of the complexities of the predicament they denounced. 
Secondly, moral denuneiation because of its personal nature 
ereates moral defenses, especially when the authority of She ac- 
cuser is not accepted. Furthermore, there is a certain irony 
in condemning men as sinners whose Sin taints them completely, 
and then expecting those same men to will themselves out of their 
predicament. Finally, strictly moral action is not always pos- 
sible. This observation does not obviate morality, for men of 
will and action are ipso facto moral creatures; but it does de- 
mand a critical analysis of the structures of society and power 
on the part of moral men who seek the ends of reformation. The 
failure of radical reformers to effect peaceful transition does 
not mean society can just let things go, for purposive history 
moves through the wills of purposive men; but it does mean that 
demands for critical change must be based on analysis and mediated 
with comp&ssion for those who deem the predicaments ot the present 
as their own self-justification. 

Looking back at the course of the compromises which the 


Methodist Episcopal Cnurch made in its antislavery history, one 
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encounters a series of passive actions to new situations, some- 
times thoughtful, sometimes too hasty. But all of them were 
beyond the intentions of the men involved in them. This should 
not mean that what happened by some inherent necessity had to 
happen. The Episcopal Church, for example, remained largely 
above the slavery controversy; the Quakers remained on the edges 
with few adherents in the South. But the Methodists had tried 
to have the best of both worlds--a repudiation of slavery and a 
concern for the salvation of the slaves-~and could not keep the 
tension detween them. The pursuit of such @ policy would have 
meant at least a consistency similar to that of the Baltimore 
Conference. Had the Methodists in the South imitated the aetions 
of that conference in refusing to ordain a slaveholding ministry, 
the likelihood of a division would have been diminished. But 
there is little evidence to show the effects of such a policy 
further south. Perhaps the Methodist movement would have been 
smaller, but that would have been no great tragedy. The simple 
truth is that the Church was not prepared to suffer for anything 
that was at cross~-purposes with the society of which it was a 
part. | 

The story of the troubles which a national church ex- 
perienced with slavery is only a part of the course of events 
and texture of opinions which led to civil war. When the Church 
divided over whether or not to accept slavery as a household 
institution, it made thoughtful men wonder if the Union would 
remain as it was. But the Methodists’ problems were only an 
indication of the rent in the national fabric, revealed also in 


the controversies over Texes, the "wag rule" in Congress, and 
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the activities of the abolitionists. The Methodist controversies 
indicated men's willingness to identify their nationalism with 
Slavery, and the Southern church's willingness to lend its 
enthusiasm and morality to the interests of local or sectional 
institutions. With the dissolution in the churches of a national 
moral identity, the moral disjunction of the United States was 
institutionalized. This fact did not necessarily portend civil 
war, but it was a warning sign, a prophecy of the hostility and 
bitterness which would come were sectional fears and antagonism 
extended beyond the moral realm into the World of force ana 


power. 


APPENDIX 


METHODIST RULES ON SLAVERY 


GENERAL RULES 


/fne General Rules listed particular sins which Method- 
ists should avoid: trading in smuggled goods or slaves, lying, 
ete. They remained the same year after year. The Sections on 
Slavery were special legislation of the General Conferences and 
dealt with far more than trading in seve Zi 


1789 


There is one oniy condition previously required of those 
who desire admission into these societies, a degjire to flee from 
the wrath to cons, 1-.e- a desire to be saved from their sins: 
But wherever this is really fixed in the soul, it will be shewn 
by its fruits. It is therefore expected of ali who continue 
therein, that they should continue to evidence their desire of 
salvation, 

First, By doing no harm, by avoiding evil of every kind; 
especially that wnich is most generally practices: Sueh as 

The buying or selling of men, women, or children, with an 
intention to enslave them: 


1796 


/fhe 1798 edition of the Discipline was annotated by 
Bishops Francis Asbury and Thomas Coke. To the General Rule on 
Slavery, which was not changed from the 1792 addition, the note 
ennai 7 

The buying and selling the souls and bodies of men (for 
what is the body without the soul but a dead earcase) is a com- 
plicated ecrime.* It was indeed, in some measure, overlooked in 
the Jews by reason of the wonderful hardness of their hearts, as 
was the keeping of concubines and the divoreing of wives at 
pleasure, but it is totally opposite to the whole spirit of the 
gospel. It has an immediate tendency to fi1l1 the mind with pride 
and tyranny, and is frequently productive of alimost every act of 
lust and eruelty which ean disgrace the human species. Even the 
moral philosopher will candidly confess, that if there be a God, 
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every perfection he possesses must be opposed to a practice so 
contrary to every meral idea which ean influence the human mind. 
Nehem.v. 8, 9. 'I said unto them, We, after our ability, have 
redeemed our brethren, ie Jews, which were sold unto the heathen; 
and will ye even sell your brethran? or shall they be sold unto 
us? Then held they aber pers peace, and found nothing to answer. 

Also I said, It is not good that ye do: ought ye not to walk 

in the fear of our God, because of the reproach of the heathen 
our enemies?! Isai. lviii. 6. Is not this the fast that I have 


chosen? to loose the bands of wiekedness, to undo the heavy 
burdens, and to let the gQ free, and that ye break 
eyery yoke,' Ezek.xxvii. 13 (This penentes is written on the 


destruetion of Tyrus, and the causes of it) 'Javan, Tubal, and 
Meshech, they were thy merchants: they traded the persons of 
men.' Acts xvii. 24-26 'God--hath made of one blood all natdons 
of men for to dwell on all the face of the earth.’ I Tim i. 

9, 10. ‘Knowing this, that the law is not made for a righteous 
man, but for the lewless and disobedient, for the ungodly and 
for sinners, for unnoly and profane, for murderers of fathers, 
and murderers of mothers, for man-slayers,--for man-stealers,' &c. 
Rev. xiii, 10. ‘He that leadeth into captivity shall go into 
captivity.’ Rev. xviii. (On the fall of Babylon and the causes 
of it) ver. 11-13. ‘'No man buyeth their merchandise any more: 
the me*:chandise cf geld, and silver,----- and slaves, and souls 


of men. ° 


*Are there not many proprietors to be found on this eon- 
tinent, who restrain their slaves from enjoying the privileges 
of the gospel, and thereby invade the rights of the souls and 
consciences of their slaves, as well as their bodies? At the 
Te TERED EE ie give the eredit due to multitudes whe do not 
Be el pe aches of their servants, but allow them ful] 
Tanenee attend preaching of the gospel, wherever they 
think they are most profited. 


SECTIONS ON SLAVERY 


fThe first Section on Slavery was passed by the General 
Conference of 17963 the earlier rules were agreed upon by the 
annual conferences 


1780 


Quest. ais Queht not this conference to require those 
+r2 : who hold slaves, to give promises, to set 


Ans. Yes. 
Quest. 17. Dees this conference acknowledge that slavery 


Quest. 10. What shaj) be d one with our loca] Preachers 
who hold slaves eontrary to the laws which authorize their freedom 


in any of the United States? 
Ans. We will try them another year. In the meantime iet 


every Assistant deal faithfully and plainly with every one, and 
report to the next conference. It may then be necessary to 
suspend them, 


1784 


Quest. 12. What shajj be done with our friends that will 
buy and sel] siaves? 

Ans. If they buy with no other design than to noid them 
as Slaves, and have been previously warned, they shall be expelled; 
and permitted to sell on no sonsideration. 

Quest. 13. thet shal) ws go with our mer Preaeners wo 
will not emancipate their slaves in ¢ne states where the Jaws 
admit jt? 

Ans. Try those in Virginia another year, and suspend the 

preachers in Maryland, Delaware, Pennsylvania, and New-Jersey. 

Quest. 22. What shal) be done with our travelling Preach- 
ers that now are, or hereafter shall] be possessed of slaves, and 
refuse to manumit them where the law permits? 

Ans. Employ them no more. 


CHRISTMAS CONFERENCE 1784 


Quest. 42. What methods can we take to extirpate slavery? 

Ans. We are deeply conseious of the impropriety of making 
new terms of communion for a religious society already established, 
excepting on the most pressing occasions: and such we esteem the 
practice of holding our fellow-creatures in sliavery. We view it 
as contrary to the golden law of God on which hang all the law and 
the prophets, and the unalienable rights of mankind, as well as 
every principle ef the revolution to hold in the deepest abasement, 
in a more abject slavery than is perhaps to be found in any part 
of the world except America, so many souls that are aij capable 
of the image of God. 
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We therefore think it our most bounden duty to take 
immediately some effectual method to extirpate this abomination 
from among us: and for that purpose we 2dd the following to 
the rules of our society, viz: 

1. Every member of our society who has slaves ‘n his 
possession, shall, within twelve months after notiee given to 
him by the assistant, (which notice the assistants are required 
immediately and witnout delay, to give in their respective cir- 
cuits,) legally execute and record an instrument, whereby he 
emancipates and set free every slave in his possession who is 
between the ages of forty and forty-five immediately, or at 
farthest when they arrive at the age of forty-five. 

And every slave who is between the ages of twenty-five 
and forty immediately, or at the farthest at the extirpation of 
five years from the date of the said instrument. 

And every slave who 18 bstween the ages of twenty and 
twenty-five immediately, or at farthest when they arrive at the 
age of thirty. 

And every slave under the ege of twenty, as soon as they 
arrive at the age of twenty-five at farthest. 

And every infant born in slavery after the above-mentioned 
rules are complied with, immediately on its birth. 

2. Every assistant shall keep a journal, in whieh he 
shall regularly minute down tne names and ages of all the slaves 
belonging to all the masters in his respective circuit, and also 
the date of every instrument executed and recorded for the manu- 
mission of the slaves, with the name of the court, book, and folio, 
in which the said instruments respeetively shall have been re- 
corded: whieh journal shall be handed down in each cireuit to 
the succeeding assistants. 

3. In consideration that these rules form a new term 
of comzunion every person concerned, who will not comply with 
them, shall have liberty quietly to withdraw himself from our 
society within the twelve months succeeding the notice given as 
aforesaid: otherwise the assistant shall exclude him in the 
society. 

4, No person so voluntarily withdrawn, or se exeluded, 
shall ever parteke of the supper of the Lord with the Methodists, 
till he complies with the above restrictions. 

5» No person holding slaves shall, in the future, be 
admitted into society or to the Lord's supper, till he previously 
complies with these rules concerning slavery. 

N.B. These rules are to affect the members of our seciety 
no farther than is consistent with the laws of the states in 
which they reside. 

And respecting our brethren in Virginia that are concerned, 
and after due consideration of their peeuliar cireumstances, we 
aliow them two years from the notice given, to consider the 
expedience of compliance or non-compliance with these rules. 

Quest. 43. What shali be done with those who buy or 
sell slaves, or give them away? 

Ans. They are immediately to be expelled: unless they 
buy them on purpose to free them. 
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1796 
Of Slavery 


Quest. WHAT regulations shal] be made for the extirpation 

of the crying evil of African slavery? 

we. Ie We declare that we are more than ever con- 
vineed of the great evil of the African slavery which ea exists 
in these United States; and do most earnestly reccommend ate? 
to the yearly conferences, quarterly meetings, and th those who 
have the oversight of districts and ecireuits, to be exceedingly 
cautious what persons they admit to official stations in our 
chureh: 2nd in the case of future admission.to official stations, 
to require such security of those who hold slaves, for the 
emancipation of them, immediately or gradually, as the laws of 
the state respectively, and the cireumstances of the case will 
admit: and we do fully authorize al] the yearly conferences to 
make whatever reguiations they judge proper, in the present 
case, respeeting the admission of persons to official stations 
in our ehurch. 

2. No slave~holder shell be received into society, till 
the preacher who has the oversight of the cireuit, has spoken 
to him freely and faithfully on the subject of slavery. 

3. Every member of the society who sells a slave, shall 
immediately, after full proof, be excluded the society. And if 
any member of our society purehase a slave, the snuing quarterly 
meeting shall determine the number of years, in which the slave 
so purchases would work out the price of his purchase. And the 
person so purchasing, shall immediately after such determination, 
execute a legal instrument for the manumission of such slave, 
at the expiration of the term determined by the quarterly meeting. 
And in default of his executing such instrument of manumission, 
or on his refusal to submit his case to the judgment cof the 
quarterly meeting, such member shall be excluded the society. 
Provided also, That in the case of a fenale slave, it shall be 
inserted in the aforesaid instrument of manumission, that all her 
children who shall be born during the years of her servitude, 
shall be free at the following times, namely--every female ehild 
at the age of twenty-one, and every male ehild at the age of 
twenty~-five--Nevertheless, if the member of our society, executing 
the said instrument of manumission, judge it proper, he may fix 
the times of manumission of the children of the female slaves 
before mentioned, at an earlier age than that which is prescribed 
above, 

4, The preachers and other members cf our Soetety are 
requested to consider the subject of negro-slavery with deep 
attention, till the ensuing general eonference; and that they 
impart to the general conference, through the medium of the yearly 
conferences, or otherwise, any important thoughts upon the Sub ject, 
that the conference may have full light, in order to take further 
steps towards the eradicating this enormous evil from that part 
oi the ehurch of God to which they are united. 
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1800 


/Tne General Conference of 1800 pec aimed iy ae Section on 
Slavery passed in 1796, and added two paragraphs: 


Q. 13. Shell any further steps be taken for the pro- 
moting of the emancipation of the slaves? 

A. 1. The annual conferences are directea to draw up 
addresses for the gradual emancipation of the slaves, to vhe 
legislatures of those states in whieh no general laws have been 
passed for that purpose. These addresses shall urge, in the 
most respectful but pointed manner, the necessity of a law for 
the gradual emancipation of the slaves; proper committees shail 
be appointed, by the annual eonferences, out of the most 
respectable of our friends, for the conducting of the business; 
and the presiding elders, elders, deacons, and travelling 
preachers shall procure as many proper signatures as possible 
to the addresses, and give all the assistance in their power, in 
every respect to aid the committees, and to further this blessed 
undertaking. and this shall be continued from year to year, 
till the desired end be fully accomplished. 

2. When anv travelling nraacher hecomes an owner of a 
Slave or slaves, by any means, he shall forfeit his ministerial 
character in the Methodist Episcopal Church, unless he execute, 
if it be practicable, a legal instrument of emancipation of such 
Blave or slaves, conformably to the laws of the state in which 
he lives. 


1804 


Quest. WHAT shall be done for the extirpation of the 
evil of slavery? 

Answ. 1. We declare, that we are as much as ever econ- 
vineed of the great evil of slavery; and do most earnestly 
refemmend to the yearly conferences, quarterly meeting conference, 
and to those who have the oversight of districts, circuits, and 
stations, to be exceedingly cautious what persons they admit to 
official stations in our church; and in the case of future 
admission to official stations, to require such security of those 
who hold slaves, for the emancipation of them, immediately or 
gradually, as the laws of the state respectively, and the cir- 
cumstances of the case will admit: and we do fully authcrize aii 
the yearly conferences to make whatever regulations they judge 
proper, in the present case, respecting the admission of persons 
to official stations in our church, 

2. When any travelling preacher becomes an owner of a 
Slave or slaves, by any means, he shall forfeit his ministerial 
epee in os ORE unis he execute, if it be practicable, 

egal emancipation of such slaves, conformab S 
the state in which he lives, c se Uiee Eta? Saat 
- No slave-holder shall be received into ¢# me ~ 
Ship in our society, till the preacher who has the tae tientne 


ee 


the circuit, has spoken to him freely and faithfully on the 
sub jest nes slavery. 

4, f™ie paragraph is the same as ber 3 of the uxe 
for 1796, except for the following Baait iene ae 
theless, The members of our societies in the States of Pronth: 
Carolina, South-Carolina, Georgia, and Tennessee, shall be 
exempted from the operation of the above rules. 

5. Tet our preachers from time to time as occasion 
serves, admonish and exhort all slaves to render due respect 
and obedience to the commands and interests of their respective 
masters. 


1808 


[The Section on Slavery remains the same in paragraphs ] 
and 2._ Paragraphs 3, 4, and 5 are deleted, and the following 
added: 


3. The general conference authorises each annual 
conference to form their own regulations, relative to buying 
and selling slaves. 


1812 
/The only change in 1812 is the wording for paragraph 3,/ 


3. Whereas the laws of some of the states do not adii 
of emancipating of slaves, without a special act of the legis- 
lature; the general conference authorises each annual conference 
to form their own regulations, relative to buying and selling 
slaves. 


1816 


Zin 1816 the General Conference changes the wording of 
Sis aph 1, and leaves the rest of the Section as it stood in 
1812 


Ae 1. We declare that we are as much as ever convinced 
of the great evil of slavery; therefore no slavéholder shall 
be eligible to any offieial station in our Church hereafter, 
where the iaws of the state in which he lives will admit of 
emancipation, and permit the liberated slave to enjoy freedom. 


1820 


/The paragraph giving the annual_conferences power over 
buying and selling of slaves is deleted 


aif, 


t. What shall be done for the extirpation of the 
evil of slavery? 

Answ. 1. We declare that we are as much as ever con- 
vinced of the great evil of slavery: therefore no slave holder 
shall be eligible to any official station in our Church here- 
after, where the laws of the State in which he lives will admit 
of emancipation, and permit the liberated slave to enjoy free- 
dom, 

2. When any travelling preacher becomes an owner of a 
slave or slaves, by any means, he shall forfeit his ministerial 
character in our church, unless he execute, if it be practicable, 
a legal emancipation of such slaves, conformably to the laws 
of the state in whieh he lives. 


1824-1844 


[The Section on Slavery remains the 5 as that of 
1820 with the addition of three new Aah eR REET 


3. All our preachers shall prudently enforce upon our 
members, the necessity or teaching their slaves to read the 
word of God; and to allow them time to attend upon the public 
worship of God on our regular days of divine services. 

4, Our colored preachers and official members shall 
have all the privileges which are usual to others in the district 
and quarterly conferences, where the usages of the eountry do 
not forbid it. And the presiding elder may hoid for them a 
separate district conference, where the number of colered iccal 
preachers will justify it. 

5. The Annual conference may employ colored presshers 
to travel and preaeh wnere their services are judged necessary; 
provided that no one shall be s0 employed without having been 
reeommended according to the form of diseipline. 
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